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Leo Carillo as Tita Lom- 

bardi, Ruth Terry as Eloise 

and Marion Abbott as 

Mollie McNeal in “Lom- 
bardi, Ltd.” 


Photograph by White, New York 


“Lombardi, Ltd.,’” 
says Mr. Pollock, 
“should please 
everybody. It has 
gowns for the girls, 
and girls for the 
gowns, and gowns 
without girls for the 
women, and girls 
without gowns for 
the men.” 


|| wy pi were at “Lombardi, Ltd.” 

| W/ “Once upon a time,” said the 
i_**—!} Dramatist, “in the heyday of 
my youth, I was confronted by the task 
of sketching a dissipated young man, a 
degenerate, in half a dozen speeches. The 
speeches were his, and of course it was 


impossible to have him say: ‘I am a very 
evil person.’ That conclusion had to be 
reached by inference. I branded him, at 
last, with the remark: ‘I like a woman 
who knows something.’ 

“Now, on the threshold of middle-age, 
I realize that, without being the least bit 
an evil person, ‘7 like a woman who knows 
something.’ Also men who know some- 
thing, novels that know something and 
above all, plays that know something. To 
me the charm of Shaw, of Galsworthy, of 
Pinero and even of Barrie is their sophis- 
tication.* I have no patience with the 


*The dictionary defines sophistication as 
“the act of reasoning fallaciously, or beguiling 


The World, 
The Flesh 


By 


Channing Pollock 


ethics, the morals, the ideals and the 
standards of the nursery. I insist that an 
author treat me as an equal, meet me on 
a par with my intelligence. The dram- 
atist who is really worth while may 
think, but he must live. He must know 
the world as George Cohan knows Broad- 
way.” 

This demand, so seldom met in our the- 
ater, after all does not seem extraordinary. 
Ignorance, real or assumed, hardly is a 
qualification for play-writing. Too often 


with sophistry.” I have used it to express quite 
another sense—a sense in which, I believe, it is 
generally understood and colloquially employed. 
Throughout this article, please take the word 
to mean knowledge of the world. I am not set- 
ting myself against Webster. but am driven 
to rebellion by failure to find any other word 
that accurately conveys my intention. “Savoir 
vivre” comes near it, but does not go deep 
enough. “Wise,” in the Broadway acceptance, 
is still nearer. But, to me, nothing else seems 
as accurate as my own mistaken idea of sophis- 
tication. 
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Warner Baxter as Riccardo y 2 our critics as represent- 
Tosello, Grace Valentine as ing too much world-wis- 
Daisy and Harold Russell as : 
Max Strohm in “‘ Lombardi, dom a has no greater 
Ltd.” 4 %, attraction. And_ world- 
: yy wisdom, per se, is the out- 
gee | standing virtue of 
a by White, a. " Shaw 
4 New York : , a 


“MISALLIANCE” 


: before William 
Faversham of- 
fered “Misalliance”’ 
at the Broadhurst 
—one of the two 
new theaters opened 
this month to fill a 
long-felt want—I 
asked George 
Broadhurst about 
the piece. 
“What is it?” 
“All the talk,” 
replied Mr. Broad- 
hurst, “that Shaw 


) — ait 
we find the story-teller dealing with “a family i 
of wax dolls.” It is flattering perhaps, to ; 
have it assumed that we suppose all good iy 
women to be childishly innocent and all 
good men to be simple and direct, the world to be 
moved by motives obvious and elemental; but it 
doesn’t make for drama. The playwright worthy 
of attention should be acquainted with the surface 
and the depths, with the customs and manners of 
society in its various strata and with the main- 
springs underlying them. Before being anything 
else, he should be a man of the world. 
An “Easiest Way,” for example, that depicted 
Laura Murdock as a fine, upright, high-principled 
young woman, despite her profession and her 
environment, and Willard Brockton as being inter- 
ested in her for altruistic reasons, would be inspir- 
ing if you believed it; but believing it, would indi- 
cate a degree of intelligence and experience below 
that at which the dramatist should aim. Not that 
sophistication means sex—rather, it means ignor- 
ing that question, as belonging to adolescence and 
being outworn in the theater; but it does mean the 
—— — of human thought, tendency Grace Valentine os Deisy and Warner Bart 
bs * as Riccardo in “‘ Lombardi, Ltd.,” which Mr. 
Lombardi, Ltd.,” condemned by several of Pollock describesas ‘“‘a higher-planed ‘Potash 
and Perlmutter.’ ” 
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had left over after writing ‘Getting Mar- 
ried.’ ” 

This pretty accurately describes the 
play. It should be added that the talk is 
to no particular purpose. Reticent, Shaw 
never has been; but heretofore, one after 
another, he has taken topics of general in- 
terest, topics that invited discussion, and 
exhausted them—or his audience. Here, 
to quote John Corbin in The Times, he 
treats of “the joys and practical advan- 


tages & 

of polyg- “ 

amy; of the 

Bible as literature and as an 
aid to acrobatic training; of the disad- 
vantages of fashionable charities and of 
popular free libraries; of the lottery of 
romantic love and of the familiarity of 
the aristocracy with their insides; of the 
gentlemanliness, or the reverse, of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte; and of the love affairs of 
an English Napoleon of ladies’ underwear. 
But how the Bible as literature was re- 
Jated to aristocratic insides, or the man- 
ners of Bonaparte related to Napoleonic 
underwear, did not transpire.” 


Worst of all, none of these themes is 
really debated. They are taken up, 
gilded with a witty line or two and un- 
ceremoniously dropped. One is reminded 
of the argument that Augustus Thomas 
said was “like a chorus-girl’s tights” in 
that it “touched everything and covered 
nothing.” 

‘“Misalliance” is composed of the relics 
of Shaw. It is “Candida” and “Man and 
Superman” and a great deal of “Getting 


Elisabeth Ris- 

om! Lloyd in 

Married.” Of 

plot it has something less than the mod- 
icum one usually finds in Shaw. A young 
woman, Hypathia Tarleton, daughter of 
the vulgar and breezy Napoleon of under- 
wear, is about to marry the weakling off- 
spring of middle-aged parents. A super- 
man, Joseph Percival, drops in—into the 
conservatory, in fact, through smashed 
glass, with a wrecked aéroplane. The 
superman is accompanied by a super- 
woman, Lina Szczepanowska. Thereupon 
the superman holds forth on cabbages and 
kings, and the superwoman on kings and 
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cabbages, until the 
arrival of a young 
Cockney, Guuner, 
bent upon killing 
the Napoleon of 
underwear be- 
cause that 
gentle- 

man se- 

duced the 
reveng- 


don, Philip Leigh, Mrs. Edmund Gurney and Frederick 


the Faversham production of ‘‘Misalliance.”’ 


er’s mother. A pistol in his hand indi- 
cates that Gunner had intended to shoot 
Tarleton, but catching the popular con- 
tagion, he proceeds instead to talk him to 
death. In the end, two hours after his 
arrival, the superman is betrothed to Hy- 
pathia, and the rest of the plot is left 
where the flying machine should have 
been—which is to say in the air. 

The result is amusing, if not particu- 
larly clever, where formerly Shaw was 
clever, even when not particularly amus- 
ing. ‘Misalliance” is fooling, if intelli- 
gent fooling, just plain farce, which enter- 
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tained its audience most when Gunner the 
gunman stuck his head through the top 
of a portable bath kept in the drawing- 
room and stared into the face of Tarleton. 
This, of course, is on a level with “Ho- 
gan’s Alley” or “A Hot Old Time.” Shaw 
really is most diverting, in this play, in 
laughing at his own garrulity. Hypathia 
refers feelingly to “this eternal cackle 
about things in general” and wishes with 
all her soul that she “might spend a holi- 
day in an asylum for the dumb.” Genu- 
inely ingenious is the final curtain, when 
the piece comes to an end merely because 
none of its characters can think of any- 
thing more to say. This, apparently, was 
the state in which its author began. 

“Misalliance” is capitally acted—espe- 
cially by Maclyn Arbuckle, once star of 
“The County Chairman,” who animates 
it by sheer force of tremendous vitality. 
He ‘‘mugs” unblushingly, and unashamed 
takes advantage of every available trick 
of low comedy—but he saves the day and 
the play. Katharine Kaelred, remem- 
bered as the tactless lady who used to say 
“Kiss me, fool,” in “A Fool There Was,” 
is substantially good as Lina Szczepa- 
nowska, and Elisabeth Risdon reads ac- 
curately, and is agreeable, as Hvpathia. 
Frederick Lloyd, Philip Leigh, George 
Fitzgerald, Warburton Gamble, Malcolm 
Morley and Mrs. Edmund Gurney con- 
tribute to a smooth and correctly inter- 
pretive performance. 

“Misalliance” is Shaw run dry. 


“LOMBARDI, LTD.” 


OOKING over this plea for sophistica- 
tion, and hoping that you may over- 
look it, there comes a nagging doubt as to 
having made my point. ‘“Misalliance” is 
a poor example. A better one would have 
been “Man and Superman,” with its 
shrewd perception, its ripe cognoscence, 
its disclosure of an almost esoteric phase 
of human relations. Still better would be 
a contrasting of Eugene Walter, Hopwood 
and the Hattons with Roi Cooper Megrue 
and Edward Childs Carpenter. See 
“Hamilton,” at the Knickerbocker, and 
then “Lombardi, Ltd.” at the Morosco. 
The world do move. At “The Mid- 
night Frolic,” we laugh while recalling 
that “The Black Crook” once was con- 
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***Misalliance,’”’ says 
Mr. Pollock, ‘‘comes 
to an end merely be- 
cause none of its 
characters can think 
of anything 

more to 


say. 


sidered 

the limit of 

physical nu- 

dity, and at 

“Lombardi” it is 

amusing to remember 

that the limit of mental 

dity was supposed to have been reached 
in “The Easiest Way.” But the delights 
of “Lombardi” spring from the intelli- 
gence, the observation, the initiation of 
the Hattons—the rich humor of discern- 
ment and the color that comes of select- 
ing a picturesque field. This color is 
characteristic of these authors. They got 
it into “The Great Lover,” located back 
of the scenes of a grand-opera house, and 
they get it into “Lombardi,” which goes 
back of the scenes in a fashionable dress- 
making establishment. 

Here we have people and places and 
human conduct as they are, lines and 
characters racy, witty, recognizable. 
“Some town!” Riccardo Tosello, the ver- 
micelli king, says of New York. “Each 
time you come back you find every man 
you know has changed his address, his 
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Elisabeth Risdon, 
Maclyn Arbuckle 
and Mrs. Edmund 
Gurney in “Mis- 

alliance.” 


telephone- 
number and his girl!” A 
superficial view of a cer- 
tain kind of life, of course, 
but a view of life and not 
a dramatization of the 
“Rollo” books. “I sup- 
pose,” Riccardo remarks 
to the mannequin Daisy, “you'll say your 
kisses are not for sale.” 
“Oh, no, I wont,” replies Daisy; “but 
I’m going to get all they’re worth!” 
How much nobler for the girl to have 
proclaimed: “Rags are royal raiment 
when worn for virtue’s sake!” How com- 
mon, and what buncombe! The Hatton 
characters are real and recognizable and 
the result of original observation—a bit 
tailored, of course, to fit the requirements 
of the theater, but each wearing some 
mark of identification, having some kin- 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 
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ship with humanity, not mere bundles of 
cloth from the stock-room. ‘They have 
made no effort to create a “Nellie, the 
Beautiful Cloak-Model.” Daisy is de- 
lightful—a pungent portrayal of a type, a 
girl who had “rather be good,”’ but whose 
idea of the demands made by employers 
—an idea founded upon familiarity with 
the motion pictures—leads to the conclu- 
sion to “be sensible and take what 
comes.” The réle suggests an unforget- 
table short story—by Gouverneur Morris, 
I think—the heroine of which hurls her- 
self at the head of her “boss,” only to be 
informed that if the ‘‘boss” had the vices 
she believes to belong to his class, he 
would prefer a mistress manicured. 
Says Daisy: “I’m going straight 

to the devil and get myself 

a beautiful limousine!” 

Ignorance of the 

world would have 

created a 





Lombardi eaget to accept Daisy—and a 
nasty situation. World-wisdom gives us 
a Lombardi frankly frightened, and some- 
thing piquant but true and harmless. 
And in the end we find our mannequin 
adroitly redeemed by a priest who advises 
her to put all those movie ideas out of 
her head, marry some steady fellow and 
raise a family. 
“Some come-down!” comments Daisy. 
Another cleverly devised character is 
Eloise, the model, a Venus with the vocab- 
ulary of a Billy Baxter. Lombardi, more 
felicitotisly, speaks of her “Ma- 
donna face and_ rough-neck 
talks.” Eloise is banting—giv- 
ing pounds for the cause. “Oh, 
gee!” she complains, “what’s 
the use havin’ a perfect 
shape if you can’t take it 
out to eat?” 
“Keep quiet!” says 
Lombardi. “Each time 
you open your mouth 
you make an_ indecent 
exposure of your mind!” 
When the shop fails, 
and Eloise, released from 
the_ responsibilities of 
beauty, rushes out for grid- 
dle-cakes, Lombardi, sudden- 
ly rescued from ruin, begs 
some one to catch his “per- 
: fect thirty-six” before ‘she 
4 gets back those pounds!” 
by: It is with the frills rather 
than with the frock that 
we have dealt in this de- 
4 scription of “Lombardi, 
* 4 Ltd.” But the frills are 
> 4 all that really matter. 
74 “Lombardi” is a higher- 
& planed “Potash and 
Perlmutter,” in which 
a thin thread of serious 
interest is worked, in lei- 
surely fashion, through a 
brightly colored and at- 
tractive embroidery. 
The embroidery is 
everything that the 


George Arliss as Alex- thread is not. In so 


s ander Hamilton, Ma- 
rion Barney as Ange- 
| Lica Church and Mrs. 
® Arliss as Betsy Hamil- 


much incidental decora- 
tion there is little room 
for drama. The Hat- 


ton in “Hamilton.” tons, story-telling, are 
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Jeanne Eagels and George Arliss in “Ham- 
ilton,” — “entertainment for the surpass- 
ingly ingenuous.” 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


as naive and ingenuous 
as, in the lingo of Broad- ‘ 
way, they are “wise” in ‘ 
their festooning. The result 
is a fairy-tale stuck into Zola, 
a “Cinderella Man” blended 
with “Our Betters.” To the color 
of the couturiére’s they have sacrificed 
at least some degree of credence. An 
heroic man-modiste! As well think of 
making a dramatic hero of a pacifist, a 
politician, a Prussian, a tenor, a theatri- 
cal manager of La Follette! And it 
doesn’t help one bit that this dressmaker 
is a paragon, innocent as a child, pure 
as an unimpregnated egg, with a touch- 
ing faith in show-girls and a deep-seated 
unwillingness to collect money from his 
customers. This final touch alone is suf- 
ficient to dynamite conviction in the mind 
of any married man. 

No one in the piece cares for money. 
Even Lida Moore, the musical-comedy 
star, spurns it, and Riccardo, the vermi- 
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celli king, deposits a mere hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars to the 
credit of Lombardi with an 
airy promise to be “‘wished 

out of the firm.” All 

this, however, is quite 

mj «subservient. One 

> can enjoy “Lom- 
mi bardi, Ltd.” 
without really 
being aware 
that its story 
concerns the 
love of Lom- 
bardi, young. 
enthusi- 
astic, Latin, 
for an un- 
worthy girl 
of the 


stage who 

throws him 

over in favor 

of Robert Tarrant, 

“a man about town’”— 

for a definition of which 

description, as John 

Tarleton might say, 

“read O. Henry.” 

Tarrant, on his part, 

has thrown over 

Lida Moore, and 

so we have a two- 

ring tragedy 

and a double- 

barreled —ca- 

tastrophe. 

Lida is disconso- 

late still when the cur- 

tain falls, but Lombardi, 

after much hocus-pocus, consoles 

himself with his tried-and-true chief 
assistant Norah Blake. 

Oliver Morosco has done the play prod- 
igally, with taste and real genius for 
casting. It is essential, of course, where 
clothes are discussed with awe, that the 
“poems” created by Lombardi should be 
really beautiful. Most managers, even 
nowadays, would have got them at a five- 
and-ten-cent store. The gowns here, both 
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worn and merely displayed, are of a sort to 
drive husbands to drink and wives to the dress- 
maker. In an almost perfect performance the 
hits are made, mostly, by newcomers to Broad- 
way. Leo Carillo, who invests Lombardi with 
youth, fire, enthusiasm and charm, practically 
was “discovered” by Mr. Morosco when he 
scored as the philandering valet in “Upstairs 
and Down.” Grace Valentine, best known to 
the movies, is a very real Daisy—so real that 
there comes to be genuine grip in the part, 
beneath the pert lines that are so well read. 
Marion Abbott, who was less obscure but far 
from fame, is equally human in the rdéle of the 
discouraged forewoman who finds it a sore trial 
to be the only female in the establishment who 
wears glasses. Hallam Bosworth is excellent 
as a crusty bookkeeper, and a woman of no 
experience, Ruth Terry, does wonders with 
Eloise. The serious parts are not quite so well 
played, but very well played, notwithstanding, 
by Janet Dunbar, Sue MacManamy, Charles 
Hammond, Maude Gilbert and Warner 
Baxter. 

“Lombardi, Ltd.” should please everybody. 
It has gowns for the girls, and girls for the 
gowns, and gowns without girls for the women, 
and girls without gowns for the men. At least 
two figures in the atelier are undraped in a 
fashion to make an undress rehearsal at the 
Winter Garden look like a Quaker meeting in 
January. 


“HAMILTON” 


NTIPODALLY different from ‘Lombardi, 
Ltd.,” the new play that Mary Hamlin and 
George Arliss have called “Hamilton,” and in 
which Mr. Arliss is appearing at the Knicker- 
bocker, is entertainment for the surpassingly 
ingenuous. Gentle, bookish old gentlemen and 
gentlewomen, unacquainted with the world, and 
willing to take the word of the dramatist for 
anything, will be mildly thrilled and diverted 
by this piece. 

In one respect, however, “Hamilton” is more 
dangerous to the public morals than a dozen 
‘Lombardi’s.” Most authors, though they deal 
with sin, stick pretty close to the admonition 
that “the wages of sin is death.” Mary Hamlin 
and George Arliss tell us that “the wages of 
sin” is an ovation. This is very comforting, 
hut if the influence of the theater is half as 
great as we are told, it will send the most benign 
and scrupulous persons in search of command- Feng id 
ments to break. Fag 


in “Hamilton.” 












Jeanne 









Photograph by 
White, New York 
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Hamilton, 

cording to these 

authorities, jogged 
along in what he thought was the right 
way, incurring the usual amount of cen- 
sure and being far from popular. Then 
he met Mrs. Reynolds, his foot slipped 
and he jumped into instant favor. The 
betrayed wife is placed in a most un- 
sympathetic attitude because she disap- 
proves his conduct. “If he were my hus- 
band,” declares the wife’s sister, Angelica 
Church, “Vd be proud of him!” “I know 
Alexander’s done a wicked and disgrace- 
ful thing,” she admits; “that’s what makes 
the difference between a whitewashed 
saint and a human being!” (Loud and 


“Sophistication and intelligence are 


charms of ‘The Family 


Davfd Higgins, Alethea Lull 
“The Family 


prolonged masculine applause.) “You 
mustn’t blame him,” declares the partner 
of his wrongdoing, “because it wasn’t his 
fault!” Presumably, when a man well 
past middle-age, in full possession of his 
faculties, commits adultery, the fault is 
that of the janitor! Hamilton’s political 
opponents promptly are won over to him 
and wait in the anteroom, proud to shake 
his hand, while George Washington sends 
the United States Army to offer congratu- 
lations. If President Wilson follows this 
precedent, in every similar case, our brave 
boys will never get to France! 

The theory of all this is that Hamilton 
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the principal 
Exit.’ ” 


and Jean Robb in 
baat 


makes one of 
those honest con- 
fessions that we are led to believe is “good 
for the soul.”” Given his choice between 
dropping a legislative measure that he 
knows to be advantageous to his country, 
and telling the truth about his relations 
with Mrs. Reynolds, he adopts the latter 
alternative—which would be very fine 
and noble but for the fact that the former 
would have brought him into even greater 
disrepute. The horns of the dilemma are 
not disgrace and the salvation of Ameri- 
ca or immunity and its damnation, but 
confession that he has had an affair with 
a woman or admission that his bill has 
been urged for private profit. Under the 


circumstances it does not seem remark- 
able or especially courageous to own up 
to Mrs. Reynolds. 

The whitewashing of Hamilton is only 
a part of the authors’ general scheme of 
exterior decoration. Upon the whitewash 
is superimposed a coat of the most glow- 
ing colors. One of the faults of the 

actor-made play is that, generally, 

actors are as fond of vicarious flattery 
as of direct. Hamilton is pictured as 
a paragon of all the virtues. Jefferson 
and Monroe are mean and unscrupulous; 
Talleyrand and General Philip Schuyler 
are a pair of fools; but Hamilton is the 
mainspring of government, the one clear- 
sighted and upright man of his time. 
Whatever can be done is done—and done 
deftly—to make our hero’s fall from grace 
a mere peccadillo. Mrs. Hamilton has 
been a long time away. Mrs. Reynolds’ 
husband, conniving with the notorious 
Giles, himself plans the temptation and 
the downfall of a dangerous opponent. 
And—final palliative touch—Mrs. Rey- 
nolds drops in just after the lonely and 
overworked statesman has taken a glass 
of wine into an empty stomach! 

Mary Hamlin and George Arliss wisely 
ignore the famous duel with Aaron Burr, 
and confine themselves to Hamilton’s at- 
tempt to make the Federal Government 
assume the war indebtedness of the bank- 
rupt States. It is to discredit him in his 
effort that Reynolds and Giles turn to 
Mrs. Reynolds. Hamilton has sent cer- 
tain sums to Reynolds. He must give the 
true reason or stand convicted of having 
bought worthless paper with the knowl- 
edge that his bill would cause it to be 
redeemed at full value. It is under these 
circumstances that he makes his “honest 
confession,” wins back his wife and is 
felicitated by President Washington. 

Mr. Arliss, as always, etches with a 
wealth of painstaking detail. Never an 
inspired actor, or one who projects 
warmth and human appeal, he is always 
careful and intelligent. Most of the 
other r6les—having been written with the 
simple artlessness common in the “unso- 
phisticated play,” where the good people 
are good, and the bad people are bad, and 
that’s the end of it—require little more 
than the thin histrionism of the motion- 
picture studié—“look sad,” or “mad,” or 
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“glad.” Aside from Mr. Ar- 
liss, the outstanding perform- 
ance of the evening is the 
Mrs. Reynolds of Jeanne 
Eagels. That is partly 
because—again aside 

from Mr. Arliss— 
Jeanne Eagels’ role 

is the only one that 
doesn’t show the 
strings. The first essen- 

tial to human imperson- 
ation is that you shall 
have a human to im- 
personate! 


“THE FAMILY EXIT” 


OPHISTICATION 
and __ intelligence 
certainly are the 
principal charms of 
“The Family Exit,” 
with which the Wash- 
ington Square Players 
inaugurated a prelim- 
inary season at the 
Comedy. Otherwise 
this farcical comedy is 
valuable mainly as il- 
lustrating that, as a 
single swallow does not 
make a spring, so one- 
act plays do not infallibly 
indicate a playwright. 

Lawrence Langner was responsible for 
two skits that went far to square the 
Washington Squarers,—‘Licensed” and 
“One Way Out,’—but “The Family 
Exit” is amateur. Sketchy and nebulous, 
repeating its story, it begins nowhere and 
ends nowhere. Its second act contains 
the real postulation and should have been 
its first. Witty lines there are in abun- 
dance, and the curtain falling upon one 
of these might as well have fallen upon 
any of the others, since humor in a speech 
is the nearest approach to climax. “The 
Family Exit,” in a sentence, is no more 
dramatic than any of the facetious and 
amiable commentaries Tom Masson writes 
for Life. 

Mr. Langner deals with a problem that 
may be said to be fairly universal—the 
problem of getting rid of one’s family 
without being sent to the electric chair. 


ES 
William Holden and Maude 
Eburne in“ HereComes the Bride,” 
“good old-fashioned slap-stick farce, 
in which all’s fair that’s funny.” 


Peter Rutherford-Vandusen has tried a 


twenty years’ residence in Paris, but 
there finds himself saddled with the rela- 
tives of the lady, Elise, with 
whom he lives. To marry 
this lady would be to make 
her people his own. Not 

to marry her, he fig- 

ures, would be an ef- 

fectual way of alien- 

nating his respectable 

-; @ kin in America. How- 
<¥ ever, Uncle Sam ob- 
jects, and Peter, 
stopped at Ellis Island, 

weds Elise, “giving up 

his freedom to enter 

the land of liberty.” A 
cogent moment is 

achieved with the 

entrance of the much- 

talked-of Elise, who 

proves to be a mild, 

sweet, middle - aged 

woman, whose chief 

hold on Peter is her 
domesticity. One is 

reminded of a capital 


> ® French story about 
eS a weary soul who 
sought refuge from 


the gayety of his wife 
in the homely sobri- 
ety of a mistress. 

Mr. Langner, like 
history, repeats himself. In each act the 
family forgives Peter, who tries some new 
expedient to outrage them, and succeeds, 
only to find himself forgiven again at 
the beginning of the next act. His most 
ambitious attempt is a bogus entangle- 
ment with an interesting young person 
who earns her living by threatening the 
consequences of the Mann Act—a law 
passed, according to Peter, “to discourage 
travel.” As John Corbin says in The 
Times, “It is all very gay and _ light- 
hearted, mocking at moralities and pro- 
prieties,” but it lacks most the things 
that go to make a play—real characters, 
progress, movement and a story with an 
objective. The best that one carries away 
is an impression of having seen something 
different, unusual, something with a point 
of view. 

The presentation proves that good 
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amateur actors are vastly more interest- 
ing than poor professionals. Mr. Corbin, 
who fell into the error of assuming that 
these interpreters were the regulars of 
Washington Square, spoke of the “fresh- 
ness of the amateur.” David Higgins, 
who portrays Peter, has been on the 
stage twenty years or more, and starred 
successfully in a melodrama of his own 
entitled “His Last Dollar.” Alberta Gal- 
latin, too, is an experienced his- ; 
trion, and neither contrib- 
utes anything to the per- 
formance. Indeed, no- 
body does, except- 
ing Alethea Luce, 
who makes Elise 
human and 
French. 

“The Family 
Exit” is very in- 
teresting, but 
not very. enter- 
taining. 


David Higgins 
and Frances Ross 
in “The Family Exit.” 

“HERE COMES THE BRIDE” 
F late it has become almost axiom- 
atic that plays cannot live by laughs 
alone. There is a growing demand for 
ideas, even in farce. People may rock 
with merriment, and then stay away ev 
masse. Whether there still is a field for 
dramatic entertainment from which one 
arries away aching ribs, and nothing 


— 
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Betty Ross-Clarke 

and James Dyren- 

forth in “The 
Family Exit.” 


Photographs by White, 
New York 
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ae 


- 


else, is a ques- 
tion that will 
be answered by 

“Here Comes the 

Bride.” This piece, 

by Max Marcin, 
author of “Cheating 
Cheaters” and “The House 
of Glass,” and Roy Atwell, is good old- 
fashioned slap-stick farce, in which all’s 
fair that’s funny. 

The story, dealing with an eccentric 
will that brings about a marriage which 
is to be only a form, was old when Alex- 
ander marched against Tyre. Its best 
use, in our time, was by Madeline Lucette 
Ryley in Nat Goodwin’s “An American 
Citizen.” Here we find a huge sum be- 
queathed to a vivid South American lady, 
Maria Tile, providing her divorced hus- 
band marries again. This being rendered 
improbable by the fact that said husband 
is in the less agreeable of the two places— 
heaven and the penitentiary—where there 
is neither marriage nor giving in marriage, 
Maria’s lawyer, Thurlow Benson, finds 
another man named Tile and bribes him 


“Very inter- 
esting but not 

very enter- 
taining,” is : 
the way Mr. Pollock ° 
describes ‘‘ The Fam- 


ily Exit.” 
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to espouse a most unprepossessing person 
whose motive is the same. Complications 
arise from the bride’s subsequent unwill- 
ingness to relinquish her marital 
rights, and from the fact that 
Frederick Tile’s fiancée, Ethel 
Sinclair, who has yielded to 
parental opposition, sud- 
denly appears prepared to 
elope. 

George Parsons, “spe- 
cially engaged,” is very 
good as Benson, though 
not so conspicuously good 
as some of the other peo- 
ple, who, since they were 
not “specially engaged,” 
presumably were engaged 
at random. As Frederick 
Tile, for example, Otto 
Kruger, late of “Seven 
Chances” and “Captain 
Kidd, Jr.,” again demon- \ 
trates his facility at light ° 
comedy. Maude Eburne is 
prevented from repeating the 
hit she made in “A Pair of 
Sixes” by the fact that here 
her part is merely grotesque 
and without any touch of 
the reality with which the 
authors invested Coddles, 
the maid-of-all-work, 
in that excellent 
farce. There are 4 
other grotesque, per- 
sons in the cast, 


rs 


Above are Juliette Day and Sam B. Hardy 

in “The Riviera Girl”— a spectacle you 

can no more afford to miss than you cou. 

afford to miss seeing a painting by Alma- 
adema. 


ae 


? 


a 
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as Frank Walsh, whose 
face is his fortune, and 
Franklyn Ardell, who 
comes from vaudeville 
and brings it with him. 
Also more good acting by 
Walter Fenner and 
Francine Larrimore, 
last seen here with 
“Some Baby.” 
Anyone who 
laughs at the 
comic supple- 
ments will laugh 
at “Here Comes 
the Bride.” 


& 


“THE RIVIERA GIRL” 


[X an age that in- 
clines more and 
more to the mate- 
rial, to the senses 
and away from 
sense, it is not 
astonishing that 
musical comedy 
should reach a 
point at which 
the relative im- 
portance of the 
costumer and the 
composer is that 
long indicated in 
program promi- 
nence. Charles Dil- 


Below are Arthur Burckley, Viola 
Lain, Wilda Bennett and Carl 
Gantvoort in “‘The Riviera Girl.” 
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lingham and F. Ziegfeld, Jr., have elim- 
inated the author altogether, and if Klaw 
& Erlanger have not reached this stage 
of efficiency, at least “The Riviera Girl,” 
at the New Amsterdam, 
calls for considera- 
tion on the score of 

its beauty rather 

than on the 

beauty of its 
score. P.G. 
Wodehouse’s 

lyrics, of super- 

lative excellence, 

are not more 
poems than the 


gowns designed 
by Alice 
O’Neal, 


and the blues 
induced by 
tunately sub- 
of Josef Urban. 

“The Rivi- era Girl,” in a sen- 
tence, is the last word in sumptuousness, 
in prodigality, a riot of swiftly moving 
color and a saturnalia of optical sensa- 
tion. To describe the pictures presented 
would require the pen of a Gautier. Herr 
Urban, at high water, proves himself to 
be a younger, fresher Bakst, and the gen- 


Guy Bolton are for- 
servient to the blues 


ius of “Lombardi, Ltd.,” pales and fails _ 


beside that of Miss O’Neal. Next, in order 
of conspicuous merit, come the verses of 
Mr. Wodehouse, whose facility and verbal 
dexterity are creating a demand—extraor- 
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dinary as it seems—that the words of 
songs shall be articulated rather than 
masticated. Emmerich Kalman, com- 
poser of ‘Sari” and “Miss Springtime,” 
has furnished several lovely melodies. 
Mr. Bolton’s book demands no great at- 
tention. The story, borrowed from a for- 
eign source, reverts to the shopworn tale 
of marriage with immediate divorce to 
follow so that one of the married pair 
may be in a better position to espouse 
the person of his or her choice. Juliette 


Photo- 
graph by 
White, 
NewYork 


Wilda Ben- 
nett and 
Carl Gant- 
voort in 
“ The Rivi- 
era Girl.” 


Day, who was the 

baby vampire in 

‘“Upstairs and 

Down,” and Sam Hardy, who first at- 
tracted attention in “The Princess Pat,” 
atone for Louis Casavant and Arthur 
Burckley. Mr. Hardy really is a fine 
comedian, who makes a virtue of neces- 
sity and merit of inability, contriving, 
for example, that his awkwardness as a 
dancer proves more enjoyable than good 
dancing. 

Chiefly, as has been said, “The Riviera 
Girl” is a spectacle—such a spectacle that 
you can no more afford to miss it than 
you could afford to miss seeing a painting 
by Alma-Tadema. 
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Photograph by Evans, Los Angeles 
For the next two years you may look for Carmel Myers in Bluebird pictures. She affixed her signature to the 
contract recently. 
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Madge Kennedy, above, 
and Jane Cowl are now ap- 
pearing in Goldwyn mov- 
ing pictures. The camera 
caught them in these poses 
while they were at work in 
their first Goldwyn picture. 
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; New York 
The art of dressing correctly for the screen—and it decidedly is an art—is now being expounded to movie actresses 
as the result of the organization of a club for that purpose by June Elvidge, who is appearing in the World film 
version of “The Whip.” June Elvidge is shown here in one of her beautiful gowns. 
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Photograph by Apeda, New York 
Laurka de Kurylo, Russian dancer, did her bit in London and Paris by dancing for convalescent soldiers. Now 
she is with the Herbert Brenon studios, New York, and was one of the principals in “The Fall of the Romanoffs.” 
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From an amateur actress in Los Angeles to a leading role on Broadway is the remarkable jump that was made by 
Ann Andrews within the last year. She was selected for “Niu,” the Russian drama by Ossip Dymow, as the 
result of Richard Ordynski’s spying her in an amateur production in Los Angeles. 
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Chorus girls and matrimony? Else Alder, prima donna in the musical comedy “Miss Springtime,” believes 
so strongly in the successful adaptability of the chorus girl to the réle of wife and mother in real life that she has 
started a school to domesticate those who are willin’. 
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Leo Carillo, the Spaniard 
who started his career as a 
newspaper cartoonist and 
who has made a hit as 
the man-dressmaker in 


“Lombardi, Ltd.” 


Photograph by White, 
New York 
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| |jOW that “The Grass Widow” 
1 N | has been produced, my gifted 
co-laborer, Mr. Channing Pol- 
lock, will probably have to go to work. 
His partner in the accomplishment of 
this and other entertainments, Mr. Ren- 
nold Wolf, has already settled down to 
a season of hard labor—or at least harder 


What's What 
In the Theater 


- By Burns 
Mantle 


labor than he was forced to worry 
about while “The Grass Widow” was 
on the market. And for fear Mr. Pol- 
lock will neglect to tell you the story, 
here it is: 

It happens that this is one of the 
plays that all the managers were 
willing to buy and none of them 
ready to produce. The first ad- 
vance royalties the boys collected 
on it amounted to twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars. This check came 
from Sam Harris of Cohan and 

. Harris, and A. H. Woods, who were 
to do the play together. They held 


the ’script until they quarreled over cer- 
tain booking- arrangements they had 
agreed on for another attraction—after 
which they refused to speak to each other. 
Their option ran out, and they forfeited 
the twenty-five hundred. 
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A few weeks later another firm of man- 
agers deposited five hundred dollars in 
the Pollock-Wolf bank and also agreed 
to produce the play within a certain time. 
But when this date arrived, there were 
no theaters available, and again the bond 
was forfeited to the authors. Three 
thousand dollars to the good already, 
they took their brain-child to a 
third producer. He arranged 
for a reading; Mr. Pollock 
obliged in his most alluring 
voice; and this chap 
promptly handed the au- 
thors his check 
for another 
five hun- 
dred 
dol- 
lars 


Photographs 
by Ira L. Hill, 
New York 


Ina Claire, who has aban- 
doned musical comedy for 
the present to become a 
star in “Polly with a Past.” 
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There was a brief lull after this until 
one day Rennold proposed to Channing 
that they take a week off and spend it 
at Atlantic City, where they might finish 
up some other work they had in hand. 

“But I don’t feel that I can afford it 
just now,” protested Channing. “I’ve 
just. bought that darned 

motor-boat, and—” 

“Well, let’s go out and 
sell “The Grass Widow’ 
again,” suggested Ren. 

And they did. 

And still again after 
this manager failed to 
produce the play! 
They have netted 
from that ’script ap- 
proximately five 
thousand dollars 
in advance roy- 
alties before it 
ever reached a 
preliminary re- 
hearsal. 


“And _ the 
funniest 
thing .about 
it,’ declares 
Mr. Wolf, 
“is that both 

Channing and 
I are agreed 
that it is miles 
ahead of any- 
thing else we 

ever wrote.” 
But now— 
“Empty is the 
cradle, baby’s 
gone.” ‘The meal- 
ticket’s cashed. 
Madison Corey has 
actually tried “The 
Grass Widow” on At- 
lantic City audiences 
with promising results, and 
I await with added inter- 
est the arrival of the 
play in New 

York. 
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THE temptation is always strong to 
write of discoveries in the theater— 
and of the accidents that bring them 
about. They are as interesting to those 
of us who follow in the wake of the stage 
as the back-stage mysteries are to most 
of you. I have in mind the recent ele- 
vation of Leo Carillo to practically the 
position of a star in the Hattons’ new 
comedy “Lombardi, Ltd.”  Carillo, 
though he has made most of his fame as 
an imitator of Italians in vaudeville, is 
really a Spaniard, and years ago he was 
trying to be a cartoonist. He had a place 
at one time, I believe, on the staff of 
The San Francisco Examiner when Ash- 
ton Stevens was the dramatic editor. 
Carillo at the time had no fixed inten- 
tion of becoming a comedian, but with 
that human desire of the born entertainer 
to “show off,” he insisted on giving imi- 
tations. His best was that of a China- 
man, a particularly noisy and persistent 
Chinaman. And in time this rather got 
on Stevens’ nerves. It is terribly hard 
to write learned dramatic reviews with 
a talkative young man at the next desk 


pretending to be the laundryman to whom 
you are indebted for the very shirt on 
your back. 

So, to be rid of Carillo, Stevens got 
him a job at one of the local vaudeville 
theaters—robbing “art” of nothing much 


to give the stage a possible boost. Ca- 
rillo was not a sensation in vaudeville, 
but he held on, adding various other imi- 
tations to his repertory until he became 
known. Years afterward he played bits 
for Oliver Morosco in his Los Angeles 
stock-companies — Italian counts who 
sputtered spaghettily and French dukes 
who insisted on kissing the irascible old 
gentleman of the play. When the Hat- 
tons wrote “Upstairs and Down,” Morosco 
cast Carillo as a busy Frenchman with 
flirtatious ways and a dialect that was 
born and raised in vaudeville. On the 
comedy side, he “ran away with the 
show.” And so the Hattons, capitalizing 
his success, wrote “Lombardi” for him 
and gave him the part of an Italian man- 
dressmaker, which he plays with gusto 
and a flavoring of chianti. 

Now comes the joker: As “Upstairs 
and Down” was written with the idea 
that the part of a sophisticated ingénue, 
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a “baby vampire,” would prove the prin- 
cipal and most interesting character, so 
“Lombardi, Ltd.,” was constructed with 
the intention of making the Carillo’ part 
the commanding comedy feature of the 
performance. But just as he had walked 
away with most of the laughs in the other 
play, so does Grace Valentine—playing 
an innocent mannequin convinced by the 
movies she has seen that she must be 
bad if she is to succeed in New York— 
divide the laughs with Carillo in this new 
play. And because she presents the most 
novel figure in the ensemble, and a char- 
acter dear to the heart of Broadway, the 
Longacre Square boys are insisting that 
she is dangerously near being the “hit 
of the show.” Now it is rumored that as 
a result of this newly developed interest 
the Hattons plan a comedy for her. 

She has an expanding sense of comedy, 
this newcomer, though most of her stage 
experience has had to do with emotional 
roles. For six years she has been trying 
to get a proper hearing on Broadway, 
meaning by “proper” a good part in a 
good play. For a season she understudied 
Irene Fenwick in “The Song of Songs,” 
but Irene continued in the best of health 
all during the run of that play. At one 
time there was a chance Irene Fenwick 
might miss a performance, so Grace Val- 
entine’s friends tell me. But she heard 
rumors of the success her understudy was 
meeting in rehearsal and these restored 
her immediately and kept her well for 
months. When Charles W. Taylor re- 
vived “Yosemite” two or three seasons 
ago, Grace Valentine played the part 
Laurette Taylor had created in that melo- 
drama years before, but the old play at- 
tracted little attention on Broadway. She 
also played a colorless part in a farce 
called “Johnny Get Your Gun” and was 
the heroine of Jack Lait’s “Help Wanted” 
during the Chicago run of that play. 


HE audience is the true Columbus 

of the stage. Managers may dis- 
cover geniuses by the dozen and the world 
take no account of them. Newspaper re- 
viewers may shout the name of a favorite 
from the column-tops and never advance 
him or her a yard nearer fame. I recall 
a contemporary who was forever discov- 
ering latent genius and predicting with 
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a great adjectival flourish that this one 
or that one would “go far.” . And often 
they did—so far we seldom heard of 
them afterward. But let a representative 
audience decide that a player is ready for 
advancement and—with the vote 
approved by other audiences— 

the advancement is as good 

as ordered. During the 

six years she was trying 

to command recogni- 

tion on Broadway, 

Grace Valentine, as 
noted, had two 
chances, but in 
neither instance did 
her audiences pay 
particular atten- 
tion to her. Yet 
within a week after 
the “Lombardi” 
crowds took her 
up, thanks to the 
chance the Hat- 
tons had given her, 
she had received 
offers from three 
other managers—a 
situation the expe- 
rienced Morosco 
foresaw and fore- 
stalled by signing 

a four-year con- 
tract with her. 


Photograph 
by Maurice 
Goldberg 


ILDA BENNETT 

presents another case in point. 
Probably half the people who see and 
hear this delectable young woman play- 
ing and singing the name part in “The 
Riviera Girl” at the New Amsterdam 
Theater, having never taken note of her 
before, decide that she is some one’s most 
recent discovery. Certainly she never 
before has played a part so well, or with 
anything like the same charm. And yet 
Wilda has been with us for some time. 
As long ago as the season Henry W. Sav- 
age produced “Everywoman” at _ the 
Herald Square Theater, Wilda Bennett 
came from the quiet of her Asbury Park 
home to embody the rdle of Conscience for 
him, and when that allegory was taken 
to London and presented at historic 
Drury Lane, she was the only American 
member of the original company taken 


Philip, aged six, and James, aged four, sons of Ernest 
ruex, “the boy actor.” 
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along with it. She was The Fairy Queen, 
too, in David Belasco’s production of 
“The Good Little Devil,” when Million- 
airess Mary Pickford returned briefly to 
the stage as the heroine and 
Ernest Truex came out of 
the West to make his first 
reputation as an_ actor 
of boy parts, playing 
opposite Mary. And 
more. recently she 
was the _ pleasant 
heroine of “The 
Only Girl.” But it 
has remained for 
“The Riviera Girl” 
to be the medium 
of her real discov- 
ery. She, I’m sure, 
will go far. 


CANNOT 

seem to escape 
the “discovery” 
theme. Every pa- 
per I pick up re- 
minds me of it. 
Here is an account 
of David Belasco’s 
discovery of Ina 
Claire, who has 
abandoned musical 
comedy, for the 
present, to become 
a dramatic star in 
a frail but amus- 
ing little comedy called “Polly with a 
Past.” Bless us, Sir David did not dis- 
cover Ina. As I have heard the story, 
she discovered him—years ago, just 
after she left off being a schoolgirl in 
Washington, D. C. 

She was eager then to be ‘a second 
Elsie Janis” and give imitations in vaude- 
ville—which she did. And they were 
mostly very bad imitations—the best of 
them being that of Harry Lauder, who 
was the sensation of the time. But she 
called on Mr. Belasco, with her anxious 
mother in tow, to ask him to teach her 
to act, if he would be so kind. He said 
he would if he could, but he couldn’t just 
then. And so Ina went on at the Amer- 
ican Music Hall and finally drifted into 
a bad musical comedy Richard Carle was 
doing in Chicago and then back to New 
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York to blossom finally as the heroine of 
“The Quaker Girl.” 

The man who staged “The Quaker 
Girl” was called to London by George 
Edwardes, as I recall the circumstances, 
and it was he who recommended the 
American girl to that famous English pro- 
ducer. She had two or three seasons in 
London after that, and improved one 
hundred per cent in all that 
she did. When she came 
home again, it was not as a 
vaudeville mimic, nor yet as 
a heroine of musical comedy, 
but as a finished artist and 
a mannerly young 
woman. She had one 
or two seasons in Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s ‘‘Follies,”’ 
not because she ap- 
proved of that style 
of entertain- 
ment, but rather be- 
cause Ziegfeld was 
willing to pay her a 
better salary than 
other managers 
thought they could 
afford. But she never 
forgot Mr. Belasco or 
her desire to become 
an actress, and when 
he found “Polly,” 
which permits her to 
play two acts as a 
sort of Gaby Deslys 
and thus revert reason- 
ably to her gift for 
mimicry, he immedi- 
ately sought her out. 

There is a _ rumor, 
though I have been 
unable to discover 
much foundation for 
it, that Miss Claire 
is engaged to the son 
of one of those old 
families that object 
to their boy’s marry- 
ing a stage person— 
or rather did object 
most strenuously to 
his marrying a. mem- 
ber of the “Follies” organization. And 
that is given as one reason why she is so 
keen to be a legitimate actress. 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 
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RNIE TRUEX is in an amusing pre- 
dicament. Truex, as you will remem- 
ber if you happened to see him bobbing 
about the stage in “The Dummy” or 
“Very Good Eddie,” stands something like 
five feet in high-heeled shoes, and in con- 
tour suggests a half-portion lead pencil. 
That is one reason he was selected for the 
part of a childless husband in the eugen- 
William P. ical farce expressively entitled 
Carleton as ‘The Very Idea.” In the play 
Joe Garvin he is presumed to represent 
al Pate the result of the unscientific 
bert Goodhue reeding of the race—an un- 
in““TheVery dersized, overbred “Mr. Pee- 
Idea.” wee.” To add to his insignifi- 
cance he has grown one of 
those miniature or pipe- 
cleaner mustaches and is 
perfectly in the picture. 
Being a brainy little ac- 
tor and having the last 
season or two devel- 
oped a real talent for 
farce, Truex, if not 
the “whole show,” is 
at least a good two 

thirds.of it. 

But it happens also 
that he is married— 
not only married but 
the father of two 
sturdy lads of four 
and six years. And 
when he overhears 
people in the cars 
on which he com- 
mutes between New 

* York and his summer 
home in Great Neck, L. L., 
suggesting that he must 

be much the same type 

off the stage as the 

chap he appears to be 

on, he restrains him- 

self with difficulty. 

Some day, some- 

where along that 

route, the track- 

walkers will prob- 

ably pick up the 

pieces of a man presum- 

ably thrown through a car window—and 
it will not be Ernie. 

The Truex boys are almost as big as 

their father, and being chummy with him, 

















Grace Valentine, 
who.has made a 
hit in “Lombardi, 
Ltd.,” as an in- 
nocent little man- 
nequin whothinks 
she’ll have to be 
wicked tosucceed. 
For six years she 
has been trying 
to get a proper 


hearing on Broad- 
way, meaning by 
“proper” a go 

part in a good 
play. Now she 
has such a part. 
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they are usually included in the family 
entourage when Papa goes to play in 
Boston or Chicago or wherever he expects 
to settle for a few weeks. Bright kiddies, 
too! It was James, the younger, who 
insisted when they pinned a Red Cross 
badge on him last Easter, that he was a 
“Hot Cross Nurse.” Which leads to the 
suspicion that he will be writing librettos 
one of these days. 


HE fates have a way of rewarding 

patience, but the hussies have no 
sense of time. For thirty-eight years they 
overlooked Bluch Landolf, and then in 
fifteen minutes lifted him from what 
practically was total obscurity to a prom- 
inence of which he had never dreamed. 

Bluch is a clown, a trick-bicyclist, an 
acrobat. To distinguish him with greater 
particularity, he is the young man who 
introduced the forward and backward 
somersault on a bicycle in America. But 
until this winter he was a mere member 
of a troupe, without so much as his name 
on the program of the second- and third- 
class theaters and music-halls in which 
he appeared. He was one of “Bud” 
Snyder’s assistants. 

Then came his great chance at the Hip- 
podrome in New York. He did not rec- 
ognize it as a great chance, however. It 
was just one more job to him. He went 
on as usual and performed as usual. But 
next morning when he bought the papers 
and took them to breakfast with him to 
see what the reviewers had said about 
Mr. Snyder and his act, he discovered 
that his employer was practically ignored, 
and that he, the obscure one, was hailed 
as the greatest clown the big theater had 
entertained since the days of Marceline. 
Even the squealing Toto, the’ popular 
buffoon of the two previous seasons, was 
forgotten. 

It was a great day for Bluch. Prob- 
ably more people asked about him, what 
his name was, where he came from, what 
were his age and his antecedents, than 
had previously shown interest in him dur- 
ing all the thirty-eight years of his life. 
He had come face to face with “the thrill 
that comes but once in a lifetime.” He 
had arrived. 

It is of such experiences that the ro- 
mance and the fascination of the ‘‘show- 
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business” are composed. Bluch had been 
a funny fellow for ten or twenty years. 
He had toured the world. People had 
laughed at his antics in practically all 
the cities of America, in Europe, in South 
America and even in the desert towns 
of Morocco. But the time and the con- 
ditions had never before been as perfect 
as they were the night of his début in 
“Cheer Up,” and the fates had passed 
him by. ; 

He is a true internationalist in comedy, 
working in pantomime and weird clothes. 
And the way he mastered the silent art 
is not the least interesting of his experi- 
ences. He comes of a circus family; he 
was born, in fact, in a circus wagon while 
his father and mother were giving shows 
by the wayside and in the small towns. 
He was gymnast and acrobat in his early 
teens, and like all lads of that age, he 
was keen for adventure. He fell in with 
a troupe of Arabs headed for Morocco. 
He was agile and spare and small, and 
they needed a “top mount”—one of those 
scrambling youngsters who stand at the 
peak of the human pyramid and twist 
themselves nonchalantly into the form of 
a pretzel on their way to the ground. 

The Arabs concluded, however, that it 
would not be wise to take a foreigner with 
them to the desert, and so they induced 
him to appear as the dumb boy of the 
troupe. Sometimes they would spend a 
full day, occasionally two days, in a town; 
and all that time Bluch dared not speak. 
The sign-language became second nature 
to him, and when he returned to civiliza- 
tion, it was easy for him to perfect the 
art. 

When trick-bicycling became some- 
thing of a fad, he took it up, and for 
some years worked in tights and spangles 
as a “sensation”—the days of the for- 
ward and black “flop” for which he was 
famed among his fellows. In London he 
met Snyder and joined his company. It 
was Snyder who suggested that he add 
the baggy pants of the buffoon to his act, 
and since then he has been building up 
the comedy that finally won him recog- 
nition as one of the really great clowns 
of his day. Since that first night of 
“Cheer Up” he has had all sorts of offers 
from vaudeville magnates and others, but 
I suspect it will be some time before they 
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let him get away from the Hippo- 
drome. 


ig a ZIEGFELD has gained so 
wide a reputation as a connoisseur of 
feminine beauty and a patron of those 
blessed with exceptional talent that hun- 
dreds of people all over the country have 
constituted themselves his “scouts.” 
Hardly a day passes that he is not advised 
from some section of the United States 
that he would be wise to import to New 
York some particular entertainer or some 
great local beauty for one of his shows. 
If it happens that he is convinced by the 
writer, he frequently starts an investiga- 
tion, or if the person advising him is 
known to be of sound judgment, he has 
been known to forward a contract and 
railroad-fare to the selected candidate. 

It was by such means that he recently 
added Muriel Southern to the attractions 
at “The Midnight Frolic.” Muriel was 
singing intimate songs in a California 
cabaret, where she had established herself 
a favorite. A Ziegfeld scout saw her, 
liked her and advised the manager to en- 
gage her forthwith—which he did. The 
young woman was probably very much 
surprised to receive the invitation, and 
very much delighted as well, for she came 
straight on. She is singing and dancing 
with the other cut-ups on the New Am- 
sterdam roof now, and though she has 
been rather buried by the other talent, 
it is expected she will have a better 
chance to make a place for herself when 
the next “Frolic” is staged. 


TH best story of a proud family 
humbled by the stage I have heard 
is that of the Gileses—descendants of 
William B. Giles, famed as a politician 
of the Revolutionary days and one-time 


governor of Virginia. William B. is one 
of the historic figures uncovered by 
George Arliss and Mrs. Mary Hamlin in 
their play about Alexander Hamilton. 
Giles, in fact, is the villain of the play, 
a scurvy fellow who was jealous of Ham- 
ilton and sought to blacken his character 
to gain a political advantage. The au- 
thors claim that they have historical 
authority for making Giles this scheming 
type of cheap politician, but the Giles 
family, who for generations have held 
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their heads high and their social position 
beyond the reach of folk less fortunately 
connected, are quite peeved. The reve- 
lations of the play have tended to weaken, 
if not to shatter, the foundations of their 
préeminence, and a few of the more 
radical have gone so far as to threaten 
suit in the name of their ancestor for 
defamation of character. And they are 
being encouraged in this righteous stand 
by the Jeffersons and the Monroes, for 
neither the father of democracy nor his 
good friend James Monroe escape in the 
play with absolutely unblotted escutch- 
eons. It is to laugh—unless you happen 
to be a Giles. 


b | eaten FAVERSHAM, by way of 
becoming the most successful of 
local actor-managers, made a fortunate 
discovery when he produced Bernard 
Shaw’s “Getting Married” a year ago— 
the discovery that Mr. Shaw has created 
in America, and particularly in the intel- 
lectual centers, a public of his own. It 
matters little whether his plays are good 
acting-plays or not; the old complaints 
against long speeches and garrulous per- 
sonages in the play do not hold in his 
case. The lure of his smoothly written 
dialogue and the keenness of his wit are 
sufficient to interest those wearied of the 
conventional drama. 

Capitalizing this discovery, Mr. Faver- 
sham this season produced the talkiest of 
all the Shaw plays, “Misalliance,” though 
he does not act in it; and so far his judg- 
ment has again been justified. “My 
wife” (Julie Opp) “said to me the other 
day that I ought to go to the theater,” 
reported Mr. Faversham _ recently, 
“that I ought to see what is being done 
and how it is done. So I went to see 
four first-night performances; and I dis- 
covered that she was wrong—to this ex- 
tent at least: I had missed nothing in 
the theater, because the stage to-day is 
exactly where it was four years ago. That 
is why I cling to Shaw.” 


PLAYING Hvpathia in ‘“Misalliance” is 
a young English girl named Elisa- 
beth Risdon. She has been called the 
Mary Pickford of England because of 
her success in the cinema-drama at home; 
but she is a gifted actress in the spoken 
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Elisabeth Risdon, who has been called “the Mary Pickford of England,” is now playing in “ Misalliance.” 
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drama as well. She has been but six years on the 
stage. She walked into the Haymarket Theater in 
London one day and announced a desire to act. Nor- 
man Bage was producing the Dunsany drama, “The 
Gods of the Mountains” and gave her a part with two 
lines to speak. As one of the villagers, she was to ap- 
proach the jade god and exclaim: “O ancient diety, 
partake, partake!” And in her desire to be intense 
she repeated: “O ancient diety, tarpake, tarpake!” 
—thereby injecting a bit of comedy into the pro- 
ceedings neither author nor stage-director 
anticipated. She played several parts 
in London after that, and Bernard 
Shaw selected her for the name 

part in the English company <- 
that brought “Fanny’s « 

First Play” to America. / ~ 
She liked America, and ; pes 
though she returned to, + 
London (it was then ie ead 
she played in pic- 
tures) she came back 

to New York the first 
opportunity she had. 
When she heard that , 
Faversham was to do 
““Misalliance,” she ap- 
plied for the réle of Hy- 
pathia, was accepted and 
is now so happy that she 
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talks of becoming a real 
American and staying here for all time. 


WE were speaking a moment ago, as we have 
spoken many times before, of the part acci- 
dent plays in the success of persons connected 
with the great business of entertaining a nation. 
Consider, also, the “luck of the game.” I heard 
the other day that Irving Berlin’s royalties from his 
songs last year amounted to fifty-one thousand dol- 
lars. Perhaps this is not a great sum as compared 
with the earnings of many others, but it is a tidy little 
income, particularly for a lad who a few years ago 
was happy to earn a werkman’s wage singing songs 
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raed esa in a cabaret. 
of plodding, hes And one of the items that made the earning of 
been hailed as the this large sum possible was the sale of a song that 


just happened to be selected by the manufacturers 
of phonograph records as a companion-picce for 
the nationally popular song “Poor Butterfly.” 
The Berlin composition that was chosen was not 
one of his best sellers, but when it was put on 


worthy successor to 
Marceline as the Hip- 
podrome’s greatest clown. 
Above is a picture of him 
as he appears at the Hip- 
podrome, and here he is 


in propria persona. 
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the other side of the phonograph-record 
which contained the song success of the 
year, he profited generously from the 
iii unusually large sale. 
1otographs f ° ° ° . . ° 
yang In this connection it is interesting to 
Johnston tee L.. recall the history of “Poor Butterfly.” 
7, This popular song, as you probably 
have heard, was not purposely de- 
signed for the success it proved to 
be. “Poor Butterfly” was hurriedly 
written just before the Hippodrome 
entertainment in which it was 
featured was to open, to fill a va- 
cant place in the bill discovered 
at the dress rehearsal. 
Thus “accident” or ‘‘chance” 
or “luck”—call it what you will 
—accounts for two song suc- 
cesses of which the writers of 
the songs themselves no 
doubt did not dream when 
they were dashing them off. 


Muriel Southern, a new Ziegfeld attraction discovered by a volunteer beauty-scout in a California cabaret. She 
is singing and dancing with the other cut-ups on the New Amsterdam roof now, and though she has been rather 
buried by the other talent, it is expected she will have a better chance when the next “Frolic” is staged. 





In Central Park, of 
a crisp day, it was 
not an uncommon 
sight to see the big 
sailor being instructed 
in the art of riding 
by the sliver of a girl 
in the red riding-coat. 


By Gertrude 
Brooke Hamilton 
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| y WEMMY CRANEFPLY had had 
his heyday on the race-tracks. 
\___} He had once owned the cham- 
pion Flashlight, who for a span had 
‘made all opponents dizzy on _ the 
stretches. When Flashlight had gone 
down, breaking a foreleg, and it had 
been necessary to destroy him, Jemmy’s 
heart had cracked and his luck had 
‘turned turtle. He had dropped out of 
the racing life, and in time he had 
struck the muddy trail hit by the dead- 
‘Head and the dead-beat. Now you 
wouldn’t bet a nickel on Jemmy Crane- 
fiy—with his battered pearl-gray hat, 
glass-set ring and crooked swagger- 
stick. 

Jemmy spent most of his time on the 
Streets. Since he had gone down with 
his champion, the streets had taken the 
place of the race-course in Jemmy’s life. 
hey had the pace, color and motion ; 
they had the sporting events, styles, 
‘beauties and excitemenhts; they had the 
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crowd and the gamble. When not on 
the streets, Jemmy lived in a room over 
the stables of a riding-school near Cen- 
tral Park. 

The one-time owner of the champion 
Flashlight had a daughter named 
Felipa, a hundred pounds of youth, 
beauty and “‘sass.” ‘‘Fillie,” as Jemmy 
usually called her, was employed in the 
riding-school as _ stable-attendant and 
riding-teacher. The master of the 
school, Rory O’Shay, was in love with 
Felipa; so were a jockey named Lod 
Nick and a cabby named Gustave La- 
quais. Rory; Lod and Gustave lived 
in the other rooms over the riding-sta- 
bles. They were great friends, the three 
of them; but they were all in the race 
for Felipa’s hand. Felipa loved them 
all—as she loved the horses and her fa- 
ther. There was no one, as yet, whom 
she loved’ better than the “rucker’” 
Jemmy Cranefly. 

Though Felipa was always lashing 
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Jemmy for his loose tricks, she loved 
him. It was a sharp stone in her slen- 
der, sensitive heel that often on the 
stairs from the rooms down to the rid- 
ing-stables Jemmy hooked Lod Nick 
with the crook of his swagger-stick and 
touched the jockey for a coin, and that 
in the shanty behind the stables where 
Gustave Laquais kept his hansom, 
Jemmy buttonholed the cabby for ciga- 
rettes, and that in the stables Jemmy en- 
tertained Rory O’Shay with recollections 
of old-time favorites of the tracks to 
get the price of a meal off the riding- 
master. And it was gall to Felipa’s 
high spirits that out on the streets of 
the city, where Jemmy liked to sport, 
he was little better than a trash-picker. 

On the streets—if Felipa had known 
it—Jemmy was a plutocrat. Next to 
owning a place on the race-tracks comes 
owning a place on the streets of a city, 
being an insider in the stretches where 
life and death run neck and neck. 


“TF I stopped bumming about town, 

Fillie,” said Jemmy to his daughter 
when she took him to task for being a 
He twiddled 


loafer, “I’d get stalled.” 

his swagger-stick. 
Felipa, putting an extra polish on a 

bridle-bit, fixed sparkling black eyes on 


Jemmy. “Better a stall than a ditch!” 
she flared. 

“I’m not ditched,” said Jemmy airily. 
He filched a pocketful of oats from a 
measure in the stables; he liked to feed 
the horses on the streets from his hand. 

Felipa’s bright eye caught Jemmy 
stealing the oats. ‘‘You’d take the 
blinkers off the dead!” she said indig- 
nantly. 

“Rory wouldn’t grudge your pappy 
a few oats,” Jemmy gayly wheedled. 

“You mustn’t do these things, Jem,” 
scolded Felipa. “They put you in a 
low class. They take the form out of 
you and make you a poor sport.” She 
turned Jemmy’s pocket inside-out, let- 
ting the oats fall back into the measure. 

Jemmy looked abashed, and his shoul- 
ders sloped a trifle under his shapeless 
coat of loud plaid. He turned the glass 
ring on his finger and endeavored to 
appease Felipa by chucking her. under 
the chin with his swagger-stick. 


Felipa bobbed ‘her curly head aside 
from the chucking cane. Then she 
laughed, small teeth dazzling behind 
cherry-red lips, and impulsively threw 
her arms about Jemmy. “I wish you 
were as nice as you might be, Jem!” she 
said. 

Jemmy cheered up immediately. Be- 
fore a cracked looking-glass on the wall 
of the stable he adjusted his old pearl- 
gray hat and pulled down his frayed 
polka-dot waistcoat. 


USTAVE LAQUAIS drove into the 

stables from the shanty at the rear. 
On the seat of his hansom, in his bot- 
tle-green cabby coat and high tan hat, 
Gustave made a good picture. He 
tipped his hat as he drove by the stall 
where Felipa was polishing the bridle- 
bit. “Off for the day, Fillie,” he said 
in a soniferous bass. 

“Good luck with.the fares, Gus,” 
said Felipa, running to unbar and open 
the stable doors. 

Whip up, hat off, Gustave drove 
through the doors. 

Felipa stood in the sunshine at the 
open doors with pleasure in the morn- 
ing written on her sparkling face. She 
lifted her curly head in the wind that 
blew into the stables. Her booted feet 
fretted to be out in the air. But she 
returned to the stall and_ her bridle- 
bit. She worked with a will. 

Lod Nick came down the stairs that 
led from the rooms above. ‘What do 
you know, Fillie,’ he said in a reedy 
voice as he vaulted over a little gate at 
the foot of the stairs, “I’m riding for 
March Montbell!” 

Felipa’s black eyes danced. 
are?”’ she cried. 

“Sure thing,” nodded Lod Nick, his 
lean, good-looking face agrin. “I went 
under one of the Montbell trainers yes- 
terday.” He slapped his slender thigh. 
“T am’ going to ride Dovetail.” 

Felipa came stepping from the stall. 
“You'll never ride a bad race on Dove- 
tail,” she predicted, face bright. “The 
Montbell horses are my choice, al- 
ways!” 

“T know it,” said Lod Nick eagerly. 
“Montbell is the big one of the turf. 
Fillie, I’m tickled with this luck!” He 
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caught her hand.’ “Say, if I—will 
you?” He stumbled in his ardor. 

She laughed in his face. “You're in 
a speedy humor this morning, Mr. 
Nick!” she teased, pulling away her 
hand. On her slim toes she went back 
to the stall and her work there. 

From the office aperture of the sta- 
bles came Rory O’Shay, to shake hands 
with Lod about his luck. “Sure, you’re 
the favored boy,” he said in his facile 
baritone. “March Montbell — the 
ngs -bag! And Dovetail—the popu- 
lar three-y ear-old !”” 

Jemmy, unnoticed at the rear of the 
stables, refilled his pocket with oats 
from the measure. He approached the 
doors and stood with hanging jowls in 
the sunshine... “Every pacer has his 
day,” he mumbled. “A short day, 
T.oddy boy.” He drew out a tattered 
silk handkerchief and blew his nose. 

Lod, in prodigal mood, dug his hana 
into his pocket. “That's G 
true, Jem,” he said, 
transferring a fistful of 
silver to Jemmy. 

Felipa was quick to 
interfere. “Pap’s- 
no panhandler, 

Lod,” she 
said with 4 
nag h Sia : 
spirit. ¢ 
She took 

t e 


“appease Felipa by chucking 
Or code das <a be Seaieiedil. 


money from Jemmy and returned it to 
the jockey. 

Discomfited, Jemmy decorated his 
breast-pocket with his silk handkerchief 
and acted as if the coin meant nothing 
to him. Twirling his swagger-stick, he 
effected a nonchalant get-away through 
the stable doors. 


i Sg oe riding-stables were on a cross- 

town street leading to Central Park. 

Jemmy Cranefly took the street with his 

stick and glass ring in play. He 

& stopped on the corner beside a city 

4] waste-paper can and selected his 

morning newspaper. He found 

‘ the shred of a small flag in 

» the can, took a pin from 

the flap of his waistcoat 

and adorned the lapel of 

his loud plaid coat with 

the colors. In the shel- 

ter of a public build- 

ing he sat on his fa- 

vorite water-plug and 

enjoyed the sporting- 

sheet of his paper, the 

war news, the editori- 

als and the local 

events. He arose, to 

saunter to the curb 

where a dray-horse 

was standing and 

with an air of be- 

nevolence feed the 

horse with oats from 

his ringed hand. Then 

he strolled around the 

Park to the Avenue. 

In with the crowd— 

millionaire and men- 

dicant, painted and 

pallid, spry and slow, 

merry and mournful, 

breezy and broken— 

Jemmy, eyes for all 

of it, used his swag- 

4 ger-stick as he 
BY ’ walked. 

In his day Jem- 
my had spun along 
the Avenue with 

his four-in-hand, - Fe- 
lipa’s mother, a dashing 

‘blonde, attracting envy and 

attention beside him. ~ Now he found 
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zest in the limousines and the groomed 
good-livers in them. He enjoyed the 
long stretch of concrete, where all sorts 
of races were being run. He bet on the 
woman-flesh on the race-course of the 
Avenue—how long before the fast track 
hurt this one or the soft track beat the 
other one. He stopped in his stroll be- 
fore several window-displays—a par- 
ticularly choice showing of jewelry, an 
array of sport-toggery, a lily pond in a 
florist’s window and an exposition of 
pink and white lingerie. 

From down the wide thoroughfare 
came the sound of’ drum and bugle. 
Jemmy joined the throng halted at the 
curb. A regiment of soldier-boys came 
tramping up the Avenue. Line after 
line passed Jemmy. The trained feet 
made a rhythmic, martial sound. The 
flags flew gayly in the wind. The sun 
shone on khaki backs. 

Jemmy took off his battered pearl- 
gray hat. “Hurrah,” he said in his 
cracked voice. “Hurrah for your right 
forelegs! Who says you'll go down and 
have to be killed? Who says it?” 
Jemmy rapped with his stick a big 
young sailor near him in the curb 
crowd. 

“Nobody says it,” replied the young 
sailor, disengaging himself from the 
stick. He looked at Jemmy with a pair 
of very blue eyes. He was as hand- 
some a tar as ever donned laced trou- 
sers: he stood high, weighed solid, had 
fresh-colored skin and a whimsical, lov- 
able mouth. He laughed as he took 
stock of Jemmy Cranefly—glass ring, 
stick and old-sport toggery. “Your 
badge has seen service,” he said, salut- 
ing the fragment of colors on the loud 
plaid coat. 

“Somebody threw it into a paper- 
can,” said Jemmy, still excited by the 
passing soldiers. “That was rough- 
shod work!” Jemmy’s run-down, spat- 
ted shoes kept time with the regi- 
ment. ‘Fine steppers!” he declared, 
rapping the sailor again. “They will 
keep up with the pace all the way!” 

“All the way,” agreed the sailor, free- 
ing himself from the stick. 

“T know the heels when I see them!” 
wagged Jemmy. “From the start I can 
pick the winners. Take the tip, my boy, 
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from the man who owned that champion 
speeder Flashlight.” He hurrahed with 
his hat for the soldier boys as the last 
lines passed. 


FLEET of automobiles that had 

been held up by the battalions 
poured through the Avenue. Pedes-. 
trians that had flanked the sidewalks 
moved on. 

The young sailor offered his ciga- 
rette-case to Jemmy, who accepted a 
smoke from the handsome tar. “How 
long have you been in training, my 
boy?” he asked expansively. 

“Some months at Newport and some 
weeks on a ship in the North River,”. 
answered the sailor. “And I wish I 
were at sea.” 

“The training is the tedious part,” 
observed Jemmy, with the air of a wise- 
acre. He accepted a light from the 
sailor and drew on the cigarette with a 
display of his glass ring. “The young 
starters always want to rush through the 
barrier. They kick against delay at the 
post. I know the colts!” 

“T wish I were at sea,” repeated the 
handsome sailor, laughing, “because 
there is nothing on land.” 

“What!” exclaimed Jemmy, waving 
his hand toward the Avenue. ‘Fine 
weather, fine crowds, every place on 
the grandstand taken. What more can 
we want, my boy?” 

“You’re a philosopher,” laughed the 
sailor, suddenly linking his arm with 
Jemmy’s. . “I’m on _ shore-leave,” he 
added impulsively. “I’ve only a couple 
of silver bullets and nothing to do. 
Let’s bum together.” He took posses- 
sion of Jemmy’s swagger-stick. “Old 
top,”—whimsically,—“‘if__ there’s  any- 
thing on land, show me.” 

There was nothing Jemmy Cranefly 
liked better than picking up a comrade. 
He liked them with money in their 
pockets, but if their pockets were empty 
and they were simply keen for adven- 
ture, he was game to the sport. He 
started along the Avenue arm in arm 
with ‘the handsome young tar. He 
told him his name and asked the sailor 
his. 

“Call me Treve,” said the young 
mariner. 
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EMMY treated the young sailor to 

the free show of the streets. No 
mammoth theatrical revue had more 
diversions than Jemmy’s street-show. 
For music there were the hurdy- 
gurdies, the bands, the grapho- 
phones in stores and the hotel 
orchestras that might be heard by 
standing outside gilded windows; 
for scenic effects there were the sky- 
scrapers, the vistas through side- 
streets, the parks, and the rivers 
dotted with every kind of 
vessel from the little pleas- 
ure-craft to the big men-of- 
war ; for dramatic action there were the 
multitudinous thoroughfares, with their 
patches of human tragedy, sparks of 
human comedy and echoes of human 
farce. 

Jemmy lunched—at Treve’s expense 
—on bean soup, white crackers and but- 
termilk. In the afternoon he had a gin- 
ger pop. And at dark, when the city 
was lighting up, he had beef stew, bat- 
ter cakes and an apple dumpling. 

“Where do you live, Jemmy?” asked 
Treve with interest. 

“Out yonder, Treve,” 
said Jemmy, waving toward 
the brilliant streets. 

“Haven’t you a roof to 
cover you?” laughed the 
sailor. 

“Ves, I’ve a roof, . 

Treve,” admitted 
Jemmy as he set his 
swagger - stick ong 
the floor and 
twirled it. Jemmy 
thought of Felipa, j 
who might be bak- 
ing a veal pie in ° 
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out where the dark might be beyond the 
incandescence. 


The handsome young tar took pos- 
session of Jemmy’s stick in rising. 
“Where now?’ he asked. “Your 

f roof, Jemmy?”’ He put his blue- 
ribboned cap on his shapely head. 
“You've made the day pass,” he 
added, “and that’s more than 
many can do. I’ve still an hour 
off my ship. Show me your roof, 
Jemmy.” 

“‘What’s one roof, with the town 
full of roofs?” inquired Jemmy. 
But he wendeéd his way home, arm 
in arm with his fellow-adventurer. 


© lige lamps on each side of the 
doors of the riding-school sta- 
bles were lighted and flaring in the 
wind. The trade-mark of the 
school, two crossed whips, stood 
out in green over the doors. The 
windows above the stables had 
boxes of growing greens. A 
weather-vane on the building was 
a galloping little steed 
with a red, white and 
blue streamer in. its 
teeth, When Jemmy 
opened the doors, the 
glow from the lamps at 
the entrance illuminated 
the interior of the sta- 
bles: the horses in the 
fancy stalls, the bright 
nails hung with sad- 
dlery, the well- 
scrubbed palings that 
fenced the horses in, 
and the queer little gate at 

the foot of the flight of stairs. 
Overhead, some one was picking 


the room over the 
riding-stables and 
calling in the jockey, 
the cabby and 
riding-master to help 
her eat it. Felipa’s 
mother, the dashing 
blonde, had whis- 
~ pered, when dying: 
“The baby’s a girl, 
Jem; keep her free of 
the tracks.” 


Jemmy’s jowls sagged, and he stared 
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a banjo; and as Jemmy and Treve 
entered the stables, a trio of mascu- 
line voices began singing. 

Jemmy and Treve went through 
the gate and up the stairs. From a 
hall furnished with a bright rag-mat 

and a stove, five rooms branched 

off: one had a horseshoe over it, 

one an old cab-lamp, one the 

trade-mark of the riding- 

school, one an atrocious paint- 

ing of a flashy blonde-and one a snap- 
shot of the champion Flashlight. 


There was nothing 
Jemmy Cranefly liked 
better than picking upa 
comrade. He started along 


the Avenue arm in arm 


with the handsome tar. 
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In Jemmy’s room they were sidging— 
Lod Nick, Gustave Laquais and Rory 
O’Shay. Felipa, in her red riding- 
jacket, black skirt and slim boots, was 
playing the banjo, Her dark curly head 
was at a gay angle; her black eyes were 
sparkling ; and her cherry-sweet mouth 
was buttonholed to the music. 

Treve, with his eyes on her, seized 
Jemmy’s arm. “I like your roof!” he 
said impulsively. 

Felipa stopped playing the bento 
when she saw Jemmy with the hand- 
some young stranger. She surveyed 
Treve with a quick turn of her curly 
head. Jemmy introduced the sailor as 
a lonely boy ashore. Lod, Gustave and 
Rory heartily pulled him into their 
midst. Felipa smote the banjo, and they 
sang the chorus of their song: 

“Walk ye - walk ye in, walk ye in, 


say 
Walk ye in the parlor and hear the 
banjo play. 
Walk ye in the parlor and hear 
the banjo ring, 
Watch the nimble fingers as they 
pick upon the string!” 

The handsome tar joined in the sing- 
ing with a clear, full tenor. They sang 
“Old Dan Tucker,” “Sleep, Kentucky 
Babe” and ‘The Mick Who Threw the 
Brick.” After the singing, Felipa had 
cake and ale for them. 


ELIPA passed Treve the cake-plate. 

“Take some before Gustave clears 
it,” she laughed. “And don’t give any 
to Lod—he can’t eat sweets.” 

Treve helped himself to a piece of 
chocolate cake. ‘“‘Why can’t Lod have 
sweets ?” he asked her. 

“They’re fattening,” said Felipa. 
“Lod’s in training.” She glanced with 
pride at the lean, good-looking jockey. 
“He’s to ride Dovetail.” 

“I’m a seaman,” said the tar, smiling 
at her. “I’m not up with the stables.” 

“You know the name of March Mont- 
bell, don’t you?” asked Felipa with 
bright commiseration. 

“Ves,” admitted 
flushing. 

“Dovetail’s a Montbell horse,” 
plained Felipa. 

“Oh!” said Treve, looking across the 
table at Lod. 


the young sailor, 


ex 


“You’re in some company!” said Lod, 
winking. 

“Yes,” agreed the sailor, flushing 
again and looking about him. His very 
blue eyes tarried on Felipa in her jacket 
and boots. ‘Who do you ride for?” he 
asked her. 

“Rory O’Shay,” laughed Felipa. “I 
teach the beginners in the riding-school. 
My pappy was once a big racing-man.” 
Her soft glance at Jemmy showed how 
she loved him, before her eyes came 
back to the blue eyes of the sailor. “My 
grandpap was Bert Cranefly, the 
trainer,” she boasted. “And my great- 
grandpap was Jem C., whose name is 
still known on the tracks.” 

“My!” said the sailor, blue eyes 
merry. ‘Then what you must admire 
most is a good horseman.” 

“T do,” nodded Felipa. 

“T’m a poor horseman,” confessed the 
sailor. “I think I’d better come up 
here and take some lessons.” 

Felipa laughed gayly. “Rory, here’s 
some one who wants to come to the 
school.” 

“The divil he does!” exclaimed the 
riding-master. 

“May I be in your class?” the hand- 
some tar asked Felipa. 

Her eyes were like black diamonds. 
“T handle only the beginners.” 

“T think I’ve begun wrong, because 
I want to begin again,” said the sailor. 
“Tf I come, will you teach me to ride?” 

“Ask Rory,” she parried. 


H® looked at Rory. 

“Lad,” said the riding-master, 
eyes twinkling, ‘ ‘it’s slow I am to be 
answering. And it’s fair to be telling 
you that she-has the whip-hand over 
every man of us.” 

The big young sailor looked from 
Rory to Gustave and Lod. Though he 
was easily the handsomest, they had 
brawn and agility. He laughed as he 
put his hand in Rory’s. “Am I in her 
class?” he demanded. 

“We'll jig with you if you can out- 
class us, lad!” said Rory generously. 
He took an entry book of the riding- 
school from the pocket of ‘his breeches. 
“Tt’s your name I’m after asking,” he 
added. 
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“Treve,” said the sailor. z 

A clock struck in another room, and 
Treve glanced at his seaman’s wrist- 
watch. “I must be going back to my 
ship,” he said to Felipa. He picked up 
his cap, blue eyes on her face. “When 
I have shore-leave again, may I take a 
riding-lesson ?” 

“Rory’s entered your name in the 
school,” conceded Felipa. 

“Then I'll come back,” said Treve. 
“Good night. Good night, all.” He 
looked at Lod, Gustave and Rory. 

“Good night,” they answered in uni- 
son. 

Jemmy went with Treve down the 
stairs, through the gate in the stables, 
to the doors. 

Treve gave Jemmy a hug in parting. 
“VYou’re a good showman!” he cried. 
Big and debonair, he went off up the 
crosstown street. 

Jemmy, at the stable doors, sniffed 
the night air. Beyond the quiet street 
other streets were alight and alive, and 
part of the sky was whitened by the 
illumination of the city. The adven- 
‘turous night was beginning. He put on 
his pearl-gray hat and slipped out to 
the streets. 


REVE, the handsome young tar, soon 
became a familiar figure in the rid- 
ing-school. And in Central Park, of 
a crisp day, it was not an uncommon 
sight to see the big sailor astride a gen- 
tle horse, being instructed in the art 
of riding by the sliver of a girl in the 
red riding-coat. Rory O’Shay’s twin- 
kling eyes began to emit keen shafts 
when focused on Treve. Gustave La- 
quais became apt to remove mournfully, 
rather than to tip niftily, his high hat 
as he drove his hansom through the 
stables. Lod Nick wasted no time on 
melancholy humors. Quick to realize 
that Treve had dropped into the bunch 
and was outrunning it for Felipa’s fa- 
vor, Lod showed his heels; he showered 
Felipa with gifts, enhanced his lean 
good looks by constant toweling and 
currying and never overlooked a chance 
to emphasize the fact that he was rid- 
ing for March Montbell. 
Treve’s methods in the love-race were 
simple: he spent no money on Felipa ; 
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all he gave her was one picture-frame 
with his photograph in it—which he 
told her, with his easy laugh, had come 
from Davy Jones’ locker at the bottom 
of the sea. 

When Felipa put the picture up be- 
side the painting of the flashy blonde 
over her doorway, Lod made it a two- 
man race by unexpectedly winning a fat 
purse at Saratoga. 

Jemmy splurged on the coin Lod put 
in his pockets—but when Felipa, in a 
quandary, threw her arms about his neck 
and told him that Lod wanted her to 
marry him right away, Jemmy twiddled 
his swagger-stick and looked vacuous. 
“Don’t let ’em put a halter on your 
neck, Fillie,” he said without point. 

Felipa held Jemmy tightly with her 
slim arms. ‘What must I do, Pappy?” 
she asked. 

“Give Tweedledum and Tweedledee 
the go-by,” advised Jemmy nonsensi- 
cally. 

“Oh, Jem, talk to me!” urged Fe- 
lipa impulsively, black eyes lifting with 
a fleck of dependence. “It’s hard to de- 
cide alone. Lod has the money and 
the show. What would you do?” 

“You can’t beat the races,” said 
Jemmy, laying his ringed finger along 
his nose. “If you bet on a horse, he 
goes down, and if you stay off him he 
rolls home.” With a playful lash of 
his stick, he unlocked Felipa’s arms. 

Felipa took hold of Jemmy’s stick, 
detaining him with it. “Lod’s a safer 
venture than a sailor,” she said, losing 
breath. 

“Maybe so,” agreed Jemmy, getting 
his stick by an amiable twist. 

Felipa turned her red-jacketed shoul- 
der on Jemmy. “If my mother had 
lived, I’d have some one to talk to,” she 
said, hot tears in her voice. 

Jemmy hung his head and_ slunk 
away. 


E had not seen tears before in Fe- 

lipa’s eyes. From babyhood, she 
had been upstanding. Swe had man- 
aged her man-surrounded life and man- 
admired face with no cry for aid. With- 
out murmur, she had taken up the job 
of living and had expected nothing of 
her father. Jemmy took to the streets 
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when her eyes showed tears. He stayed 
away from the stables for a couple of 
days. A twitch of conscience took him 
home when he saw a flashy blonde with a 
child beside her in a limousine. It was 
raining, and in the house of glass on 
wheels the child looked safe. 

Jemmy let himself into the riding- 
stables with rivulets of water running 
from his pearl-gray hat. Felipa and 
Treve were sitting on the high side of 
a fancy stall, kissing each other. 

Jemmy whipped the water from his 
hat with his tattered silk handkerchief. 
The pair on the side of the stall did not 
notice him, and so he opened the little 
gate with his stick and made a get- 
away up the stairs. 

Lod, Gustave and Rory were in Jem- 
my’s room. Felipa’s three lovers were 
a disconsolate bunch: that rainy after- 
noon Jemmy’s daughter had accepted 
Treve. They paid no attention to 
Jemmy when he slunk in and hung up 
his hat and stick, but went on talking 
‘about the situation. 

, “Lord Harry!” said Lod, folding his 
lean arms, “I didn’t think she’d bump 
a March Montbell jockey!” 

“T was out from the start,” declared 
‘Gustave’s gloomy bass. 

“Bad ’cess it was to us when she saw 
the sailor-lad!” said Rory: ‘He has 
the way with him, the blue eye and the 
laugh that gets the colleen. Lads, we’re 
left. But it can never be said of our 
kind that we’re poor losers. He hasn’t 
your Montbell backing, Lod; and it’s 
easy guessing that any day in the year 
Gustave’s fares range higher than the 
money he pulls; and it’s meself who 
knows the neat earning the school brings 
me. But if he’s the lad of Fillie’s 
choosing, we'll take his hand.” 

Lod unfolded his arms and snapped 
his fingers. “We don’t know a lickery 
thing about him!” he blurted. 

_“He’s been fair in the run,” said 
Rory. “We know his name is Treve, 
and he has the country’s colors behind 
him. It’s true that now he’s the favored 
one. we must be asking him where he 
comes from and who his people are. 
Lads, we’ve seen Fillie bud to the beauty 
that’s turned the hearts in us. The man 
who wins her must first account to us.” 


EMMY was getting’ himself a snack 

of cold meat pie and a muffin from 
the food-box nailed to the outside of 
the window-ledge. He carried the food 
out to the circular hall and sat on the 
top step. He consumed pie in an 
unostentatious manner. Below him, in 
the riding-stables, Felipa was on one 
side of the gate and Treve was on the 
other. They were holding hands. 

“My sweetheart!” Treve exulted. 

Over the gate, Felipa’s cheek touched 
his. “I love you!” 

“T know you do,” said Treve, and he 
kissed her. 

“How do you know it?” asked Fe- 
lipa, pulling back. 

“T love you so hard you have to love 
me,” laughed Treve. 

“You’re my choice,” she said, and 
she kissed his forehead. 

He searched the beautiful face close 
to his. “Why am I your choice?” 

“Because you are you.” Her laugh 
was rapturous. ‘And I came near tak- 
ing Lod!” she confessed. “But I’d 
rather have you—just you, the sailor— 
till you go to sea.” With a sob she 
opened the gate and went completely to 
his arms. 

Rory- O’Shay came from Jemmy’s 
room and called down the stairs: 
“Treve, come up; it’s talking with you 
we'd be.” 

Arms about each other, Treve and 
Felipa came up the stairs. Jemmy 
moved his plate of pie to let them pass. 

“Treve,” said Rory, smacking his 
hand in the sailor’s, “it’s the luckiest 
man in the world you are. And it’s 
Rory O’Shay who says it.” 

“Thank you, Rory,” said Treve sin- 
cerely. 

Gustave thrust out his hand to the 
sailor. “She’s the girl we all love,” his 
deep voice rumbled. 

Lod Nick, lean face set, flung his 
hand to Treve. “You’ve won.” 

“You’re a good sport!” cried Treve, 
wringing Lod’s hand. 

“And now,” said Rory to Treve, “it’s 
asking a few questions we’d be. When 
you came among us—the divil take 
and the saints bless the evening !—you 
told us your name was Treve. It’s 
your whole name we're after now. We 
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Felipa turned her red-jacketed shoulder on Jemmy. “If my mother had lived, I'd have some one to talk to,” she said. 
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want to take your record and look at 
your teeth. And it’s your pedigree we’re 
after too. We stand as three brothers— 
the day pity us!—to Fillie Cranefly.” 


TREVE put his arm about Felipa and 
faced the room with his handsome 
features aglow. ‘You've been bully, 
you fellows,” he said. “And I want 
to tell you that I appreciate it. You 
ask for my credentials. I wish I had 
better ones to give. I wish, like Lod, 
I could point to hard work and _train- 
ing. My short term-under Uncle Sam 
is all I’ve had. Before I entered the 
navy as a seaman apprentice, I hadn’t 
done any work. I was lazy. I went 
to’ sea because there wasn’t anything on 
land. I wish I could tell you of a rec- 
ord worthy of Felipa. I wish I could 
skip over to the future and recount some 
honors I may win later. With Felipa 
for my star I’ll accomplish something, 
I think. As it stands, I am a chap who 
has done nothing for his name. TJreve 
is my first name, Rory. My last name 
is Montbell.” 

He went on rapidly. “I kept my 
last name back because I wanted peo- 
ple- to like me just for myself. I’m 
March Montbell’s son. I’m one of the 
Montbells. They’re born in money, 
and they die in money. ‘They eat up 
the ground with their money—and most 
of them. have stomach-trouble! I’m 
rich, fellows. Fillie, I’m rich. I’m dis- 
gustingly rich.” Flushing, he looked 
about him. 

Their expressions were: varied. 

Then Lod Nick was in the center of 
the room, close to Treve. ‘You—you!” 
sputtered Lod. “Fraud!” His lean 
features twitched. “Putting it over on 
us! Your father—owner of Dovetail! 
You!” His fists all but smashed into 
Treve’s face. : 

Gustave’s jaw came up and thrust 
out. “Yes, blast you,” he growled; 
“we thought you poorer: than us!” 

Rory’s face reddened. “It was trick- 
ing us, you were? It was making every 
man play the mouse in the bog? Divil 
take you!” : 

And Felipa, black eyes - enormous, 
slowly . withdrew. from the circle of 
Treve’s arm. A look of fright and 


doubt took the high color from her 
beautiful face under its tousle of dark 
curls. 

Treve looked from one to the other 
and gave his last look to Felipa. “Then 
you don’t want me?” he asked her. 

She made-a gesture that was a scared, 
confused gathering away. 

Treve removed his blue eyes from 
her. He looked at Lod, crowded up 
to him with fists still belligerent. “I’m 
sorry,” March Montbell’s son said to 
the jockey. 

“T’ll eat your lungs!” replied Lod. 

“Be careful what you eat, Lod,” 
smiled Treve sadly. 

The smile made Gustave and Rory 
remove their coats. 

Felipa spoke shrilly to Treve. ‘Please 
go!” She touched his arm, with the 
look that her father’s champion Flash- 
light must have worn when he went 
down, breaking his foreleg. 


cet in the hall, Jemmy, with the 

plate of meat pie on his knees, saw 
the look on his daughter’s face. Across 
the crack in Jemmy’s heart a draught 
blew. It became, as he gaped from 
the circular hall at Felipa’s spirited, 
breaking face, a gale of grief and mem- 
ory. He blinked at the snap-shot over 
his doorway. Flashlight, his colt! The 
necessary bullet that had plowed through 
the: champion’s delicate brain seemed to 
crack again through Jemmy !—and, like 
a double bullet, he felt the cracking in 
Felipa. 

Jemmy put aside his meat pie. He 
stood up. His shoulders filled out under 
his shapeless plaid coat, and within his 
frayed polka-dot waistcoat his torso 
swelled. © He took the doorway of his 
room, under the photograph of: Flash- : 
light. : 

“Gentlemen,” he said. in the ringing 
tones that had belonged to his heyday, 
“play fair.” He held up his hand with 
the glass ring. “Gentlemen, if this 
boy’s worst motive in juggling his name 
was to gain honest affection, may our 
motives be all as pure! Play fair, 
gentlemen. This. boyhas fairly won 
my ~daughter’s heart.” He stepped to 


‘Felipa and put her hand through his 


arm. 
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“I'll be jiggered!” ejaculated Lod 
Nick, losing his equilibrium. ‘Look at 
the cheap skate getting close to the 
millionaire !” 

Jemmy’s face mottled. “Harness 
. your impudent tongue!” he thundered 
at Lod Nick. His eye was so outraged 
and his voice so strong that the jockey, 
who knew a turfman when he met one, 
came down and eyed Jemmy with some- 
thing like respect. 

With Felipa’s hand through his arm, 
Jemmy addressed Treve Montbell. ‘My 
boy,” he said, “do you love my daugh- 
ter?” 

“Ves sir,” answered Treve. 

“Are you asking for her hand in mar- 
riage?” 

“Ves,” 

Jemmy spoke to Felipa. 
love this boy?” 

“Ves, Pappy,” said Felipa. 

Jemmy took Felipa’s hand and joined 
it with Treve’s. “If anyone in this 
room knows aught why these two should 
not be joined in matrimony, let him 
speak.” The manner of the one-time 
owner of Flashlight brooked no inter- 
ference. 

Treve and Felipa, hands linked, grew 
happy again. Her black eyes lost their 
fright, and his blue eyes lost their fatal- 
ism. He took her in his arms. She 
laid her curly head on his shoulder. 

She looked from under her long lashes 
at Lod, Gustave and Rory. “I love 
him,” she said. 

As well tear the pinions from a wing- 
ing bird as break the exquisite flight of 
a young girl’s love. Rory, Gustave and 
Lod were suddenly awkward and ill at 
ease. 

“Lads,” said Rory O’Shay, facile 
baritone a whisper, “it’s a fine wedding 
we'll be giving her.” Eyes twinkling 
behind tears, the riding-master left the 
room. 

The jockey and the cabby followed. 
Each went to his own room, and closed 
the door. 


“Do you 


EMMY, with the dignity of his hey- 
day still upon him, left the lovers 
alone. He descended the stairs to the 
stables. He blanketed the horses in the 
fancy stalls, measured the grain for the 
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next feeding, and saw that all was well 
with the riding accouterments. 

While Jemmy was busy with these 
things, Treve Montbell came down the 
stairs and through the little gate. 

“We're going to be married to- 
morrow, Pappy,” laughed the big young 
sailor, hugging Jemmy. 

“God bless you both!” said Jemmy. 

“God love you!” replied Treve. Arm 
about the loud plaid shoulder, Treve 
added with an impetuous flush: ‘You've 
shown me the promised land, showman! 
How’d you like money for the rest of 
your life?” He blurted it affection- 
ately. 

“No, no, my boy,” said Jemmy. He 
removed the impulsive arm from ‘his 
shoulder. He turned away, to hang a 
bridle-bit on a bright nail. “I’m going 
to take Fillie’s place in the stables and 
the school,” he said with sportsman- 
ship. “I'll. tend the horses and teach 
the beginners. No, no, my boy.” 

“Bully for you, old top!” said Treve. 

March Montbell’s son put on his 
sailor cap and went to the stable doors. 
He opened them. It was still raining, 
and the crosstown street was a shining 
stretch to the Park. Young Treve Mont- 
bell sent a look of unalloyed satisfac- 
tion about the riding-stables. 

“Good night,” he said simply. “I'll 
see you to-morrow.” He _ stepped 
through the doors and went off with 
a tread that echoed on the wet pave- 
ment. , 

Jemmy put the last thing in place 
in the stables. He turned out. the lamps 
at the entrance. He stood between the 
doors with the wooden bar in his hand. 
The long, wet street was full of pris- 
matic colors ; and beyond, and away, mil- 
lions of electric bulbs shone through 
the rain. Hooded automobiles were 
skidding along the slippery thorough- 
faré; pellmell the hordes were pouring 
over the wet town; limbs and lives were 
being risked on the crossings—all night 
long the streets would be alive in the 
rain! 

Jemmy Cranefly closed and barred 
the doors. His hand with the glass 
ring strummed for a second on his. 
heart. He climbed the stable stairs and 
went to bed, 
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been an unusu- { 
ally cold one, 
and in addition to the furnace 
heat Mr. Bartlett had a cannel- 
coal fire in the living-room. It 
blazed cheerfully, this lot. of 
coal being better than the lot he 
had bought earlier in the win- 
ter; and as he sat before the 
fire, Mr. Bartlett was comfort- 
able and well satisfied. His 
wife, who felt the cold more than he, 
sat in her usual place to the left of the 
fire, between the fireplace and the fur- 
nace-register. She.was cozy and com- 
fortable, for it was an undoubted fact 
that the heat that came from the fur- 
nace made a dash for the fireplace flue, 
and thus she secured the advantage of 
all the heat the double sources gave. 

Beside Mr. Bartlett, in an easy-chair 
the brother of his, sat Mr. Torway, the 
pleasant young Englishman who seemed 
much interested in Mr. Bartlett’s eight- 
een-year-old daughter May. He smoked 
a pipe somewhat shorter in the stem 
than Mr. Bartlett’s, and he paid more 
for his tobacco—as most Englishmen 
do, which is probably why pipes are not 
taboo in English clubs as they are here ; 
and he smoked more skillfully than Mr. 
Bartlett, not having to relight his pipe 
every moment or so. 

Although Mr. Bartlett had said noth- 
ing to Mr. Torway on the subject, and 
would have been the last man to say 
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He reached home in time to eat 
his dinner alone and | 
his memorandum-book. He was 
aghast to find he had'no meet- 
ing scheduled for that evening. 


looked at 


Lid. Lowi nae. 

anything, he 

wondered at 

times why Mr. 

Torway was not in France, or at least in 
England, taking some part in the war. 
Mr. Torway was a perfectly healthy 
young man, twenty-three years old, still 
a citizen of Great Britain and seemingly 
the most enthusiastically loyal of men. 
His mother and father, who lived up the 
street some three or four blocks from 
Mr. Bartlett, were also enthusiastically 
loyal; Mrs. Torway still wept whenever 
good Queen Victoria was mentioned. 
Mr. Torway, who was something in the 
coffee-importing way, was a_ typical 
Englishman, of an age difficult for an 
American to guess; but judging by Mrs. 
Torway’s apparently obvious age, Mr. 
Torway must have been well on toward 
sixty. He had come to America be- 
cause times were bad in England just 
after the beginning of the ‘new century, 
and he had done fairly well here. He 
was too loyal to England to think of 
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becoming an American citizen, and no 
one expected it of him, Neither did 
Mr. Bartlett expect Mr. Torway to rush 
home and take up arms, for Torway 
was old enough to leave that to others, 
and at home he might have been only 
another helpless Mr. Britling. 

But Mr. Bartlett was more puzzled 
by young Mr. Torway. Coming of a 
family so loyal to the King that Mrs. 
Torway, when war was declared, 
stopped getting meat ‘of the German- 
American butcher (although she went 
back to him two weeks later because the 
other butcher proved to be a German- 
American also, with inferior meat), 
young Mr. Torway’s indifference to do- 
ing his bit seemed strange. His busi- 
ness was such that he could have left 
it easily. On coming of age he had be- 
come an insurance agent. Mr. Bartlett 
had been his first willing victim, for 
Mr. Bartlett had feared his forty-eight 
years had brought infirmities that would 
prevent securing more insurance and he 
desired above all things to leave his fam- 
ily well provided for. 

Like Mr. Britling, of England, Mr. 
Bartlett was an author, but he had never 
been able to accumulate much money. 
He had a couple.of thousand dollars in 
bank-stock of a local Westcote bank 
that had not yet paid dividends; he 
owned his house—with a goodly mort- 
gage always asking its interest to be 
paid, and he always felt particularly 
happy if the first of the month found 
his bank-balance large enough to meet 
the monthly bills. The plump tax-bills 
came with astonishing regularity, and 
how close to the wind he had to sail can 
be understood when it is said he had a 
family of seven and that his income- 
tax—honestly reported—was under one 
hundred dollars. 

In this village of Westcote Mr. Bart- 
lett was not altogether unknown. He 
had taken part in various activities car- 
ried on for local charities, in which— 
as his name was reputed to be nationally 
famous—he had been considered a de- 
sirable assistant; and because of this 
local fame he had been made a director 
of the Westcote Bank. His name was 
believed to carry some prestige. _ Be- 
cause of these things he had been one of 
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a great many men in this suburban sec- 
tion of New York placed on the rolls of 
the Mayor’s Committee for National De- 
fense, and he had attended the first huge 
meeting in the Aldermanic chambers at 
the city hall in New York and had dis- 
covered that he was but one of a multi- 
tude thus honored.. Thereafter he re- 
ceived letters and circulars from time to 
time, which he read and either filed or 
tore in two and fed to the cannel-coal 
fire. 

Mr. Bartlett was in many ways a 
tired man. He had never reached a 
point where he could command top 
prices for his writings, such as Mr. 
Tarkington and Mr. Chambers com- 
mand, and all his life he had been fight- 
ing against poverty. As he sometimes 
said, he was “too busy writing to take 
time to write.”. He felt that his produc- 
tions suffered from hasty work, but it 
was so necessary for him to have money 
coming in regularly that he dared not 
take time to trim and polish. 

Mr. Bartlett belonged to the local 
town club and the local country club, 
as well as to two clubs in the city, but 
for a year he had had time but for one 
game of golf. He did get to one of the 
city clubs with fair regularity, because 
he was on the council of the Authors’ 
League, which met weekly for lunch 
there; but he was rarely seen at the other 
club, which was. the. club he loved best 
because he could meet so many of his 
fellow-craftsmen there. 


Me: BARTLETT filled his pipe now, 
as he sat before the fire in his own 
His daughter May had run over 
to a neighbor’s just before Mr. Torway 
had come in, and the conversation was 
already well along. 

“But there I can’t agree with you,” 


home. 


said Mr. Bartlett. “It is too easy to 
say we have no literature here. If you 
want that sort of thing and-think it is 
the only literature worth while; we have 
Howells, we have Edith Whartor. 
There’s Ernest Poole looming up, toe.” 

“But nobody quite like Meredith, 
Hardy or Galsworthy,” said young Tor- 
Way. 

“They are certainly very English,” 
admitted Mr. Bartlett. 








“You've no one like them, have you?” 

“Not like them, no. But we have 
Beach and Chambers and Vance—doz- 
ens of such—London, Hughes, Cobb. 
You see, Torway—” 

“See just what?” 

“T like your Merediths and Hardys 
and Galsworthys,”’ said Mr. Bartlett. 
“T like the Russian moderns. I like the 
French moderns. I like your English 
moderns. They are all well in their 
way; but England, Russia, France are 
not America.” 

He took up the poker and struck a 
lump of coal in the grate, making the 
fire blaze more briskly. 

“There is a brook in the Catskills I 
fish every spring,” he said. “It is a 
typical mountain brook. It rushes along 
at such a speed a man cannot stand in 
it after a rain has fallen, and even when 
the brook is lower, it leaps and roars 

‘and dashes along. There are rapids and 
falls,—two falls of thirty and forty 
feet,—and not for two rods in succes- 
sion is the brook alike. It is all hurry 
and haste and action. That is America! 

“At the lower end of our property 

there is a pool, a big pool. For a stretch 
the ground is quite level, and the brook 
widens into this pool, charming and wil- 
low-banked and deep on the southern 
side. The pool is like a bay—we call 
it ‘the Bay;’ and the channel of the 
brook is deep and along one side of the 
pool. It makes of the bay a wide, calm 
whirlpool, and any stick that enters it, 
any leaf that falls on its surface, goes 
around and around and around inter- 
minably. There is white foam on it, 
that gathers near the center of the sur- 
face and revolves slowly. It is beauti- 
ful after the turmoil of the noisy brook ; 
the noisy brook is beautiful after the 
quiet of the pool. I think your English 
novelist is like the pool—your Mere- 
dith and Galsworthy and Hardy. He 
pictures the pool in his novels. A float- 
ing stick touches a floating leaf; they 
travel together awhile; they part—the 
leaf touches another leaf; the stick 
buries itself in the calmly revolving 
foam. That is your English life, pic- 
tured by your English novelist. It is not 
American. America is the rushing, noisy 
brook.” 
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“Beach or London,” said Torway. 
“But the finer philosophical study—” 
“Oh, that!” said Mr. Bartlett. “We 
can do that, too, when we wish—Edith 
Wharton, Howells, Poole. That, of 
course, pictures a part of America, but 
it is not essence of America. The rush- 
ing brook, Torway! Action! Things 
doing, not things thought. That is essen- 
tial America; that is what our novelists 
sense. That is why they are more true 
than those who beseech them to be more 
true. Take your ‘Mr. Britling’—” 
“There is a book!” said Torway en- 
thusiastically. 
“A great book,” admitted Mr. Bart- 
lett. 
“T didn’t like it,” said Mrs. Bartlett. 

“A great book,” repeated Mr. Bart- 
lett. “An invaluable picture of a state 
of mind. In time to come it will be a 
greater book, an invaluable record of an 
England already dying. The future 
fame of Wells may rest on that book 
alone. But that could not be an Ameri- 
can book. Mr. Britling is not Ameri- 
can. I will venture to say that an 
American author would not react under 
the chemical of war-as Mr. Britling re- 
acted—lost in mental difficulties, won- 
dering what to do and how to do it, let- 
ting things move past him instead of 
helping them to move. Of course, I 
have my own idea of the book. I think 
Wells meant each character to represent 
a complete class of Englishmen, as he 
meant his American to represent all 
America. Britling—that’s a diminutive, 
to my notion, of Briton—the little 
Briton, so helpless in the sudden catas- 
trophe, but ‘seeing it through’ some- 
how. You have all the classes—the 
church, aristocratic society, the alien, 
and so on. Now, if America gets into 
the war, which God forbid—” 

His sentence remained unfinished, for 
May burst into the room all excited and 
glowing. 

“Hello, Torry!” she greeted. And 
then: “Father! have you heard? The 
President has asked Congress ‘to declare 
war! Jessie and I are going to be Red 
Cross. Isn’t it splendid, our going to 
help? Not Jessie and I, I don’t mean, 
but the President and all of us. We're 
so excited! What will you do, Father? 
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now?” 
Mr. 











the grate. 
“Is that really so, May? Nota 
rumor?” he asked. 
“Tt is so!” the girl declared. //, 
“Mother, where did I put my 
first-aid kit? I’m going to bandage 
Torry’s head this minute. I’ve for- 
gotten every blessed thing I ever 
knew! You will enlist, wont you, 
Father ?” 
“They don’t need 
me, May,” said Mr. 
Bartlett. “They wont 
want me—I’m too 
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old.” And for a minute he felt like Mr. 
Britling. 

“You are not too old!” declared May. 
“You're not old at all!” 

“I dare say I can be of use in some 
way,” said Mr. Bartlett. ‘There will 
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Bartlett leaned forward and 
knocked the ashes from his pipe against 
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or 
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Will you join the Home Defense League be plenty to do—plenty for everyone to 


do.” . 
Young Torway leaned forward with 
elbows on knees and stared at the 


“I meant to 
stay the eve- 
ning out,” he 
said reluctant- 
ly, “but this 
is bi news, if 


it’strue. Pli be 


ing about 
night, all!” 
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d fre fora time, while May 

chattered on; then he -rose. 

With his face away from the - 

blaze he looked gray-skinned, al- 

most ashen gray ; and his eyes had 

a hunted look. He stood quite straight, 
when he had picked up hat and cane. 

“I meant to stay the evening out,” he 
said reluctantly, ‘‘but this is big news, if 
it’s true. I’ll be moving about a little. 
Good night, all!” 

May followed him to the door. 

“Strange about Torway, don’t you 
think, Emma?” queried Mr. Bartlett. 














“About. his not going? Yes,” hesitat- 
ingly, “but there is May, you know. 
He is very fond of May.” 

“Tommyrot! There are hundreds of 
thousands in the trenches who are fond 
of their Mays,” said Mr. Bartlett. 
“That's not it. Em, you don’t think he 
is a natural-born slacker, do you?” 

“Who? Torry?” asked May, coming 
in. “Torry a slacker? Now, I wont 
have you talking like that! I wont 
have it! I don’t care who you are, I 
wont have you say that about him! I 
just think—” 

As when she was younger and burst 
into angry crying fits, so the girl burst 
into one now. She stamped her foot 
and ran out of the room, and they heard 
her rush up the stairs and slam her door. 

“Crickets!” exclaimed Mr. Bartlett. 
“Are you still alive, Em, or did the 
lightning strike you dead? She does 
think it.” 

“And yet he is such a nice fellow! 
He seems such a nice fellow,” said Mrs. 
Bartlett; and then: “I do hope you 
wont give up your work entirely, Ed- 
ward. Do let some of the others do 
some of the work this time!” 

“T think, honey,” said Mr. Bartlett, 
“you hardly know what a big thing this 
war is. We will all have a lot to do if 
we mean to put it through right.” 


N=&4T morning Mr. Bartlett scanned 
The Times with a sort of exulta- 
tion. It was all true; the President had 
read a wonderful message to Congress ; 
war was inevitable. Mr. Bartlett, who 
customarily had his breakfast in bed, 
jumped out of bed to answer a tele- 
phone call and heard the voice of a 
brother author urging him to put out his 
flag. 

“We want every flag in Westcote out 
this morning,” he beard, “All right— 
that is fine!” 

In his pajamas Mr. Bartlett went to 
the attic and managed to get the un- 
wieldy flagpole into its socket and the 
flag run out. It was with considerable 


satisfaction that he looked up and down 
the street and saw that his was the first 
flag waving. That afternoon he strolled 
downtown and bought a metal flag-but- 
The mo- 


ton to wear in his buttonhole. 
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ment he stepped from the shop with the 
button in place he began to look with re- 
proving eye at all who did not wear flag- 
buttons. He was delighted, when he re- 
turned home, to see a dozen flags flying 
in his street, on his very block. It 
looked splendidly patriotic. 

When Mr. Bartlett reached home, he 
sent in his letter agreeing to be one of 
the Vigilantes, an organization of au- 
thors and artists banded together to 
write patriotism into the press of 
America. He had hesitated because he 
had feared it was an organization meant 
to boom Roosevelt’s interests, while he 
was a Wilson Democrat. Now, he felt, 
he could be of real use. He need not 
write Roosevelt propaganda for the 
Vigilantes unless he chose; he could 
write patriotic Americanism. The or- 
ganization offered an outlet for what he 
wanted to write, for he felt a vital need 
for telling all America, all the world, 
what he thought patriotism should be 
and do. He seated himself at his type- 
writer and dashed off a fiery appeal for 
more potatoes, feeding the Allies being 
one of the things patriotism demanded. 
When he had hurried out to the mail-box 
and had dropped his second envelope 
addressed to the Vigilantes, he felt he 
had actually begun to do his bit. He 
told everyone he met, the next day or 
two, what the Vigilantes were and what 
he was doing for them; and it was with 
great pride he saw in the local Westcote 
paper a few days later—‘by Edward 
Bartlett, of the Vigilantes”—his potato 
article. 

Young Torway did not come to the 
house for some time, and May said noth- 
ing about him. She seemed entirely 
taken up with her Red Cross work (and 
the near-quarrels that developed among 
the leaders of the local chapter), and 
the house became a storage place for 
white cheesecloth strips to be folded into 
compresses. Now and then May came 
down from her room with eyes suspi- 
ciously red, but no one spoke of it. 

Mrs. Bartlett, busy with the younger 
children (and no maid—maids being 
quite impossible to get and worse than 
impossible if gotten), had her hands 
full and did no war-work beyond saving 
the daily and Sunday papers to carry 
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across the street, where Mrs. Dale had 
a depot for the Waste Paper Committee 
of the National League for Women’s 
Service. Mr. Bartlett, however, found 
himself appointed a member of the War 
Relief Committee of the Authors’ Relief 
Fund and began running over to Man- 
hattan to meetings of the Committee, 
and this gave him an additional sense of 
usefulness that carried him through the 
early days—days that had been so dis- 
tracting to Mr. Britling. There were 
subcommittees to appoint and to be ap- 
pointed on, and in a short time he found 
himself at work as a member of a com- 
mittee that bore the charmingly brief 
“title of Subcommittee on Codperating 
Organizations of the War Relief Fund 
of the Authors’ Relief Fund, Estab- 
lished by the Authors’ League of Amer- 
ica, Incorporated. Merely signing this 


title to the letters he was called upon to. 


write was enough to drive away any feel- 
ing of idleness. 

Now and then, between his letter- 
writings and his flying visits to Man- 
hattan and his brief scrawls for the 
Vigilantes, Mr. Bartlett found time to 
write a few pages of a novel he had been 
at work on for several months and to do 
a bit on a shorter story. He longed to 
obey his own advice and plant potatoes, 
but his lot was so shaded by trees and 
the adjacent houses that he knew noth- 
ing would flourish there; and as a mat- 
ter of fact, he had no time. He ex- 
pected to have still less time, for he had 
received a card from the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on National Defense, to be filled 
out by him and filed by the Committee 
against a time of need ; and as he had no 
automobile or motorboat, he had offered 
“all” his time. Any day he expected to 
be called upon to address circulars or do 
some petty work of the sort, and he 
meant to do it cheerfully and as well as 
he knew how. 

One of Mr. Bartlett’s clubs in Man- 
hattan captured his pledge for a few 
dollars to send a park of automobile 
ambulances to France, and some of the 
younger members of the other drew him 
into a series of weekly dinners for the 
discussion of ways in which the authors 
and artists could help in the war; at the 
first of these Mr. Creel presided and 
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then departed for Washington. to do his 
bit in forming the Bureau for Publicity. 
The dinners set Mr. Bartlett up consid- 
erably. Mr. Bullard, Mr. Poole, Mr. 
Banning and others soon to be drafted 
into the national publicity work at 
Washington were present, and later 
there came men from the Vigilantes. 
There were famous newspaper and 
magazine editors present, and Mr. Bart- 
lett always left the dinners (toward 
midnight) with a larger idea of what 
writers like himself must do for the na- 
tion. One of the things he did was to 
get on the “War Wagon” suggested by 
F. P. A., with a resolution not to drink 
for the period of the war any liquors 
made of grain. It may be estimated 
that, at Mr. Bartlett’s usual drinking 
tate, he thus conserved the much needed 
grain at the rate of about a teacupful 
per annum. 

It must be confessed that up to this 
time Mr. Bartlett’s war duties, while 
taking much of his time, produced more 
in the way of self-excitement than in 
the way of tangible results. He was 
continually dashing down from his study 
on the third floor of his house to jerk on 
his coat and hat and hasten to some 
meeting. His war-duties consisted in 
going to meetings in a great hurry and 
getting late for meals. At the same time 
he thought he was doing quite a bit to 
help the nation win the war, and what- 
ever else the result, it gave him no time 
to become a malcontent. And then the 
Liberty Loan was announced. 

Mr. Bartlett seized on the Liberty 
Loan as a God-sent opportunity. The 
monthly meeting of the Board of his 
bank, shortly after the terms of the loan 
were announced, gave him a chance to 
move that the bank buy somewhat more 
than it could afford of the bonds, and to 
follow this up with a motion that twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars be set aside to 
finance purchases by small buyers who 
would want easy terms. He set himself 
the work of planning a simple easy-pay- 
ment plan to be used by the bank in 
helping small buyers, and the Discount 
Committee approved it and Mr. Bartlett 
was as busy as a bee having circulars 
printed and mailed to everyone, in the 
telephone directory. 
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Almost at the same time the Subcom- 
mittee on Codperating Organizations of 
the Authors’ War Relief Fund re- 
ceived a new impulse in a new 
direction and decided to ex- 
pand, if possible, into a na- 
tional Professional Classes’ 

War Relief, embracing all 
professions, and more 

meetings became neces- 

sary. The Vigilantes 
were constantly call- Yj 
ing for more material ¥ Yi 
and appointed Mr. 
Bartlett one of the 
governing body—be- 
cause he was a 
Democrat, and_ the 
governing body had 
been rather Repub- , Iii 

lican in cast; and Mr. 

Bartlett had to be- 

come a partial slacker 

in his new position be- 

cause so many of his 

committee meetings . 
overlapped. He was a happily 

busy man, so happy and so 

busy that he did not miss 

young Torway at the house. 

He had forgotten that 

young Torway existed. 

Mr. Bartlett, thus busying him- 
self, suddenly saw that the Liberty 
Loan would probably fall flat in 
Westcote, and he bethought him- 
self of the value of codperation and 
visited the cashiers of the two banks, 
rivals of his own; and in a day the 
Westcote Liberty Loan Committee, 
“aim $200,000 for Liberty Bonds from 
Westcote,” was formed and at work, 
with a Committee of Fifteen and then a 
Committee of One Hundred, and circu- 
lars and newspaper advertisements of 
its own. There were meetings every 
morning at one of the banks, and meet- 
ings in the evening, and press-notices to 
hammer out; and right in the midst of 
it some one from the Mayor’s Commit- 
tee for National Defense telephoned 
Mr. Bartlett that he had been appointed 
on one of the Registration Boards for 
Selective Conscription. More meetings! 

Mr. Bartlett was now beginning to 
feel that he was doing a little to help 
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the nation. The sale of Liberty Bonds in 
Westcote passed five hundred thousand 
dollars on the day Mr. Bartlett was 
made treasurer of the local fund to buy 
an ambulance to send to France (to be 
called the ‘‘Westcote’)—which also 
happened to be the day one of his clubs 
asked him to raise a thousand dollars 
to send another ambulance to France, to 
be called by the name of the borough in 
which he lived. But it was not until 
later in June, when the sale of Liberty 
Bonds in Westcote neared the seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollar mark, 
that he was appointed one of - the 
Finance Committee of the Red Cross, 
Westcote Chapter, and made one of the 
captains that were to lead the forces 
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that were to raise twenty thousand dol- 
lars in Westcote as part of the national 
fund of one hundred million dollars. 


N the seventh of June, Mr. Bartlett 

came home shortly after midnight 
from a local patriotic meeting where 
he had been taking subscriptions for 
Liberty Bonds, so tired that the next 
morning he quite forgot he had a meet- 
ing of the Red Cross Finance Commit- 
tee at eight-thirty at the Red Cross 
Headquarters, until the member who 
was to call for him tooted his automo- 
bile horn, and Mr. Bartlett rushed out 
of his pajamas and into his clothes 
without so much as dipping his face and 
hands in water, and in a few moments 
was sitting on the steps at Headquarters 
in deep conference. He hurried home 
to open his mail and telephone the 
banks, in order to- be able to make his 
daily report on Bond subscriptions for 
the two daily papers; then he wrote a 
short article for the Vigilantes and hur- 
ried downtown again, for he had found 
in his mail a request that the Westcote 
Liberty Bond Committee take the work 
of selecting ten “‘Four-Minute Men” to 
speak at the local motion-picture houses 
each evening on war topics. 

As this request came from Mr. Creel’s 
national board, it could not be neglect- 
ed; and Mr. Bartlett missed his lunch 
and reached home in time to meet a 
member of the .Mayor’s Committee for 
National Defense, who had come to 
consult him. Mr. Bartlett took time 
to shave and change his collar, met the 
Liberty Loan committeemen at a bank, 
and hurried to Manhattan to attend a 
meeting of the Preliminary Committee 
of the proposed Professional Classes’ 
War Relief. He reached home in time 
to eat his dinner alone and looked at his 
memorandum-book. He was aghast to 
find he had no meeting scheduled for 
that evening! 

He dropped into his chair in the liv- 
ing-room with a sigh of gratitude and 
picked up the paper to see whether the 
Bond press-notices had been properly 
inserted. He had nothing whatever to 
do that evening but write a new display 
advertisement for the wind-up of the 
Liberty Loan campaign, write a Vigi- 
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lante article somewhat longer and more 
important than usual and—rest ! 

Mrs. Bartlett was folding cheese- 
cloth compresses, the Red Cross having 
gathered her into its toils. She looked 
up as Mr. Bartlett drew a sheet of paper 
toward him preparatory to drafting the 
Liberty Loan wind-up advertisements. 

“Do you think Westcote will take a 
million dollars’ worth of bonds?” she 
asked. “That would be wonderful, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Well, we have four thousand dollars 
toward our Red Cross twenty thousand, 
and the campaign don’t begin for ten 
days yet,” said Mr. Bartlett. “I don’t 
see why we can’t take on:a million dol- 
lars’ worth of bonds. You never can 
tell what this old Westcote will do until 
you stir it up. How does this sound— 
‘Our boys will die for America; are 
you too mean to invest for America’? Is 
that too strong? It is nothing to some 
of the things they printed in England.” 

“Oh, that reminds me!” said Mrs. 
Bartlett. “It is all right. It was 
varicose veins.” 

“Eh?” said Mr. Bartlett, looking up 
with a dazed expression. 

“Varicose veins, I said—that Torry 
had. He’s been in the hospital having 
them attended to, so he can enlist. May 
is so happy! She is like another girl.” 

“Oh, that!’ said Mr. Bartlett. “I 
knew that a week ago. Doctor Hurl- 
bert told me about Torry and his veins 
a week ago.” 

“Edward! And you said nothing to 
us! And May so broken-hearted about 
him, for fear he was a slacker.” 

“Oh! he’s no slacker,” said Mr. Bart- 
lett. “He’s all right. He’s a good kind. 
Now, listen to this, will you? Tell me 
how you think it sounds. It has to be 
strong ; it’s our last appeal.” 

“Tt is very nice,” said Mrs. Bartlett 
when Mr. Bartlett had read the adver- 
tisement to her. “And by the way, I 
have read ‘Mr. Britling’ again. I like 
it better now. Our being in the war 
gives one such a different point of view. 
I can understand—” 

“Oh, Mr. Britling!” said Mr. Bartlett 
as he reached for the scribbled notes for 
his Vigilantes article. ‘Yes, he was a 
sort of silly ass, wasn’t he?” 





Without 
of Frera 


Consent 


By Vance Palmer 


—— 


[—~ |ORTISS, the American con- 
C sular representative, leaned 
back with his rubber-soled 
shoes on the arm of a rattan chair and 
gave the necessary words to Price, his 
companion, who was bargaining with a 
lean Dyak for a tiger-skin that was 
stretched on the floor of the veranda in 
the alarming completeness of teeth, 
claws and head. The lean Dyak was 
holding out for forty dollars in gold, 
and at intervals he chanted the story of 
the beast’s capture in a singsong voice 
while he fondled a young constrictor 
that was twined around his neck and left 
arm. Its evil little eyes were fastened 
on Cortiss, who seemed repulsed by its 
decadent beauty. 

“Take it away,” he said, mopping his 
forehead. “Take it right out of this! 
I saw too many of those reptiles in 
Padang, and this one is beginning to 
give me the goose-flesh feeling already. 
.... Youre not to give more than 
thirty dollars, Price.” 

Price, who was ready to give twice 
that amount, stood laughing, with his 
hands in his pockets; he glanced at the 
sun that was dropping into the stale- 
looking water of the Makassar Straits. 

“T suppose he’ll drop the ten dollars 
if I wait another hour,” he said; “but 
my time was always worth more than 
that back home. What makes you so 











uneasy about snakes, Cortiss? You've 


got one stuffed in your room.” 

His easy, jesting voice had the feel of 
unlimited leisure in it, and the Dyak, 
squatting on his hams, let his brown 
eyes flit from one man to the other as if 
calculating with lightning rapidity his 
chance of driving a hard bargain. The 


snake moved over his bare shoulder with 
a slight rippling movement, as if it felt 
the same delight as a young kitten in 
contracting its muscles. 

“Take it away,” said Cortiss irritably. 
“Take it out on the plain and strangle 
it. Then go and look for your forty 
dollars in gold in the bazaar.” 

The emphasis in his voice was suffi- 
cient for the Dyak, and with a gesture of 
his hands the latter concluded the bar- 
gain. Price tossed him an extra dollar 
for luck and watched the gleam of de- 
light that for a moment broke the mask 
of his stoical, flat-nosed face as he 
twitched his sarong more tightly round 
his hips and went out into the open 
plain where a few Dutch officials were 
strolling about to get an appetite for 
their heavy evening meal. The tin roof 
of the bungalow still crackled with the 
aftermath of the day’s heat, and from 
the water a mile away a steamy mist was 
rising. 

“Tt’s sure a beauty,” said Price, sink- 
ing down into his rattan chair. “I'll 
puncture it with a couple of bullet-holes 
and tell them how I shot it when I get 
back home. But “what about snakes, 
Cortiss? If you hate them so much, 
why have you got that ugly brute coiled 
up on the table inside so that everyone 
who comes into the room jumps for a 
stick ?” 


” 


COoRTISS, who had lived so long in 
the East that he called for the assist- 
ance of a Malay boy when he wanted a 
drink poured out from the bottle at his 
elbow, stretched his legs languidly and 
inspected the ash of his Dutch cheroot. 
“That’s a long question,’ he said 
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evasively. “It concerns the problem of 
evil, the sensibility of the cuticles of a 
man’s skin, and a host of other abstruse 
matters. That constrictor in the other 
room is quite dead; and besides, it has 
a definite story, so it doesn’t make my 
imagination work overtime, even at 
night. But all living things that crawl 
on their bellies give me the horrors. 
There’s something fundamentally evil 
about snakes; there sure is! All re- 
ligions have shown that, one way or an- 
other—although Buddha had a sneaking 
affection for cobras, if you can believe 
the paintings in the temple at Jhalat. 
I've been all over the Archipelago in 
the last thirteen years, but I can’t get 
used to snakes. Did you ever hear of 
Willard, Parker Willard?” 

The apparent irrelevance of the ques- 
tion did not surprise Price, although he 
did not know why he should be expected 
to have heard of Willard. He had just 
come across from Surabaya on a Dutch 
boat, and his two months in Java had 
confirmed his belief that there was no 
one south of Singapore except Holland- 
ers and Malays. 

“Never mind,” said Cortiss; “he’s 
back home now, and even if you knew 
him, it wouldn’t help you much in un- 
derstanding the story. Besides, I 
mightn’t tell it if you did. It’s about a 
snake, a woman and the problem of 
evil; but it’s set in a place that isn’t ex- 
actly the Garden of Eden. You haven't 
been to Padang yet? Well, don’t go. 
It’s one of those towns that show you 
the tropics turned sour: mosquitoes so 
thick that the punkas can hardly move, 
steam rising all day from the native 
fields, and crocodiles lying like logs on 
the surface of the muddy river, gasping 
for breath. 


QYMLARD represented the Vesey 
Oil Company of Hoboken, and 


he came to take charge of a new prop- . 


erty that they’d acquired from a Dutch 
syndicate that had run short of capital 
and energy. Why will young men take 
jobs in these outlandish settlements 
when they could sit at home in clean 
places where there’s ice in the lager and 
a phonograph behind the palms playing 
selections from ‘The Carolina Girl?” 
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Honestly, I don’t know. The oil-fields 
were up at Marok in the Padang high- 
lands, and the Vesey Company’s chief 
interest in them was the fear that a rival 
company would get a footing there if 
they proved good; so Willard, who was 
a promising young man, was sent to 
waste some of the best years of his life 
in a place that was nothing but a valley 
huddled between .two jungle-covered 
hills, with a few wooden bungalows for 
the habitations of himself and his Dutch 
overseers. 

“I remember the morning he came 
ashore from the Singapore boat. Yes, I 
remember it well. He was dressed in 
natty white ducks and a fedora hat, and 
looked at the sleepy mangroves and 
mud-flats as if they were the choicest 
scenery his eyes had ever seen. I'd 
known him years before, and there had 
been a slight coolness between us, but 
the reason for that doesn’t matter now. 
Willard was a man no one could bear a 
grudge against for long. There was the 
energy of clean youth in every line of 
him, and he seemed to be sinewed with 
steel wire, yet his framework was so 
padded with sheer good nature that no 
outsider would have guessed his strength 
and staying power. The only thing 
wrong with him was that he’d too much 
imagination. The power of seeing vivid * 
pictures with your eyes shut, and living 
among events that only happen in the 
brain, is a dangerous piece of luggage to 
take to a place like Marok in the Padang 
highlands. 

“ *VYou haven’t realized what you’re up 
against yet,’ I told him. ‘This God- 
forgotten spot is just a hole a few 
Dutchmen have cut out of the jungle 
where you have to drink quinine by the 
quart to keep back the malaria. And 
your nearest neighbors will be natives 
who decorate the fronts of their houses 
with the dried heads of their enemies 
and things like that.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ he laughed. 
‘The oil’s there to begin with, and I’m 
bringing the civilization. Three years is 
all I bargained for, and by that time 
there'll be a tram-line running between 
here and Marok, and every Malay in 
Sumatra will be burning oil in a twenty- 
five-cent Vesey lamp.’ 
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“ romance of modern industry? 
Willard was full of it. Up till 
then he’d never been given a chance to 
prove his ability, and he talked of Marok 
in the Padang highlands as if every 
movement of his brain and muscles was 
going to be registered in the offices of 
the Vesey Company back in Hoboken 
and bring him ultimate cash and honor. 
I knew the place he was going to and 
the men he would have to work under 
him; and the chances of his doing any- 
thing more than spoil his constitution 
didn’t look good to me. The controller 
of the old company was a man called 
Van Hoek, a big, sleepy Hollander; and 
though he’d consented to stay on, he was 
no asset to Willard. From the first he 
seemed to resent a young foreigner com- 
ing in to direct things, and he and the 
other Hollanders spent their evenings in 
one another’s bungalows playing cards, 
while Willard was left to smoke his pipe 
on the veranda and stare into the blue- 
black jungle that hemmed in the little 
clearing like the walls of a coal pit. Or 
sometimes, when the mosquitoes were 
bad, he lay inside his nets, studying a 
Malay dictionary by candlelight. 

“This is the story of a snake, a woman 
and the problem of evil, though there 
are other things included. Let us begin 
with the woman. She was the only 
daughter of Ward Derham, managing- 
director of the Vesey Company, and she 
was the chief reason for Willard’s being 
sent out to Marok in the Padang high- 
lands. Of course she didn’t know that 
any more than Willard did. Her father 
was a diplomatic old geezer, who'd 
learned that there’s no sense in pulling 
against a five-knot current; and though 
he didn’t want her to marry Willard, he 
wasn’t going to risk a break. She was a 
high-spirited girl and his only daughter, 
and she had the sort of chin he recog- 
nized in the man he shaved every morn- 
ing. So he talked to Willard about 
prospects and shipped him off to Marok 
in the Padang highlands. 


“47OU remember the story that they 

used to teach us in Sunday-school 
about Jacob serving fourteen years for 
Rachel. Willard figured it out that his 
position was much the same, and he was 
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grateful for having a shorter sentence. 
He mastered all the Malay he needed 
and started on Dutch; and he soon 
showed those sleepy Hollanders what 
work really meant. But they'd been 
longer in the country where the sun 
throws no shadows at midday, and per- 
haps they showed more wisdom in the 
end. Willard had only been there six 
months when I paid him a first visit ; but 
even then I saw the beginnings of 
trouble in the faint yellow that ringed 
the pupils of his eyes and the way his 
hand shook when he poured out water 
from a glass. He'd been drinking too 
much quinine, and moving about too 
much in the middle of the day; and 
there’d been a little trouble with one of 
the Malay foremen that worried him 
more than he admitted. But he said that 
everything would have been rosy if it 
wasn’t for the way the jungle-snakes 
made for his bedroom. 

“I’ve killed two of the vermin al- 
ready,’ he said, fondling a little lemur 
that one of the Malays had given him. 
‘Last night I heard this little brute 
shrilling like a maimed rabbit, and 
when I sat up in bed, there was a noise 
like a wet rope being dragged across a 
sandy floor. Do you know that noise? 
It’s only lately I’ve come to learn what 
it means,.and I don’t like it. No, I 
sure don’t! It carries me back thou- 
sands of years and gives me the same 
cold shudders my ancestors who camped 
in trees must have had when they woke 
at night to feel something coiling round 
them.’ . : 

“He tried to laugh it off, but there 
wasn’t much heartiness in his laugh. 
The lemur that roosted on the back of 
his chair was one of those pop-eyed 
little beasts—hardly bigger than a rat— 
that you see in Sumatra; I’d sooner 
handle a snake myself, but Willard was 
fond of it and carried it about every- 
where. It didn’t need very quick eye- 
sight to see that he was dead lonely. 

“Willard was a high-strung fellow; 
and as I said before, he had too much 
imagination. I stayed a night or two in 
his bungalow, which was one of those 
native-built affairs with bamboo walls 
that seem designed to make comfortable 
homes for vermin; and when we talked 
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after sundown on the veranda, he let me 
see some of the things that were in the 
back of hismind. He didn’t get on very 
well with Van Hoek or the other Dutch- 
men, and there was a Malay foreman 
called Lho who created trouble in all 
sorts of unexpected ways. 


“HAYE you ever lived in close con- 
tact with a group of men in a 
place like Marok? It’s the same in any 
isolated camp the world over. There 
are no half-likes and friendly tolerances 
and perfunctory admissions that the 
other fellow isn’t half a bad sort. You 
either come to like a man so that you’d 
stand by him to the last ounce of lead, 
or else he gets on your nerves so that 
you could shoot him for the way he 
hangs up his hat or passes the salt. 

“And then there’s the problem of evil 
to be considered. Nowadays it’s fash- 
ionable to assert that there’s a soul of 
goodness in everything, and that the 
man who sandbags you in a dark alley 
has only had a momentary lapse from the 
ruling principles of his nature. But 
here in Asia you don’t feel quite so com- 
fortable about the soul-of-goodness the- 
ory. It’s easier to find poisons in the 
jungle than healthy fruit, and if you 
live there long enough, you’ll come to 
believe that its spirit is fundamentally 
evil and at war with everything we be- 
lieve is sweet and decent. Yes, that is 
so. : 
“Somehow, I didn’t feel altogether 
easy about Willard. If he had been a 
tough old campaigner like I am, with no 
particular roots in any one place and no 
hankerings after home, it would have 
been altogether different. Besides, he 
was head and ears in love, and the girl 
was seven thousand miles away. You 
can understand what that means to a 
man isolated in a place like Marok in 
the Padang highlands. He sits alone 
in his bungalow at night, staring at the 
girl’s portrait, and wondering what she’s 
doing at that particular moment, and 
whether she’s talking to some other man 
in the alcove behind the palms. And at 
those times the jungle seems to close 
round him like a wall and shut him in 
with a suffocating tightness. 

“Whether it was by guile or accident, 
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things began te happen to Willard in the 
first year. He got laid up with malaria, 
and the Malay workmen quarreled about 
their pay; and then a fire broke out in 
the main oil-bore, and he had to send to 
Singapore for a big cap to put over the 
whole thing and smother it. The work 
required to get that cap up to Marok, 
by steamer, river and buffalo-wagon, 
would have broken the heart of. most 
men, but Willard tightened his belt and 
saw the whole business through. 


“Nyy BEN next I saw him, it was after 
the wet season, when the jungle 
was like a Turkish bath, with the steam 
rising from the soaked ground in thick 
clouds. I’d heard nothing of him for 
some months, and as I was going up the 
river on business, I thought I’d ride over 
to the Marok oil-field and see him. I 
found him standing behind a rice-barn, 
with a crowd of Malays who were watch- 
ing a pair of fighting quails. It’s the 
great sport in Sumatra, and right enough 
for Malays; but when a man who’s made 
a reputation as first-baseman and had 
a slashing serve at tennis gets interested 
in that sort of thing, it’s a sign that he’s 
losing hold of his birthright. 
“And there were other things I didn’t 


-like about Willard. He’d grown a little 


careless in his dress and was wearing 
straw sandals that made him slouch his 
feet, while his eyes moved restlessly as 
if they found it hard to concentrate upon 
any definite object or idea. He was 
fifty pounds lighter than the first day 
he came to Padang, but the condition of 
his body troubled me less than that of 
his mind. 

“When we sat on the veranda after 
dinner, with the black wall of the jun- 
gle closing round us, he began talking 
about Buddhism, snakes and the trans- 
migration of the soul. It didn’t seem 
healthy talk to me; and the little monkey 
that was sitting on the back of his chair, 
chattering and staring into the dark- 
ness, made me feel ill. 

“ ‘Look here,’ I said, ‘you’ve got to 
get out of this, Willard. It isn’t every 
man that can stand the jungle, and 
you’re not one of them. Sling the job 
and get back home.’ 

“He laughed in a jerky sort of way. 
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“Oh, no,’ he said, ‘I’m all right, and 
I’m not going home till the proper time 
comes. I’d never hold up my head again 
if I let this job beat me.’ 

“It was Flora he was thinking of— 
the -girl whose father had shipped him 
away to get him out of the road; and 
when I looked at Willard, I couldn’t 
help thinking that the old scoundrel’s 
scheme was likely to prove successful in 
the end. His talk had a morbid twist, 
and he had a fixed idea that everyone 
at Marok disliked him, which may or 
may not have been true. Then there 
was his obsession about snakes. He was 
always waking up to find one slithering 
along the opposite wall of his bedroom, 
and he’d got worked up into such a state 
about them that if you rustled a piece of 
paper near him, he’d jump out of his 
chair and shake all over like a Malay 
woman doing a body-dance. 


De dere the jungle had got his goat, 
sure enough, and there wasn’t much 
left of the healthy young world-beater 
of a man who'd stepped off the Singa- 
pore boat. His health had nearly gone, 
and his nerve was following it fast. I 
found out afterward that Lho, the 
Malay foreman, had hit on his weak 
spot in the beginning and used to pay 
the Malay boys half a silver dollar for 
every young constrictor they brought 
him. The problem of evil? That Ma- 
lay foreman was as full of it as the jun- 
gle he was bred in, and he must have 
spent most of his leisure in inventing 
new forms of deviltry. Going back to 
Padang, I felt worried about Willard. 
I went as far as writing to Flora Der- 
ham and telling her that if she loved 
Willard, she’d better make him come 
back. That letter cost'me more than the 
five-cent postage stamp, but the reason 
why has nothing to do with this story.” 
Cortiss paused as if he were on the 
verge of an explanation, and for a mo- 
ment his attention seemed to wander. 
The velvet dusk had fallen over the 
empty plain; and though the Chinese 
house-boy had lighted the lamps inside, 
the low, wide veranda was full of shad- 
ows, so that only the glowing tip of 
Price’s cigar and the vague whiteness 
of the hand that held it were visible. 
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“Well?” he asked laconically. 

“You could almost guess how it devel- 
oped,” said Cortiss slowly. ‘Three 
months later I got a message from Van 
Hoek asking me to come up to Marok 
as quickly as possible, and as I had a 
little motor-launch that would take me 
part of the way, I didn’t lose any time. 
It was a long two days’ journey to Ma- 
rok, and all the time I was feeling hot 
and cold by turns, as if I’d just got ma- 
laria. I knew there was some kind of 
tragedy looming ahead, but couldn’t 
guess the particular form it would take. 
The jungle never seemed so sinister and 
mysterious to me as then, and I’d had-no 
affection for it in the beginning. 


“VAN HOEK was standing on the 
veranda of his bungalow when I 

rode in on a bat-eared mule at sundown. 
There was an unconcerned expression 
on his big, fat, foolish face, and when 
I asked him questions, he just tapped his 
forehead. 

“"Hfe’s gone off,’ he said; ‘I see it 
coming long time now—too much heat.’ 

“Where is he?’ I rapped out im- 
patiently. 

“Van Hoek waved his fat arm vaguely 
toward the jungle. 

“*He’s gone off, I tell you. 
thing gone broke in his head!’ 

“You would have thought from his 
manner that it was a thing that happened 
every day. He stood there puffing at a 
big calabash, and all the facts had to be 
dug out of him as if with a garden spade. 
Willard had been acting queerly for 
some time, it appeared. For a couple of 
months he had been expecting a letter 
that never arrived, and it worried him 
so that he couldn’t work, but lay about 
all day loafing in the shade and whit- 
tling things with his penknife. Then 
one night things came to a crisis. Van 
Hoek was awakened by a confused shout- 
ing and hurried over to Willard’s bun- 
galow to find him sitting on the floor, 
crying like a child and skinning a big 
constrictor with his pocket-knife, while 
the little pet lemur sat screaming on the 
top of the open door; the furniture was 
strewn about in all directions. The hor- 
ror of it was that Willard was quite 
hysterical and incoherent, repeating over 


Some- 
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and over again that he’d killed the 
woman he loved with his own hands, 
and a lot more insane foolishness. The 
next morning he was gone. 

“After I’d put in three days search- 
ing, I found Willard sitting half naked 
in a village, while the natives crowded 
round him grinning, not quite sure 
whether he was a devil or a holy man 
who had come down to them out of the 
hills. He had the dry snake-skin round 
his body, and his feet were cut and 
bleeding ; but otherwise there was noth- 
ing particularly wild about him. Only 
it seemed as if the soul was gone out of 
his eyes—yes, clean gone! 


“—* course the first thing to do was to 

get him down to Padang, and that 
wasn’t as difficult a job as I had ex- 
pected. There was nothing violent about 
him: he was just crushed and broken 
like a child that’s lost its nerve, and he 
clung to his snake-skin as if it was a 
sort of talisman. It was the contemptu- 
ous pity with which Van Hoek and the 
others regarded him that made me feel 
taw. Willard was as fine a man as ever 
walked, but he had too much imagina- 
tion for a place like Marok; and it was 
only the coarseness of those Dutchmen’s 
fiber that let them outlast him. The 
survival of the fittest? Well, the swamp- 
frog is the fittest when it come to liv- 
ing in slime and weeds. There was no 
use throwing that in their faces, though, 
and while Willard, in a clean drill suit, 
was sitting under a mango-tree in my 
back garden at Padang, staring at noth- 
ing, I wrote to the Vesey Company and 
told them to send out a new manager. 
Then I began to consider the problem 
of the girl. 

“Would it have been fair to anyone 
concerned to tell her the truth? The 
understanding of women is limited, even 
of the best of them, for they nourish 
their minds on books rather than on 
first-hand observation of life. If Flora 
had seen Willard with a crowd of grin- 
ning natives around him, it’s more than 
possible she’d have had a vague and se- 
cret feeling of repulsion for him ever 
after. I didn’t know what to write to 
her ; and it didn’t matter, for after Wil- 
lard had been down about a month, a 
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new situation developed. The Dutch 
boat from Singapore brought a letter 
from the girl that explained why Wil- 
lard had waited so long fcr news of her. 
She’d been traveling with her father, 
who’d been in bad health; and now he’d 
died suddenly in Manila. There was 
no reason, she said, why she shouldn’t 
come straight down to Padang. 

“I found Willard sitting under the 
mango tree, holding the letter between 
his thumb and finger; but he didn’t 
seem particularly interested. 

“*Man alive!’ I exclaimed, trying to 
rouse him, ‘do you realize what’s hap- 
pening? She’s coming here—down here 
to Padang! You’ve got to get better 
right away!’ 


“HE only looked at me stupidly. 
“*No, she’s dead,’ he said mo- 
notonously ; ‘I killed her with my two 
hands. I dreamed of her, and then woke 
up to find her two eyes looking at me; 
and before I knew it, I’d strangled 
her. Yes, I’d strangled her between 
my fingers. . . . . I don’t know why.’ 


“He picked up the snake-skin and 


looked at it sentimentally. It broke me 
up, I’ll allow, to hear him still reeling 
out that sort of bunk. There he sat un- 
der the mango tree in his clean white 
ducks, looking just like his old self, only 
stouter and more complacent ; but some- 
where inside his brain a few delusions 
hid like bats. 

“Well, there was the situation. I 
couldn’t take the risk of letting her meet 
him: no, when I figured it out, I found 
I couldn’t. The day she was to arrive 
I left Willard sitting under the mango 
tree like a sleepy Buddha, and went 
down to the boat, making up the best lie 
I could on the way. I tell you my throat 
was dry when I saw her standing on the 
deck among a crowd of Dutch officials. 
Beautiful women are rare in Padang, 
and women like Flora Derham are rare 
anywhere. Yes, that is so. 

“«*Willard’s had a touch of malaria,’ 
I told her. ‘It broke him up a bit, and 
he had to go south to Sydney for a 
change. It will be six months before . 
he’s back again, and I guess it’s no use 
staying here. Better go back to Singa- 
pore by this boat.’ 
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“She looked as if she didn’t believe 
me. There was a sort of hostility in her 
eyes, and she seemed to suspect me of 
playing some crooked game. It was over 
two years since she’d seen Willard, and 
now that she’d come to the ends of the 
earth after him, she couldn’t believe 
that he wouldn’t be there on the wharf 
waiting to meet-her. All the while I 
talked, she hardly seemed to be listen- 
ing, but stood looking over to where 
the sleepy town was stewing in the heat- 
mist and the muddy river was nosing 
round the roots of the mangroves. There 
seemed to be some odd kind of certainty 
in her mind that Willard was there. I 
thought of the flabby wreck dozing in 
his chair under the mango tree, and 
more than ever I was determined that 
she shouldn’t see him till he was his 
own man again. 


" YOCE got an aunt in Manila, 

haven’t you?’ I asked. ‘Better go 
back to her right away. This is a fever- 
stricken place at the best, and you don’t 
want to run any risks. I guess Willard 


will be able to join you before many 


months are out. I had a letter from him 
in Sydney the other day.’ 

“There was a feverish kind of persua- 
siveness in my voice, but I suppose it 
rang false, for she looked at me as if I 
were an unpleasant sort of nigger trying 
to sell her some of the metal trinkets 
they import from Chicago or Birming- 
ham. 

“*T don’t know why you’re telling me 
all this, she said dryly. ‘Do you really 
want me to believe it, or is it some kind 
of joke? There he is now.’ 

“She pointed down to the wharf, and 
there, sure enough, was Willard. Yes, 
there he was as large as life. He must 
have read the letter over and over again, 
sitting there under the mango tree, and 
silently fought with his delusions till he’d 
got to the point of coming down to the 
boat to investigate. And there he was 
standing on the wharf, his face white 
and his mouth like a string drawn taut, 
looking up at us and trying to under- 
stand. He stood quite still among the 
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surging crowd of native porters, and 
there was a look in his eyes as if his soul 
was on the point of coming back. Sud- 
denly he waved his hand and came up 
the gangway as steadily as a rock. I 
knew then that the miracle had hap- 
pened. Whatever was wrong in his 
brain had righted itself, and he was his 
own man again.” 

Cortiss stopped and looked out to the 
dark waters of the Makassar Straits 
where a Dutch mail-boat was pricking 
the darkness with a score of tiny lights. 
There was no sound but the soft foot- 
steps of the Chinese house-boy as he 
padded about the inner room as lightly 
as a panther. 


= At? what about the girl?” asked 
Price. “Did she find out about 
it all?” 

“The funny thing about a breakdown 
like that,” said Cortiss, “‘is that the man 
himself doesn’t find out what really hap- 
pened till long afterward. At first he 
only thinks of himself as recovering sud- 
denly from some vague kind of illness. 
Ask any alienist for an explanation, for 
it’s beyond me. But a couple of years 
later I got a letter from Flora, telling 
me that she’d misjudged me badly, and 
that she understood at last. It was a 
straightforward letter, written by a big- 
hearted woman and it made up for a 
lot. Yes, that’s so. And by the same 
mail she sent that snake-skin which gives 
you the chills now that it’s stuffed. That 
ended the whole story.” 

Price rose and stretched himself. 

“H’m,” he said. “But I don’t quite 
see why she couldn’t have taken your 
good motives for granted all along.” 

Cortiss hesitated, as if that involved 
an explanation that was personal. 

“She might have,” he admitted slow- 
ly; “yes, she might have, if she’d known 
more about life and the ways of men. 
But she’d got most of her ideas out of 
storybooks, and if they were true, I’d 
a good reason for wanting to get my 
knife into Willard. He was going to 
marry the girl who’d turned me down 
years before and sent me to Padang.” 
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loose their occupants at the 

same moment. The garish white 
line of Broadway, with its harrow- 
teeth of side-streets from Herald 
Square to the Winter Garden, was 
the glistering receptacle into which 
these two elements were dumped. 

Four theater-goers who stood in the 
thronged lobby of the Hyperion, 
waiting their turn for their car, were 
blind to the fact that they were the 
collective target of more interested 
glances than were any of the hun- 
dreds of people who hemmed them 
in. They were Dave Rodman, a 
wine-agent who was backing the show 
at the Hyperion; Marion Kessel, a 
comic-opera singer; Viva Russ, de- 
signer of stage costumes and stage 
settings; and Magnus. Braith,— 
White-light Braith—who reminded 
everyone of Diamond Jim Brady by 
spending his evenings and oodles of 
cash on Broadway. 

At Rector’s, Magnus Braith and 
his three guests were received with 
the welcome accorded only to Broad- 
way notables. All this was fame— 
the fame.which Braith had so avidly 
craved and which he now no longer 
noticed. As the four passed out of 
the dining-room, Viva Russ dropped 
into step at Braith’s side and asked 
that he come to her flat for a talk. 

“But it’s a bunch I’m sick of,” 
said Braith to Viva after telling how 
he had reached the top in the business 
world and how he had achieved 
what he had thought he wanted. “I 
want a home. I want to find a girl 
that’s the kind of girl my mother 
used to be, out yonder in the coun- 
try.” 
“Nothing doing,” interrupted Mag- 
nus a few minutes later, after Viva 
had asked him to read a play written 
by “a budding playwright” wished 
on her by her father, a clergyman. 
As Braith, leaving, neared a pair of 


B we and the theaters turned 


dark portiéres which separated the 
living-room from the bedroom adjoin- 
ing, a girl stepped out. 

“Good Lord!” sputtered Braith, in- 
troduced by Viva, “are you the woman 
who came here to sell a play?” 

“I’m Maida Standish. Yes sir,” 
replied the girl bashfully. : 

Braith read the ’script of “Ropes 
of Sand,” the girl’s play, before he 
retired that night. He pronounced 
it “a marvelous find.” As he was 
about to retire, he caught a prowler 
in his room—Charlie Logan, the 
night hall-boy, who had been dis- 
charged that day. Braith let Logan 
go—with “a handful of chicken- 
feed.” The next day Logan told 
Braith he would pay back every cent. 
He told Braith he had to take care 
of his two-year-old child because his 
wife had left him. 

Before Braith started to work on 
the play, he: had to convince Miss 
Standish that the lurid stories about 
him were false. 

“One of them is born every min- 
ute,” Maida quoted to her likeness 
in the mirror after Braith left, “— 
but they must have used a whole 
month’s supply on him.” 

Christmas night was the night of 
the premitre of Maida Standish’s 
play, “Ropes of Sand,” at the 
Halcyon Theater. Christmas had 
been a day of mixed feelings to 
Braith. He had sent an electric run- 
about as a gift to Maida, but she 
had refused to accept it. After that, 
he received a visit from Charlie 
Logan, who thanked Braith for play- 
ing Santa Claus so well to “the kid.” 
On the way to the theater that night, 
Maida, glancing out of the window of 
the limousine, saw something which 
unnerved her greatly. Questioned by 
Viva, Maida finally exclaimed: “It 
was aman. I—hate him! He was 
dead. Oh, he said he was! I mean, 
wuul?? 
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A NOVEL OF 


By Albert 


Payson Terhune 


BRAITH pi- 
loted his two 
into the garishly 


[M| 


charges 
overlighted lobby of 





the Halcyon. Three 

out of four of its occupants~ 

were as familiarly known to 

him as are the members of a 

country church’s departing morning con- 
gregation, one to another. 

The main body of first-nighters was 
flowing slowly and gabblingly up to the 
ticket-tearer. But chattering groups 
were standing here and there, and a 
score or so of detached or semidetached 
folk. were flattened against the side- 
walls, awaiting guests or hosts. 

A man and a woman—Dave Rodman 
and Marion Kessel—shook free from a 
knot of acquaintances and left this wall- 
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supporting coterie, to join 

Braith. Amid a scattering volley of 
nods, grins, salutations in vary- 
ing keys and various lengths, 
the five made their way 
through the door and 
: to the lower right- 
hand _ stage- 

box. 

The house was full; 
the lights were up. The or- 
chestra—another Old World relic at the 
Halcyon—was tuning for the overture. 
Braith seated the three women and then 
sat down directly behind Maida. 

He was fairly vibrating with excite- 
ment. In spite of a subnote of shrill- 
ness in her clear voice and_ the 
unwonted lack of color in her face, Mag- 
nus believed the girl had wholly recov- 
ered from her odd little spell of fright. 
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,He rejoiced at the belief, for he had 
been keenly unhappy in his dread lest 
the shock might mar her rapture in this 
triumph-evening he had ordained for her. 

“This *is the very first real-and-true 
‘first night’ I’ve ever been to,” she was 
prattling, very fast indeed, “and I’m 
looking on all those people as if I were 
a prisoner and they were my judges—or 
rather, as if I were a solitary writer and 
they were all cditors. After all, it isn’t 
the managers—is it?—-who accept or re- 
ject a play: it’s the first-nighters.” 

“Not always,” Braith corrected her. 
“And even then, it’s really just a dozen 
or so of the first-nighters that count— 
the vivisection squad.” 

“The what?” 

“The critics. Why, you’ve broke your 
pretty fan!” 

“T must have sat on it, in the car. 
Never mind. You spoke about the critics. 
Are any of them here to-night, do you 
suppose? Do you know any of them by 
sight? I wish—” 

“Are any of ’em here?” he repeated 
with one of his big laughs. “Why, kid, 
they’re every last one of ’em here. I 
made sure of that. This is the only 
opening in town, to-night. See that 
thick-set chap in a dinner-jacket down 
there—the one with the short grayish 
mustache and the high forehead, there in 
the third row? That’s Alan Dale. Al- 
fred Cohen’s his real name. The tall, 
heavy-built chap just behind him is 
Charles Darnton. Over yonder, one row 
back, aisle seat, other side, is Klauber. 
He—” 

“B-r-r!” she shuddered. “I feel as if 
a judge was saying ‘Prisoner, look on 
the jury!’ And they are all here to—” 

“To see what a dandy play you’ve 
written and what a clever kid you are,” 
Braith comforted her. “So don’t you 
go worrying your pretty little fluffy head 
over that. See that chap going down 
the aisle to his seat?—the one with the 
woman in gray? That’s Rolfe.” 

“Who is Rolfe?” 

Again the big laugh, as he answered 
jocosely : 

“Now ask me who are K. & E. and 
who are Jake and Lee. Rolfe is The 
Chronicle’s dramatic man. He is a chap 
who takes his work of criticism as seri- 
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ously as he’d take surgery or architec- 
ture. He’s made a life-study of it, just 
as a man would for the law or medicine. 
He spends his spare hours digging up 
drama-stuff and moiling over it all, till 
he’s reduced criticism to a science. Pre- 
cious few critics bother to put in all 
their free nights and vacations studying 
their profession as he does. That’s 
what’s made him the best of ’em all since 
William Winter. Why, Rolfe has about 
the most valuable library of old plays in 
America. Some of ’em are worth their 
weight in radium, they’re so rare. Plays 
by all— What’s the matter?” he broke 
off in concern. “Feeling bad again?” 

“Why no!” she said fretfully. “Why 
do you ask?” 

“Thought you got white and queer all 
of a sudden,” he explained. ‘Maybe it 
was the lights. Maybe it’s because I 
worry such a lot about you on general 
principles. You look O. K. now. 
We—” . 

The orchestra broke off. The lights 
went down. The base of the yellow- 
brown curtain glowed golden above the 
newly illumined footlights. Maida drew 
a long, quivering breath. Magnus sat 
forward, his heavy chin combatively 
thrust forth. 

A wave of rustling clothes and whis- 
pering voices swept through the- dark- 
ened auditorium. Then it died away into 
a dead hush. The curtain was going 


up. 


FIRST-NIGHT audience in New 

York is not easy to read. It can- 
not boo or hiss as do the gallery critics 
in London. It does not shriek its ap- 
proval as on the Continent. It is plen- 
tifully strewn with loyally plauditory 
friends of actors, management and au- 
thor—folk whose friendliness too often 
leads novices to mistake a failure for a 
success. 

But to the veteran first-nighter there 
are divers signs not to be* misread. 
Coughing, uneasy foot-shuffling, a covert 
yawn or two—these mean that the play 
is in dire straits and can be saved only 
by some tremendously big scene. Tense 
stillness during the action and an invol- 
untary outbreak of countless buzzing 
voices at the instant of the curtain’s fall 
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“It isn’t the managers—is it? — who 

accept or reject a play: it’s the first- 

“Not always,” Braith cor- 

. “And even then, it’s just 

a dozen or so of the first-nighters that 
count — the vivisection-squad.” 


—these speak more eloquently of suc- 
cess than does all the usher-led applause 
in the universe. 

Such a silence, followed by a con- 
fused verbal outbreak, at the curtain 
greeted the first act of “Ropes of Sand.” 
Braith did not even wait for the ensuing 
hailstorm of handclaps before leaning 
back in his chair with a grunt of pure 
satisfaction. 

“We've won, kid!’’ he declared, smil- 
ing into Maida’s shining eyes. ‘We've 
won, hands down. If they swallowed 
the first act, they'll take a bath in the 
rest of it. It’s going. It’s going big, 
just like I said—I mean ‘just as I said.’ ” 

Marion Kessel and Rodman had 
turned to the girl with much more gush- 
ing congratulations than Braith’s. Even 
Viva Russ spoke in kind appreciation. 
But it was at Magnus alone that Maida 
looked. It was his brief praise alone 


gic wheal? 


ae 


that she seemed to hear. There was a 
light in her big blue eyes he never be- 
fore had seen in them, a light that filled 
him with mad hope and madder longing. 
It was as though all his wonder-dreams 
were coming true at once. No other 
woman had looked at Braith in just that 
way. Yet he knew it meant frank ado- 
ration. 

How long he stared back into the 
tenderly worshiping eyes he never knew 
—perhaps for a century, perhaps for a 
second. At such moments, time stands 
still. 

It was 
spell. 

“Pardon me,” she interposed, leaning 
across Maida and speaking directly to 
Braith, “but you have a dab of powder 
on your sleeve. I’m afraid I left it 
there when you helped me out of the 
car.” 


Viva Russ who broke the 
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The audience, by this 
time, was un - 
ably and whole-heart- 
edly with the author 
and her 

brain- 

child. 


For the instant Magnus Braith actually 
hated ‘the woman who had saved him 
from continuing to stare at Maida like 
a bewilderedly love-sick schoolboy—for 
the benefit of some fourteen hundred 
spectators. But almost at once he had 
the grace to be ashamed of himself. 
- And the jarring interruption brought 
him back, with a rush, to sanity. 

He had surprised, in Maida Standish’s 
wonderful eyes, a look that had trans- 
ported him to paradise. But analyzing 


it now, as was his habit, he began to see 
further and more clearly. 

“She’s crazy happy because I put her 
play across for her,” he told himself. 
“And just for the minute, she’s like a 


baby with a dandy new doll. The baby 
wants to kiss the person that gave her 
the doll, because he’s‘made her so happy. 
After the newness wears off the doll, the 
baby’d most likely put up a squall if 
she was asked to kiss the grubby-faced 
guy who gave it to her. I’m not going 
to be swine enough to take advantage of 
a gratitude-fit. I’m not going to let 
her be sorry afterward that she thought 
she cared, when really she was only 
just thankful. I’m going to stick to 
the original plan.” 

With an impatient shake of the big 
shoulders he settled into his new re- 
solve. Not daring to test that resolve 
by too fiercé a strain, he forced himself 
to look anywhere—everywhere except at 
Maida. He even plunged into elephan- 
tine repartee with Marion Kessel, who 
always made him yawn, and upon whom 
he had precisely the same effect. 

The rising of the curtain for the sec- 
ond act came to Braith’s relief. .He 
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Bireserd 


oe 


clenched his big 

r- hands over one 

knee and again 

_ leaned forward to 

* watch the play. 

« The audience, by 

this time, was unmis- 

takably and whole-heartedly with 

the author and her brain-child. Even as 

an audience that boasts loudly of its so- 

phistication took rapturously to its heart 

such sweetly unsophisticated gems as 

“Rosemary,” and “The Arcadians,” 

“The Royal Family” and “Peter Pan,” 

so that same audience welcomed with 

outstretched arms and a delighted grin 
this new Arcadian play. 

From the end of the first act there 
was no shadow of doubt in Magnus 
Braith’s mind as to the comedy’s success. 
Yet because he knew Broadway’s fickle- 
ness he made one last stand for sanity. 
He would not wait until “Ropes of 
Sand” had -had a run, before asking 
Maida Standish to be his wife. But he 
would wait until he had read the next 
morning’s papers for the criticisms. If 
the critics united, as had the rest of the 
audience, in acclaiming the play, then 
he need hesitate no longer. For in that 
event “Ropes of Sand’ was bound to 
win. 

At this point in his reflections a soft 
little hand was laid upon his clenched 
fingers. He started violently at the 
touch. The second act was well under 
way. Under cover of the box’s dark- 
ness Maida Standish had taken off her 
right glove and reached back with her 
bare hand until her fingers closed about 
his. 

Braith yearned, wildly, to clutch the 
fragile little hand in both his own, to 
hold it tight and to kiss its pink palm 
ten thousand times. It took all his gran- 
ite will-power to return the loving pres- 
sure very lightly indeed and then to 
bury his own hands in his pockets. He 
heard Maida catch her breath as though 
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his aloofness hurt her. He felt like a 


cur, 


FTER the third act Maida went back 
‘on the stage under Braith’s guid- 
ance. The curtain had gone up four 
times, and the handclaps were still an 
unbroken roar. Calls of “Author! Auw- 
thor!” punctured the volley of applause. 
The actors thronged about the girl 
to congratulate her. Benson, the man- 
ager, fairly breathed benedictions upon 
her with every curve of his wide-mouthed 
smile. Magnus Braith stood at her side, 
happier than ever before in all his life. 
And whenever they could, her dear eyes 
sought his with that same transfigured 
glory in their blue depths. Then the 
leading man took her by the hand and 
led her out in front of the curtain; 
leaving her there as he bowed himself 
out of sight. 

The continuous storm of applause 
swelled to a hurricane. The hurricane 
fell silent, at a pretty gesture from her. 
And through the curtain Magnus could 
hear her fresh young voice, with just a 
suspicion of tremble in it, thanking 
everybody for everything. 

“IT don’t know quite what to say,” 
she began with a confidingly timid little 
smile that seemed to warm the whole 
audience to her. ‘I hoped I’d be called 
for, and I made up a speech. It was a 
very clever speech, too, and I learned it 
by heart. But—I seem to have forgot- 
ten it. So—so—I—oh, thank 
you, all of you, for liking my 
play! Please keep on liking it, 
wont you? I want you to, so 
much—because, you see, I 
wrote it. You’ve made me 
ever so happy—so happy that 
’m—I’m—I’m afraid I’m 
going to cry. Thank you!” 

She came running back 
to the stage, pursued by a 


The orchestra—an- 
other Old World 
relic at the 
Halcyon — 
was tuning 
for the over- 


ture. 
einen 
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new whirlwind of applause—applause 
that now had a personal and gayly af- 
fectionate note in it. 

“Bully for you, kid!” approved 
Braith, wringing her hands. “You've 
got ’em with you for keeps. That scared 
little spiel of yours went fifty times 
better than if you’d rehearsed it.” 

Rehearsed it!’ She had rehearsed it, 
even to the helpless little gestures that 
went with it, a full month ago. 

As the. curtain fell on the brief fourth 
act, and the audience began to claw to- 
gether its belongings, Braith said excit- 
edly: 

“Do you see Rolfe? That’s a big 
compliment to you. The morning-paper 
critics generally chase out long before 
the end—even before the commuters be- 
gin to crawl away. But he’s stayed on 
to the last curtain. I never knew him 
to do that before. Seg him sprint out? 
There’ll be a tall swank of swearing in 
The Chronicle composing-room to-night 
over the lateness of his copy. The 
make-up man’s liable to throw a few 
fits too.” 


HE occupants of the box were filing 

out along the narrow chute toward 
the lobby. Braith was bringing up the 
rear. And now Maida had dropped 
back beside him. 

“Listen!” she whispered eagerly, her 
eyes adance. “Will you do something 
for me? Will you promise? Prom- 
ise!” 

“Will 1?” he retorted. “Like a shot 
I will. You know _ that. 
What is it?” 

“T feel so happy 
—so exalted!” she 
said in the same 
eager undertone. 
“T can’t sit at a 
table at- Rec- 
tor’s with a 
« crowd of 
people. I 
ant. 3 
want you 

to.” 

“Take you 


: home?” 


~ 
~  ButharaT> 
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“Yes—just that. I’ll get Viva’s aunt 
or the maid to help me find something 
in the ice-box for us to eat. And you 
and I will have a victory supper to- 
gether there—just we two—to cele- 
brate.” 

“But I-asked those three folks to 
have supper at Rector’s,’ he argued, 
sorely tempted. ‘I can’t very well—” 


“Yes, you can!” she contradicted. 


“Oh, yes, you can! Don’t tell Viva. 
Just tell Mr. Rodman. Ask him to act 
as host. I’ve thought it all out. Let 
him say Mr. Benson wanted to spéak 
to me about changing a scene in the 
third act, and that you’ve waited to bring 
me along. Then afterward he,can say 
he told them that so as not to spoil the 
party, and that I was tired and you took 
me home. I really am tired—honestly 
Iam. Please! You promised me, you 
know. You promised.” 

“Dave!” called Magnus, his heart 
aglow. 

Rodman turned. Braith spoke a few 
words to him. Rodman grinned in a 
way that made Braith yearn to kick 
him. Then the wine-agent nodded his 
head and hurried off to catch up with 
Viva and Marion Kessel. 


CHAPTER XI 


AGNUS and tthe girl lingered 
M behind the others, walking more 
and more slowly, until at the 
first of several minor exits they turned 
out into a slushy alley-walk that de- 
bouched into the street nearly a quar- 
ter-block above the Halcyon’s main 
entrance. They were giggling like 
truant school-children at their escape. 
Magnus hailed a ramshackle taxicab 
that hovered vulturelike on the fringe of 
the theater-traffic. Then he helped 
Maida into its malodorous maw, gave 
the address of Viva’s flat and followed 
her. As the taxi swung snortingly and 
jarringly out of the traffic-stream, he 
had a fleeting vision of his own circus- 
parade car at the curb in front of the 
Halcyon. 
He saw Dave Rodman handing the 
statuesque and flame-cloaked Marion 
Kessel into the car. Viva was stand- 
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ing beside Rodman, waiting her turn, 
a crease of worry scarring her level white 
forehead as she glanced anxiously back 
toward the lobby. 

Braith felt a momentary pang of: re- 
morse. For the first time it occurred 
to him that it was not altogether fair to 
Viva to make this use of her flat, through 
subterfuge, and in her absence. Viva 
was awfully square. He had grown to 
like her a lot this’ past two months, in 
spite of her catty non-appreciation of 
Maida. Viva always played the game 
openly and aboveboard. Was he doing 
the same thing by her? 

“Hold on!” he shouted to the driver, 
rapping hard upon the taxi’s front glass 
as he called. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” asked Maida. 
“Have you forgotten something ?” 

“Yes,” he made answer, still pound- 
ing to attract the cabby’s notice. “I’ve 
forgotten something. I’ve forgotten to 
play square with Viva. I’m going back 
to tell her where we’re going.” 

“Nonsense!” sharply objected Maida. 
“Why, how silly of you! Why 
should—” 

The taxi jounced to a halt, causing 
a car behind it to stall in an effort to 
dodge a collision. Instantly traffic be- 
gan to pile up, and as instantly chauf- 
feurs began to swear. 

“What’s wrong, chief?” asked the tip- 
seeker. 

“Wait here a second,” ordered Braith. 
“I’m getting out to leave a message. 
I'll be right back.” 

To either side of the halted taxi 
seeped the overflow of dammed traffic. 
On either side no less than two lines of 
vehicles barred Magnus’ route to the 
sidewalk. He stood in the street, hesi- 
tant and glowering, a storm-center of 
converging blasphemy. 

“Oh, please come back!” besought 
Maida from within the taxi. “Their 
car is starting off. I can see it. You 
are too late. You can’t catch up with 
it.” 


BERAITH reluctantly got back into the 
taxi. 

“T’m sorry,” he said simply, adding: 
“Well, I did all I could. If she’s sore 
on me, she’ll have to be—that’s all. But 
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I hope she wont be—I like her a lot. 
I guess we'd better stop at Rector’s on 
the way uptown, I can get out and 
leave word there for her that we’ve gone 
on to her flat.” 

“If you only want to tell her we 
are going home,” interposed Maida, “I 
could have saved you all this trouble, 
in the first place. I supposed you had 
something else to tell her. She knows 
I may go straight back to her flat and 
take you with me for something to eat. 
I told her I might. I told her so, be- 
fore dinner, and she said it was all 
right. Oh, wasn’t it horrible the way 
those drivers swore? I didn’t know 
there were so many swear-words in the 
English language. I’m so glad we’re 
out of the tangle at last. I thought 
we'd be penned up there till New Year's, 
at the very least. I haven’t half thanked 
you for the wonderful Christmas pres- 
ents. Now that I’m going to have 
money from my play, I’ll be able to 
give presents too. I wish the first roy- 
alty-check had come in before Christ- 
mas. But I can still give birthday 
presents. When is your birthday?” 

“Mine!” exclaimed Magnus in sur- 
prise. “Why, bless your generous little 
soul, 7 don’t know—sometime in the 
winter, and I’ll be thirty-eight: that’s 
all I ever bothered to remember about 
it. But even if I knew, I wouldn’t let 
a kid like yourself go spending your 
pennies on me. So forget it!” 

“You don’t even know when your 
birthday is!” she rebuked. “I’ve heard 
of ever so many careless people, but 
never before of a man who was so care- 
less he lost his own birthday. You 
don’t deserve to have one, when you 
don’t take any better care of it than 
that. But I’m going to be nice and 
open-hearted. I’m going to give you a 
birthday.” 

“A what?” he asked, puzzled. 

“A birthday. Everybody ought to 
have at least one birthday a year. And 
if you’ve lost yours, you must have an- 
other. I’m going to give it to you. Let 
me see—this is December twenty-fifth— 
commonly known as Christmas.. What 
time is it?” 

“Oh, about half-past eleven,” he said, 
trying to catch her drift. 
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“Good! We'll be sitting down to 
supper about a minute after twelve. 
That will make it December twenty- 
sixth. So your birthday, after this, will 
be December twenty-sixth. Isn’t that 
a nice date? It’s a perfectly lovely date. 
And you can have it for your birthday. 
Aren’t I generous?” 

“You sure are,” he assented, belatedly 
falling in with her nonsense mood. 
“And December twenty-sixth it shall be, 
from henceforth and forever. That 
date shall shine in history and in p’lice- 
court annals as the birthday of Magnus 
Braith, Esquire. A grand date it is for 
anyone who wants to graft birthday 
presents,” he went on with a chuckle, 
“when every soul on earth is flat broke’ 
from buying Christmas things. No- 
body’ll be able to scrape up enough cash 
to buy me even a measly card.” 

“No money will be needed,” she ex- 
plained. ‘Don’t you see? All the peo- 
ple you ever met will be sending you 
all the Christmas presents they got and 
don’t want. You'll be snowed under.” 

“With Christmas discards? Thanks, 
a lot! This is. sure some cheery date 
you’ve framed up-for my_ birthday. 
Many happy returns to me!” 

“Perhaps,” she ventured shyly, “per- 
haps you may get at least one present, 
this birthday, that wont be a discard.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“A present I’m going to give you.” 

“Look here, you little girl,” he ex- 
postulated, “drop that idea and drop it 
quick. D’you think I’m going to let you 
blow your good money on presents for 
a dub like me? Well, I’m not. Be- 
sides, you haven’t got any cash yet. You 
told me yourself that every cent of your 
‘Ropes of Sand’ advance went toward 
the mortgage on your Dad’s house. 
And a dandy thing it was for you to 
spend it that way too, if anybody should 
ask you. So where does the cash for 
presents come in—even if I’d let you 
do it?” 

“The best things,” she said dreamily, 
all the banter gone from her voice, ‘the 
very, very best things, aren’t buyable. 
They have nothing to do with money— 
nothing at all.” 

‘Ritu? 

“Here we are!” she broke in as the 
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taxi wheezed to a halt in front of the 
beehive apartment-house. “I never 
knew uptown to come so soon before.” 


CHAPTER XIl 


AIDA rang no less than three 
M times at the hall door of Viva 

Russ’ flat. Then, exhuming a 
key from her opera-bag, she opened the 
door herself. 

“Mrs. Miller must have fallen 
asleep,” she commented as she and Mag- 
nus entered the soft-lighted living-room. 
“And I remember now—Viva let the 
maid have the night out, to go to a grand 
ball of the Gentlemen’s Sons Associa- 
tion of the Lower East Side. It’s a cos- 
tume-ball, I believe, and the maid told 
Viva it wouldn’t be over till just about 
seven o’clock in thé morning. So Viva 
told her she’d better take all the rest 
of the evening off, after it was over, 
and not bother to come back here until 
time to get our eight o’clock breakfast. 
It was silly of me to forget.- But I won- 


The 
gallery-gods 


der where Mrs. Miller can be. ‘Wont 
you sit down and smoke a cigar or tell 
stories to yourself or think about your 
birthday present or something, till I 
make a tour of the flat and see where 
she is? I want to tell her about the 
play, too. She was awfully interested.” 

Having delivered herself of this 
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speech, without pausing for breath, 
Maida betook herself to the hinterland 
regions of the flat, leaving Braith to his 
own dazzled thoughts. 

Magnus drew out a thick cigar, bit off 
its end and struck a match. Then he 
frowned, shook out the match and stuck 
the coveted cigar back in his waistcoat 
pocket. For the first time it dawned on 
him that so. dainty a girl as Maida 
might prefer their téte-a-téte supper un- 
flavored by the rank smell of tobacco. 
He sat down and at random took a book 
from the table. It had limp green cov- 
ers, and it bore the chaste title: ‘‘Max- 
ims for Fools.” It was apparently a 
Christmas gift-book, from its newness 
and its amazing cohorts of uncut leaves. 

Magnus thumbed the wide-margined 
pages at random, reading a stray epi- 
gram here and there and trying in vain 
to make sense of it. 

“Highbrow stuff !” he grumbled scorn- 
fully ; then remembering it behooved him 
to learn how to appreciate such dreaded 
culture, for Maida’s sake, he strug- 
gled on. From page to page his bored 

eyes roved. Once, half aloud, 
he read: 


It would be © pleasant 
enough to fall into a woman’s 
arms, if one did not fall into 
her hands at the same time. 


“Now, what sort of sense does ‘that 
hodgepodge make? The chap who 
wrote this must have had a fit of rush of 
words to the pen.” 

On the next page he found something 
that even he could understand easily. 
It ran: 

The half-world is a stagnant pud- 
dle, at which fools drink because 
their thirst is greater than their dis- 
gust. 














“Sweet-scented litterchoor to leave ly- 
ing ‘round where a- young girl like 
Maida can see it!’ he growled in con- 
tempt, slamming down the offend- 

ing brochure. ‘‘That’s the Broad- | 
way of it. No reverence at all | 
for—” { 

His musings broke off 
short, and he sat star- 
ing. 

The dark portiéres a 
—as on the night of 
his first visit—were / \ 
slowly parted. "Jae 
And as then, f 
through the open- ¢ 
ing in the curtains , 
Maida glided into 
view. 

Yes, and as then, her 
shimmering hair was 
unbound, and it cas- 
caded in waves of 
silken fire to far below 
her waist, almost to her 
knees. Around her lis- as 
som young body was — ‘ 
drawn the same clinging negli- 
gee she had then worn. And _ her 
bare feet were again thrust into ridicu- 
lous little pomponed slippers. 

Shyly the. glowing blue eyes looked 
down at Braith from under the misted 
radiance of the light-kissed hair. A ten- 
derly alluring smile played about the 
full red lips. A faintly luminous flush 
mantled her flowerlike face. 

Braith, still dumbly staring as at a 
vision, got slowly to his feet and took an 
uncertain step toward her. The pulses 
in his temples were hammering. Once 
more swept over him the queer idea that 
he was dreaming. For perhaps ten sec- 
onds the man and the girl faced each 
other. 

“T—I can’t find Mrs. Miller any- 
where,” said Maida at last in pretty con- 
fusion. “She must have gone out. 
We’re—why, we’re all alone here in the 
flat, you and I!. Viva wont be back till 
nearly two.” 

A little clock somewhere in the bed- 
room behind her broke into a soft ca- 
dence of chimes. 

“Tt’s twelve o’clock,” breathed Maida, 
still holding him with the glory of her 
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eyes. “Twelve o'clock! 
9? 


day, Magnus! 


It’s your birth- 


CHAPTER XIII. 


that one uncertain forward step, 
his dilated eyes taking in every 
atom of her loveliness, his temple-pulse 
throbbing, his heart missing every third 
beat, his great fists fierce-clenched at 
his sides. 
And with shy happiness Maida gazed 
up at him as he loomed high above 
her. Apart from the wistfully timid 
look in her great eyes there was noth- 
ing to hint at any embarrassment in 
so starkly unconventional a 
scene. 
Presently, 
as he_ stood 
spell - gripped, 
she spoke again. 

“It’s your 
birthday, Mag- 
nus,” she said, 
softly, “the 

birthday I 
gave you 
for your 
very own. 

When !I 

found Mrs. 

Miller was 

] away—” 

“Maida!” he broke in. The word 
was-almost a cry. It might have meant 
anything—everything. The girl smiled 
and drew nearer ‘to the harassed man. 

“IT remembered that first night in 
here,” she said, “the night when I woke 
up and heard voices and came in to see 
if Viva had been able .to interest the 
great Mr. Braith in my play. You— 
you seemed to like the way I looked 
then. You never took your eyes off me. 
The play was started that night. To- 
night it’s reached the goal. So I thought 
maybe it might please you if I—” 

“Maida!” he cried. ‘Little girl! You 
glorious, innocent kid! Don’t you know 
you can’t do this kind of thing? Don’t 
you know—” 

The big, babylike eyes grew troubled, 
almost frightened. 


Sie Magnus stood there, after 


last of 
the White 
Way cabbies. 
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“Oh, you're: angry ‘at me!” she 
grieved. “And I thought you'd like it. 
I was so sure you would! Is it wrong 
of-me to dress like this? _ Is—” 

“You don’t understand, little girl!” 
he replied almost with a groan. “Can't 
you-see, I-—” 

“Tt is not wrong!” she declared. “It 
isn’t even unconventional. Don’t you 
remember—that first night—I was hor- 
ribly embarrassed and I wanted to run 
back to my own room? And Viva said: 
‘Come in. Mr. Braith wont mind. In 
the theater world, a negligee is as con- 
ventional as an ulster. It’s the entr’acte 
interview costume of every actress.’ 
Don’t you remember she said that? And 
afterward she told me I had been a 
silly little prude to be embarrassed. 
Well, if as good a girl and as wise a 
girl as Viva says it’s all right, it is! 
Isn't it?’ 


TILL he wrestled vainly for words 
to tell the guileless child that it is 

one thing to appear before a man in 
such very extreme negligee when her 
hostess is present and her chaperon in 
the adjoining room—and a totally dif- 
ferent thing for her to adopt such scanty 
garb for a midnight interview with him 
alone in a New York flat. 

But the words would not come at 
the confused call of his strangely thrilled 
brain. He could find no way of ex- 
pressing thé fact without wounding her 
or making her think she had unwittingly 
done something immodest. As readily 
punish a twoeyear-old baby for running 
into a crowded room in’a nightgown for 
its good-night kiss! 

Scowling in hopeless perplexity, he 
gave up the fight. 

“Don’t bother your little head about 
it,” he bade her clumsily enough. “It’s 
all right. It’s ali right.” 

“Of course it’s all right,” she acqui- 
esced, her look of trouble instantly 
swept away by a musically happy laugh. 
“Of course it is. And it does please 
you, just a little bit, doesn’t it, to have 
me look like this?” 

“You bet it does!” he declared with 
fervor. “It makes the hit of my life. 
‘Lord, but you look awful pretty,-Maida. 
You're just as pretty as you can be!” 
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“Every girl is as pretty as she can 
be, isn’t she?” asked Maida, flushing, 
none the less, under the rough ardor of 
his praise. “It isn’t the fault of most 
of them if they can’t be prettier than 
they are. Do you like my hair?” 

She caught up a shimmering handful 
of it, as she spoke, and stepping for- 
ward, held it up before his eyes. The 
strands shimmered like sunset glow in 
his sight; and its faint fragrance crept 
to his nostrils and his brain. He tried 
to speak. She saved him the trouble. 

“I’m glad you like it,” she said. “‘And 
I’m glad I’m pretty—for your sake.” 

They were standing very close to- 
gether, and she was looking up into his 
eyes with that same gaze of absolute-love 
which had shocked his soul into paradise 
earlier in the evening. 

Even as Paul fought with the beasts 
at Ephesus, so did Magnus Braith do 
mortal warfare with the craving to seize 
this marvelous sweetheart of his in his 
mighty arms—to crush her against his 
breast, to bury her adoringly upturned 
face in kisses. 


HERE has been more than one 

known instance where a rabid dog 
has halted in his charge, at command 
of the peremptory voice which, all his 
life, he has been wont to obey. Since 
childhood, Magnus’ rude sense of honor 
had taught him that a man’s. one unpar- 
donable sin consists in a departure from 
his pledged word. It was the voice of 
his own self-pledged word that now 
rang sharply in his ears. And so Mag- 
nus, at memory of his promise to him- 
self, swerved from the goal whither he 
was plunging. 

He had pledged himself to speak no 
word of love, until the morrow, to this 
wonder-girl, to whom all his nature so 
resistlessly urged him. And he could 
not break his pledged word. 

And so, his florid face going bone- 
white and sickly from his strife for 
self-mastery, he dropped his half-out- 
stretched, arms heavily to his sides and 
took a step backward. 

“What is it?” asked Maida, studying 
his face with loving anxiety and mov- 
ing very close to him again in her 
solicitude, ‘are you ill, dear? Tell me.” 















She laid her hand on his-arm as she 
spoke ; then she lifted the other hand 
to his cheek, pressing its warm softness 
against his flesh. The contact sent a 
blast of fire through him. 

“Why!” she exclaimed. “Your cheek 
is ice-cold, and it is wet with perspira- 
tion. You are ill!” 

“No!” he managed to deny, his voice 
harsh as it forced its way through his 
sanded throat, “I’m all right—just a 
bit of a headache. Don’t worry.” 

He moved away once more as he spoke, 
turning uncertainly toward the hall. 
She followed him. 

And now a gust of healthy self-con- 
tempt was clearing his overwrought 
brain of its vapors. He felt he was 
behaving like a stupid schoolboy. This 
girl, this innocent little country girl, 
had thought to please him by acting 
as his hostess at an impromptu supper 
here at the flat. She had arrayed her- 
self in a costume she thought he would 
like. . Her solicitude for his health had 
made, her lay a caressing hand on his 
cheek. It had all been done with the 
frank ignorance of a clean-bred child. 

And on the strength of these trifles, he 


chad been on the point of blurting out 


the story of his love for her, of taking 
an unfair advantage of her gratitude, 
by asking her to be his wife, before she 
could have even a few hours of time 
wherein to adjust herself to the eve- 
ning’s triumph, before she could make 
certain in her own heart whether she 
loved him or only felt for him an im- 
mense gratitude. 

He was himself again, now. 

“Headache’s all gone,” he announced. 


“Tt was just a twinge of bad nerves, 


I guess. I’ve been smoking too much 
lately.” 

She lifted her hand once more to his 
cheek and held it there for a moment. 

“Your face isn’t cold and damp any 
more,” she told him. “It is fever-hot. 
I’m so afraid you're ill! Let’s sit down 
over here on the divan till you feel 
better.” 

“No,” he said hoarsely, “I’m afraid 
I must go now. It is pretty late.” 

“Have—have I hurt your feelings or 
said anything unkind?” she faltered 
tremulously. “You seem so—so strange, 
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and so—distant! You're not one bit 
like yourself. Please don’t be angry 
with me about anything, Magnus. I 
couldn’t bear it—from yeu. And to- 
night, too, when I wanted everything 
to be so happy for me. I—” 

Her voice broke. She turned - her 
head abruptly away and seemed to 
struggle for composure. 

“Oh, I say, don’t cry!’ begged Mag- 
nus, grief-stricken. -“Don’t! Please 
don’t! Lord, but I didn’t mean to make 
you cry.” 

She was well within the reach of his 
arms. Yet he dared not so much as 
stretch out a hand to pet her consol- 
ingly on the shoulder. 

“You're all wrong about my being 
angry or offended or anything,” he as- 
sured her miserably. “I’m not, and 
you ought to know I’m not, And now 
I’ve got to go home, because the head- 
ache’s coming back.” 

“TI didn’t mean to be so silly!” she 
said, smiling as she turned back to him 
and winked away her tears. “It was be- 
cause I’ve been so excited all evening— 
and then because everything EF had 
planned has gone so wrong. I thought 
we'd have such a jolly little supper here 
together, you and I. But the ice-box is 
as bare as Organized Charity. And now 
you’re going home, and I’ll be left all 
alone here for nearly two hours, till Viva 
gets back. Please don’t go!” she coaxed. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, reluctance mak- 
ing his speech brusque, “but I’ll have 
to go.” 

“But why?” she pleaded, catching: his 
two hands playfully in hers. “Why 
must you go? We can have such a good 
time here—just we two—for over an 
hour yet. Please stay. I’m so lonely 
and nervous.” 

“T_ can’t,” he said. “I’ll explain to 
you some other time—tomorrow morn- 
ing, if I can. And speaking of to- 
morrow morning, I’ve tipped a news- 
man to leave a full set of morning 
papers here at three o’clock, with the 
night hall-man, in case you want to read 
what the critics say, before you go to 
bed. He’s to leave another set at my 
rooms. I’m going to sit up for them.” 

“Youre going to sit alone at. your 
rooms till the papers come!” she ac- 
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“Forgotten?” he queried. 

“Yes,” she returned, an odd catch in 
her breath. ‘“You’ve forgotten—your 
birthday present, the present I promised 
you. Don’t you want it? If not, no 
one else shall ever have it.” 

“Why, yes,” he made answer, in no 
way catching her drift. “Of course. 
Sure I do. Only—” 

He had no time to say more. The 
girl took a swift step forward. The 
next instant she had flung both her arms 


f about the dumfounded man’s neck. Her 


soft hot lips sought and found his. The 
white arms gave no sign of relaxing 
their strainingly ardent embrace. 


CHAPTER XIV 


4 HEN, before either of them was 
2 aware,— before Braith’s dazed 


A little ; 
clock some- : = 
where in the : 
bedroom behind 
her broke into a ! 
soft cadence of 


, a F 
chimes. “It’stwelve < : 


w4 


a4 


hy ) 


cused. “And yet you’re going to leave 
me to sit alone here. Is that fair?” 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “it’s fair. 
That’s why I’m doing it, little girl. 
Good night.” 

He turned once more toward the hall. 
But she slipped in front of him into 
the living-room doorway, barring his 
path with outflung arms, her half-shut 
eyes alight, her head flung back, her 
breast rising and falling with her rapid 
breath. 

“Wait!” she commanded. 
go yet. You've forgotten.” 


“Vou can’t 


mind could at all take in the 


P meaning of the impossible thing that 


had just happened,—some one had come 
unheard down the short hallway, from 
the flat door. Viva Russ stood in the 
living-room beside them. 

It was Braith who, over Maida’s head, 
first saw Viva. He noted that her face 
went death-pale and that her dark eyes 
were fixed, in something like pain, on 
the two enlaced forms. 

Then, on the moment, Viva had re- 
gained her self-control. 

“Mr. Braith,” she said, with ice-bright 
incisiveness, “I am sorry I was not at 
home when you called. I came back 
here at once, as soon as Dave Rodman 
told me.” 

Maida darted back from the embrace, 
at first sound of her hostess’ cool voice. 
Braith, his face turned in dull hopeless- 
ness on Viva, did not see the younger 
woman’s expression—which was perhaps 
just as well, for Maida Standish’s dainty 
flower-face just then bore an aspect that 
would have done ample credit either to 
an angry cat or to a striking cobra. 
She was not good to look upon, in that 
brief fraction of a second before she 
regained her wonted poise. 

Looking excessively foolish and feel- 
ing a million times more so, Magnus 
stood gazing helplessly. Perhaps there 
is, somewhere on earth, a man who could 
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have carried off such a situation with 
some semblance of jauntiness. But most 
assuredly Magnus Braith was not that 
man. -Momentarily he was stricken 
speechless and without power of motion. 

Viva, alone of the three, just then, 
seemed to have complete self-possession. 


She looked calmly from Braith to Maida. ° 


Then, noting the latter’s costume, she 
asked : 

“Why did you undress?” 

Maida shrank and quivered under the 
question. Her embarrassment stung 
Magnus to speech. 

“She didn’t!” he declared wrathfully. 
“This is the way she was dressed, the 
night I met her—the night you said it 
was all right for her to appear like that. 
She—” 

“T see,” said Viva with a semblance 
of apology. “I see. I didn’t under- 
stand. She was tired out from the eve- 
ning’s excitement. So she put on a 
negligee and let down her hair. I often 
do, when I’m tired. But if she is feel- 
ing too badly to keep her evening clothes 
on, when we have a guest, it seems to 
me she ought to be-in bed. You wont 
mind, will you, if I suggest that we’d 
all be better for a night’s rest? I know 
I should.” 


"THE hint was far too strong 

to be ignored; yet it irked 
Braith to go without saying 
something to soften that flint- 
hard look in Viva’s eyes. He 
had never before realized how 
much her good opinion meant 
to him. Above all, he must 
try to save Maida from mis- 
conception. 

“All right,” he assented, 
“T'll go. But first, I want 
to clear things up a. bit, if 
you'll let me.” 

“Really, there is nothing 
to clear up,” said Viva, mov- 
ing aside as if to let him pass 
out. “I understand perfectly. 
Good night.” 

“Hold on!” he insisted. “I’m 
not going like this. You've got 
to listen, Viva. It’s only square. 
When we gave you folks the slip, back 
there at the Halcyon, I tried to tell you 
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where we were going. I couldn't. Be- 
sides,” — suddenly remembering what 
Maida had said,—‘she told you, before- 
hand, she’d probably bring me back here 
for a bit of supper, and you told her 
‘All right !’.””.. 

In his*blind eagerness he quite missed 
the glance of startled inquiry shot by 
Viva at*the other: woman, ‘and Maida’s 
defiant answering look, Braith blundered 
on: é} 

“Then we. got here, and the maid had 
gone out, and we found yotir aunt had lit 
out-somewhere too. So, ofcourse, Maida 
couldn’t let me stay. She had: slipped 
that negligee thing on, before she knew 
they weren’t here. I was just leaving, 
and I-asked Maida for a birthday kiss. 
It’s my birthday, you know. She didn’t 
want to give it to me—naturally, she 
wouldn’t. So I kind of lost hold of my- 
self for a second and caught hold of 
her, to steal the kiss anyway. It was a 
rotten thing to do, and I apologized to 
her. And just then you came in. That’s 
all. I. apologize again.” 

Magnus lied like a gentleman. Buta 
more useless lie was never told; and 
had Magnus. troubled to study Viva’s 
face, instead of making his instant fare- 

wéll- and getting out, he would 
have known it. As it was, 

he left the apartment 

with a fatuous idea 

that he had wholly 

cleared Maida and 


Half aloud, he read: “It 
wou pleasant enough 

: to fall into a woman’s arms, 
f one did not fall into her 
hands at the 


same time.” 
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had with much cleverness taken upon 
himself the total blame. 

As Braith slumped through three-inch 
slush to the subway, he glanced at his 
watch. At three o’clock, at latest, he 
might expect his batch of morning papers 
—the papers whose criticisms would tell 
him whether or not he should have the 
right, at once, to tell Maida Standish of 
his love. Impatiently he longed to set 
the world’s time two hours ahead. 


Fok perhaps a half-minute after Mag- 
nus Braith left the Russ apartment, 
neither of its two occupants spoke. 

Viva was laying her white-velvet-and- 
swan’s-down opera-cloak over the back 
of a chair. Maida had picked up—she 
had given it to Viva as a Christmas 
present—‘“Maxims for Fools” from the 
table and was ostentatiously turning its 
pages. 

It was Viva who spoke first. Pulling 
her gloves out to smooth their wrinkles, 
she put them alongside the opera-cloak 
and, looking for the first time at Maida, 
asked : , 

“Well 2” 

“Well?” returned Maida. 

“Dave Rodman didn’t tell me you 
had brought Magnus here, until we were 
beginning supper at Rector’s,” went on 
Viva. “I came home then, as quickly 
as I could. I am sorry I was so late.” 

“So late?” queried Maida. “Why, we 
had scarcely been here fifteen minutes.” 

“Then,” replied Viva, “I got here 
just fifteen minutes too late.” 

““T don’t understand you,” flashed 
Maida. ‘What are you trying to im- 
ply?” 

“Nothing at all. There isn’t anything 
to imply. The story tells itself.” 

“What story?” demanded Maida. 
“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that I have very willingly 
offered you the poor hospitality of my 
home, here; and I still offer it for as 
long as you may care to stay. But I 
don’t think hospitality need be stretched 
to cover the scene I walked in upon to- 
night.” 

She spoke with perfect coolness and 
almost impersonally. Maida went scar- 
let. 

“Magnus Braith has explained that, 
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fully,” Maida retorted. 
all about it. He—” 

“Yes,” agreed Viva pleasantly, “he 
lied very conscientiously — but very 
much like a man who lacks practice. I 
thought it was fine of him. Didn’t you?” 

“Lied?” gasped Maida. “Lied? Do 
you dare to say you didn’t believe—” 

“I believed everything—that he didn’t 
say,” answered Viva, “for example, that 
you didn’t know my aunt and the maid 
were out. You can’t have forgotten that 
I discharged my maid yesterday, or 
that Aunt Mary went home for Christ- 
mas.” 

gt OLY 

“So you knew the flat would be empty 
—though you didn’t tell him so. I be- 
lieve, too, that it was your suggestion 
and not his that brought you both here. 
Magnus. Braith would never suggest de- 
serting a party of people he had invited 
to supper.” 

‘“‘“He—”’ 

“T believe,’ went on the level, un- 
ruffled voice, “that he was as much 
amazed as I was, to see you in that 
costume —or lack .of costume. You 
changed into it, knowing Aunt Mary 
and the maid weren’t here and that I 
probably wouldn’t be home till two.” 

“You dare to—” 

“T believe,” calmly added Viva, “that 
Magnus started to leave the moment 
he found no one was here but you and 
himself, and that you detained him. 
And I believe—no, I knew—that it was 
you, and not he, who offered the kiss. 
A man doesn’t stand with his hands at 
his sides and his face brick red and 
astounded, when he kisses a girl. A girl 
who is kissed against her will—as he 
says you were—doesn’t have her arms 
clasped around a man’s neck, drawing 
his face down to her. Apart from those 
trifling errata, I believe his story in 
every detail. In fact, it was an idea 
of something of the sort that brought 
me home in such a hurry—on his ac- 
count, not yours.” 


“He told you 


AIDA had listened, at first with 

flaming anger and with frequent 
attempts to interrupt, but later in scorn- 
fully martyrlike silence. Now she said 
very haughtily: 
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“If you are quite through insulting 
me, I will say good night and go to 
my room. I don’t suppose I need to say 
‘that after to-morrow I can’t stay here 
any longer. I—” 

“Maida,” said Viva with sudden fierce 
earnestness of manner, “why do you 
trouble to act—with me? You know as 
well as I do, that any woman’s acting 
will fool any man, if she does it well 
enough—as you do. But no woman in 
the world can act well enough to de- 
ceive another woman. All your treat- 
ment of Magnus Braith has been a pose. 
It served its turn. And I am sorry it 
did—sorrier than I could make you un- 
derstand or than you would care to 
understand. For I like him. Frankly, 
I’ve grown to like him, of late, better 
than any other man I ever knew. And 
he is too good to be fooled like this. 
But I have no right to warn him, and 
it isn’t any affair of mine. But when 
you try your clever acting on me—why, 
I resent it as an affront to my intel- 
ligence. Suppose we try being honest 
with each other for a while.” 

“T always knew you didn’t like me,” 
said Maida sullenly. “But I never 
guessed, till now, that it’s because you’re 
in love with Magnus yourself.” 

Viva’s lips compressed, all at once, 
into a white line. Spots of scarlet 
flared into her cheeks. 

“Ves,” she answered in a level, ex- 
pressionless tone, “yes, I suppose I am 
in love with him—though I never put 
it into words before, even to myself. I 
am not ashamed of it. “And if it can 
do no good, at least it can’t do anyone 
any harm. I’ve known Magnus Braith 
for three years, off and on. I always 
had a sort of vague dislike for him, till 
once, a few months ago, I got a glimpse 
at the real man. If I could save Magnus 
from unhappiness, I’d gladly give up my 
right arm or my right eye to do it. But 
I can’t. Nothing I can do will help 
him. Even if I told him the truth about 
the misery in store for him, he wouldn't 
believe me. Well, let that go. I didn’t 
start in to talk about myself, but about 
you and Magnus. Wont you be honest 
with me?” 


“T don’t ‘understand;” muttered the 


girl. “I am honest.” 


far as I can see. 
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“No,” quietly contradicted Viva, “you 
are not. You are playing some game I 
don’t understand. What is it? I ask: 
only because I want to help you. Why 
did you arrange this visit to the flat, 
to-night? There was no need for it, as 
You knew Magnus 
was hopelessly in love with you. But 
you know as well as I do, that you don’t 
care a snap for Magnus Braith. Then 
what is it? Why did you bring him 
here? ‘And why were you so furious 
when / interrupted you?” 

Maida did not answer. The anger 
had died out of her face, leaving it curi- 
ously drawn and haggard. Its stricken 
look touched Viva. Laying her hand 
on Maida’s arm and speaking with 
infinite gentleness, she went on: 

“You are in great trouble of some 
sort. Will you let me help?” 

“?m—I’m— Why, ‘how absurd!” 
stammered Maida. 

“You are,’ insisted Viva, still with 
that same oddly maternal gentleness. 
“All evening you have been trying to 
hide it. But all evening you have been 
sick with fear over something. I could 
see it as I can see it now. You have 
been so, ever—ever since you saw that 
man on the sidewalk.. Who was he? 
What makes you fear him so? Why 
did the sight of him make you run such 
a risk as you ran by bringing Magnus 
here to-night? Who was he?” 

Maida jumped to her feet, her face 
ashen. She shook off Viva’s tender 
clasp, crying out wildly: 

“Oh, I wish I were dead! 
were dead!” 

Strangled with weeping, she ran 
blindly down the hall to her own room, 
slamming and locking the door bebindme. 

“That isn’t acting,” mused the be- 
wildered Viva, staring after her. “That 
is real!” 


I wish I 


CHAPTER XV 


AGNUS BRAITH went straight 
M to his own suite of rooms at 

the St. Croesus. -An afterglow 
of his big Christmas tips bathed his 
pathway from the hotel’s front entrance 
to the door of his suite with an aureole 
of bellboy-smiles. 
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He went to his study, took off his 
evening coat and substituted for it a 
disreputable smoking-jacket. He rum- 
maged in a closet himself for this super- 
comfortable garment. For he kept no 
valet. He was wont to say, when folk 
commented on this lack: 

“T’ve gotten at last to the point- when 
I can wear collars that are too high for 
me and shoes that are too tight for me. 
But I’ll be eternally blasted if I can 
ever get to the point when I'll let an up- 
standing grown-man put studs in my 
shirts and lay out my underclothes and 
fasten my neckties and fill my bath for 
me. A he-nursemaid is the one thing 
I swear I wont have—not till I’stumble 
into my second childhood. And then 
I’ll go get board in a nursery.” 

Again and again, as he smoked one 
cigar after another, he looked at his 
watch. Never before had he so starkly 
yearned for the sight of a morning 
paper. 

Only after a century or so,—to be 
exact, at just one minute after three 
A. M.—did those papers come. 

Magnus seated himself beside a table 
and picked up the first paper on the pile. 
His eye was greeted and gladdened by 
the headline at the top of the page’s 
first column: 

“Ropes oF SAND,’ AT HALCYON, 

Scores BRILLIANT SUCCESS 

Followed four fifths of a column of 
terse comment, every word of it lauda- 
tory. 

Braith sighed with pure joy. Then 
he reached out his hand for the second 
paper, and his smile changed to a frown 
of anxiety when he beheld what journal 
had fallen to his lot, for it was a sheet 
whose dramatic critic had won his way 
to fame through a sea of vitriol. 

The critic began with a bald statement 
that he would as soon think of making 
fun of a Christmas tree as of the play 
he had just witnessed. There were 
times, he said, when praise—and praise 
alone—was the meed for a Broadway 
comedy. Such times, he added, were un- 
luckily so rare that a man who had 
rashly tampered with a buzz-saw could 
count them on the fingers of one hand. 

Such a play, however, was “Ropes of 
Sand,” by Maida Standish—“a writer 
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whose chief advantage over most of her 
successful fellow-playwrights is in the 
fact that her ‘obscurity all lies behind 
her, while theirs is more or less close 
ahead of them.” ‘The reviewer, as in 
duty bound, mentioned that “Ropes of 
Sand” contained several. amateurishly 
crude scenes and one or two bits of 
vapid dialogue. But these, oddly enough, 
he explained, served rather to enhance 
than to mar the fresh beauty and origi- 
nality of the whole. 

“Yes,” concluded the review, “you 
may go to see ‘Ropes of Sand.’ And if 
you come away with a grouch because 
the footlights again separate you from 
Arcadia, don’t blame me. I’ve shown 
you how to spend three hours there. 
Thanks, Miss Standish.- And again— 
thanks.” 

“Great!” yelled Magnus. “He was 
the only one I was really afraid of. 
That review of his will bring more folks 
to the theater than twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth of advertising. And not 
a nasty dig in the whole thing!” 

He reached for the third paper. It 
was The Chronicle, the journal over 
whose dramatic destinies the great Rolfe 
presided. 

Anxiously, for Rolfe was a mighty 
influence in the theater-going world, 
Magnus turned to the review. 

“Good Lord!’ he exclaimed aloud in 
glee. ‘‘He’s written two columns on it. 
Two columns—and more! And they’ve 
put a two-column head on it and slapped 
it in the very middle of the page!” 

He settled down to the reading of 
Rolfe’s notice. For three minutes he 
read, his jubilant face growing blank. 
Then Braith leaped to his feet. 

“The liar!” he shouted, incoherent 
with rage, “the liar! My poor, sweet 
little kid, too! This’ll kill her. P’— 
I'll break every bone in his measly body 
for it! Yes, and I'll jail him for crim- 
inal libel, besides! The liar!’ 


CHAPTER XVI 


OLFE had evidently written his 
2 review in haste in order to catch 
The Chronicle’s second edition, 
for it lacked much of his wonted. schol- 
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arly polish. But in the story he had to 
tell, it was the matter, rather than the 
manner, which counted. 

The criticism began in an apparently 
irrelevant fashion which made it seem 
rather like a chapter from dramatic 
annals than the notice of a current play. 
This form of introduction is a space-gob- 
bling vice usually confined to erudite 
music-critics. Rolfe, as a rule, was not 
addicted to it. Magnus read: 

“The late Dion Boucicault, in 1841, 
followed. his first dramatic success, 
‘London Assurance,’ with a four-act 
comedy which he named ‘Torn Sails.’ 
Around this now-forgotten comedy has 
always hung an aura of stage romance. 
Boucicault (or ‘Bourcicault,’ as he then 
called himself) sent ‘Torn Sails’ to a 
London manager. This manager, whose 
name has mercifully been buried with 
himself, not only rejected ‘Torn Sails,’ 
but accompanied his rejection with a 
letter which ridiculed the luckless 
comedy. 

“So cruelly scathing was the man- 
ager’s critique that the sensitive Bouci- 
cault was literally made ill by it. On 
his recovery, he recorded in public a 
mighty vow that the play should never 
be produced. Those who knew the 
eccentricities of the-charming old fellow 
were in no way astonished that he should 
take so odd a method to rebuke the man 
who had vilified his brain-child. 

“As time went on, and as Boucicault’s 
renown waxed brighter, his friends 
besought him to forget his foolish vow 

ais 
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and let the suppressed play see the light. 
Those whom he permitted to read it de- 
clared it was a masterpiece, in many ways 
his most inspired bit of work. Even 
the obnoxious manager, yielding to pres- © 
sure, wrote an abject letter of apology 
and confessed that his snap judgment 
had been bred of a bilious attack com- 
plicated by an ulcerated tooth. Rival 
managers made gilt-edged offers for 
the play. 

“To all this Boucicault was obdurate 
—though what fellow-craftsman can 
doubt it was a magic balm to his 
scratched sensibilities? At last, pride 
of authorship struggling with morbid- 
ness, he hit upon a way to save ‘Torn 
Sails’ from total destruction. He had 
the comedy printed in pamphlet form, 
at his own expense and for strictly pri- 
vate circulation. 

“Learning that he could not have 
fewer than one hundred of these pam- 
phlets printed, he ordered the hundred. 
When they were delivered to him, he 
promptly burned eighty of them and 
gave most of the remaining twenty to 
close personal friends. Each gift was 
conditional upon the recipient’s sworn 
promise not to allow the pamphlet to 
be copied and to use every possible means 
to avert the play’s stage-production. 

“As the copies were given only to 
persons worthy of trust, the precautions 
availed. Once, it is true, a West End 
manager who fell heir to one of the 
pamphlets hinted that he might some 
day produce the comedy. But a storm 

of censure shamed 
him out of the plan. 
They were a senti- 
mental and clan- 
nish lot, those 
early-Victorian 
theater-folk, and 
Boucicault. was 
their idol. 

“In course of 
time, the story of 
the playwrignts 
queer revenge was 
all but forgot- 
ten. Owners of 
the pamphlet grew 
old and died. 
Most of the play’s 
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few copies were thus lost or accidentally 
destroyed or found their way into the 
possession of dealers, who did not know 
their history or value. Probably there 
are at most not more than five of these 
pamphlet copies extant to-day. What 
sentiment at first prevented, oblivion 
continued to’ prevent; and ‘Torn Sails’ 
was never staged. 

“All this is ancient history. For the 
best part of three quarters of a century, 
Dion Boucicault’s eccentric wish has 
been respected. Perhaps not ten’ living 
persons have read the play. Perhaps not 
fifty persons were familiar with the 
story I have just told.” But last night 
nearly fifteen hundred persons witnessed 
the stage production of ‘Torn Sails’ at 
the Halcyon Theater. 

“Dion Boucicault’s jealously guarded 
instructions, after a lapse of more than 
seventy years, have been dragged forth 
from their lavender-sprinkled cerements 
and have been desecrated. The so-called 
‘author’ of ‘Ropes of Sand’ has added 
to desecration the crime of bald and 
barefaced theft. In front of the Halcyon 
curtain last night she blushingly ad- 
mitted that she herself wrote the play. 

“This remarkable purloiner of a dead 
man’s wit and defiler of a dead man’s 
secrets is mentioned on the program as 
‘Miss Maida Standish.’ Press-notices 
proclaim that ‘Ropes of Sand’ is her 
first play. It is not her first play. It 
is Dion Boucicault’s second play. 

“Miss Maida Standish has for the 
most part contented herself with whole- 
sale ‘lifting.’ Whole scenes, dozens of 
pages of dialogue, all the main situa- 
tions, even the names of half the char- 
acters, remain precisely as Boucicault 
wrote them. Here and there, in the 
course of the action, the gifted and 
petticoated Jack Shepard has injected 
stray bits of dialogue and minor scenes 
on her own account. An entire play, 
constructed along the line of such di- 
alogue and scenes, would doubtless be 
very kindly received—as a Commence- 
ment Day farce at the Pompton, N. J., 
Grammar School, if announcement were 
made, beforehand, that the author was 
an undergraduate pupil of the school. 

“In other words, such additions and 
changes as Miss Maida Standish has 
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seen fit to make are the work of a totally 
uninspired and equally unpromising 
amateur. Because these changes and ad- 
ditions are so few, the strength of the 
master’s play does not suffer from them. 

“How or where the fair pilferer man- 


“aged to get hold of a copy of Bouci- 


cault’s extremely rare pamphlet is a 
mystery. But there is no mystery what- 
ever in the fact that not one playgoer 
in fifty thousand (including my learned 
fellow-critics) would recognize the theft. 
Stage history is made rapidly. The 
dramatic events of thirty years ago are 
practically ‘forgotten - to-day, ‘except 
when they are brought to mind by ‘one 
of the misguided all-star spring revivals. 
The dramatic events of seventy years 
back are as dead as Cheops, save where 
the oft-printed word keeps them alive. 

“Miss Maida Standish has not’ com- 
mitted plagiarism. She has committed 
grand larceny. : 

“To the amusingly spectacular Mag- 
nus (‘White Light’) Braith is ascribed 
the credit of fathering ‘Ropes of Sand,’ 
at the Halcyon. His also is the glory 
of ‘discovering’ Miss Maida Standish 
and of spending a truly Braithlike sum 
on the play’s gorgeous: production. No 
one who knows Mr, Braith personally 
or by repute will be surprised to learn 
all this. 

“Perhaps Mr. Braith himself, in the 
course of his deep reading, came upon 
the rare pamphlet. Few chauffeurs or 
traffic policemen can excel this Broad- 
way notable in scope of erudite reading 
or in his love of scholarship for scholar- 
ship’s sake. He has long been a patron 
of dramatic art. But the present situ- 
ation throws a startlingly new sidelight 
on his studious tendencies and on his 
zest for research.” 


f hah review went on for perhaps a 
thousand words more in the same 
generous strain and ended with an ex- 
pression of the author’s willingness to 
prove in court his statements anent the 
identity of “Ropes of Sand” with “Torn 
Sails.” 

Magnus read every. word of the hor- 
rible screed—read it, muttering, swear- 
ing, mouthing. 

The review’s stinging gibes concern- 
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ing himself passed him by, like fly-buzz- 
ing. They dwindled to nothingness be- 
fore the stupendous blasphemy that 
Rolfe had uttered against Maida Stan- 
dish. 

In public print—to nearly a million 
people—this man had declared that 
Braith’s divine little sweetheart was a 
common thief—a thief of the very vilest 
type, a thief of dead man’s brains. 

The corded veins bulged on Braith’s 
forehead. His collar had all at once 
become excruciatingly tight. Bit by bit 
he forced himself to a less blind but 
no less raging state of mind. He could 
not kill outright this defamer of the 
girl he loved. That would mean police- 
court notoriety for her and in every way 
would make her position ten times worse. 

No, there was just one thing to do. 
He must follow his earlier impulse. He 
must give Rolfe such a thrashing as 
would in some tiny part avenge his 
sweetheart’s wrongs. He must do it, if 
possible, in private, and settle out of 
court any damage claim the victim might 
bring. Then, in both civil and criminal 
courts he must sue for libel. 


CHAPTER XVII 


RAITH caught up a telephone di- 
rectory, where he found and jotted 


down the address he sought... Dis- 
carding his house-jacket for the coat 
and overcoat he had laid aside, he 
jammed his hat down over his ears and 
strode to a cane-rack. 
. There from a dozen sticks he selected 
with loving care a curio that an actor, 
returning from Cape Town, had given 
him. It was a polished black cane of 
no great diameter, made out of a strip 
of cured rhinoceros-hide wrapped around 
a thin and flexible steel bar that ran 
down the stick-center from handle to 
ferrule. 

The cane was light. It could be bent 
double, like a tempered sword-blade, 
but it was unbreakable. And a blow 
from it would cut through cloth and 
skin and flesh as readily as through 
sheets of wet paper. With such a 
weapon Africanders have flogged tough 
Kaffirs to death. 
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Ten minutes later Braith’s taxicab 
halted at the uptown apartment-house 
where Rolfe had his bachelor quarters. 
Stamping into the lower hallway, Mag- 
nus halted at the switchboard-bench. 
There he prodded from slumber a snor- 
ing mulatto who combined the functions 
of hall-boy and elevator-president. 

“Mr. Rolfe in?” snapped Magnus, 
bulking big above the blinking youth. 

“Yessah—yes,” mumbled the rudely 
aroused sleeper—adding resentfully: 
“Whaffor you-all go pokin’ that stick 
in ma ribs? Ah aint no—” 

“Is Mr. Rolfe in?” repeated Magnus. 

“Sho he’s in,” grumbled the mulatto. 
“‘Wheah-all would he be at fo’ o’clock 
in de mo’nin’? An’, Ah don’ like no- 
body to come pirootin’ roun’ here, pokin’ 
me in de ribs, neither. Ah aint used 
to” 

“Here’s something else you aren’t used 
to, either,” interrupted Braith, taking 
out a wad of money and flaying a twenty- 
dollar bill therefrom. 

He held the bill in front of the youth, 
whose blinking eyes forthwith lost their 
sleepy crossness and beamed upon the 
oblong of Government paper. 

“Call up Mr. Rolfe,” ordered Mag- 
nus. “Tell him I’m here—Magnus 
Braith. Say I want to see him upstairs, 
in his own rooms. If he’ll see me, all 
right. If he wont, I want you to tell 
me how to get to his front door. And 
then I want you to go by-by here again 
till I come down. I'll get in, all right. 
My shoulder’s a good enough key for 
any of these jerry-built flat doors. Get 
me?” 


AS he spoke, he very neatly tore the 

twenty-dollar bill in half and laid 
one of the bill’s severed halves on the 
switchboard desk. : 

“That’s yours,” he said. “If I get 
to see Mr. Rolfe in his rooms, I’ll give 
you the other half when I come down 
again. You can patch the bill together 
with plaster, and it will pass anywhere. 
You know that. If I don’t get to his 
rooms—well, that half-bill is nothing 
but waste-paper to you. I guess you 
know that too. Now ring him up.” 

The hope-scourged lad hastily bent 
his energies to the switchboard. As no 
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reply was.at once forthcoming, he turned 
apologetically to Magnus: 

' “Aint ma fault, suh,” he protested. 
“Dat room-phone of his’n is buzzin’ a 
reg’lar Swiss bell-ringah chime. But Ah 
"spect he’s too deep in de hay to heah 
it. Ah’ll—dah he is, now!” he broke 
off. ; 

As the mulatto, through the trans- 
mitter, announced Mr. Braith’s presence, 
Magnus toyed furtively with the walk- 
ing-stick. 

“He say ‘Send ’im up,” sah,” pres- 
ently reported the youth, springing from 
his bench and preparing to exercise his 
prowess as elevator-pilot. “Dis way, 
suh. /f yo’ please.” 

“He’s got nerve, anyhow,” mentally 
vouchsafed Magnus as the cage bore 
him aloft. “I’ll grant him that. He 
must know what I’m here for.” 

He got out at an upper floor and rang 
the bell of a door the worshiping mulatto 
pointed out. At once the summons was 
answered. The door swung open. And 
Rolfe—his tall, lean body wrapped in 
a gray bath-robe, stood on the threshold. 

For an instant neither man spoke. 
Rolfe’s hair was tousled from sleep, but 
he seemed wholly at his ease. Magnus 
spoke first, his voice coming from far 
down his throat and through shut teeth. 

“I take it this is a surprise visit,” he 
said. 

“No,” contradicted Rolfe. “I rather 
expected you—but not till morning. 
Come in, if you like.” 


HE turned -and reéntered his apart- 
ment. Magnus followed, closing the 
door behind him and putting up the 
chain. He heard the pad-pad-pad of 
Rolfe’s slippered feet going down the 
dark hallway ahead of him and into a 
room beyond, and Braith followed. 
Rolfe switched on a bunch of lights, 
revealing a room that seemed to be not 
only lined with books but piled and 
stacked with them as well. Magnus 
Braith had never before seen so many 
books at one time—except once, when 
he had visited the Public Library to 
decide a Knickerbocker-bar wager as to 
whether or not Daniel Webster were 
really the author of Webster’s Diction- 


To Braith, books were merely books. 
At a glance he would have placed the 
value of the red-and-gold-bound reprint 
Sheridan set far above that of the mil- 
dewed-looking first-edition Congreve 
volumes locked so carefully in a little 
wall-cabinet. And to waste so much 
precious room-space on literature seemed 
to him ridiculous. 

But just now these reflections of his 
were purely subconscious, All his sen- 
tient mind was fixed on the tall, slender 
mar in the gray bath-robe, who was 
eying him in untroubled curiosity. 

From the very force of his wrath, 
Magnus feared to trust himself to launch 
upon the theme of his visit until he 
could gain surer self-command. The 
sight of Rolfe had fanned hotter the 
fires in, his brain. 

“So this visit isn’t a surprise to you?” 
he heard himself saying in a voice that 
would not stay steady or in its wonted 
key. “What d’ye mean?” 

“T naturally supposed you would read 
my review in The Chronicle,” answered 
Rolfe, pleasantly, “and that you would 
want an explanation.” 

“Did, hey?” grated Magnus, lovingly 
fingering the cane. “Well, you’re dead 
wrong. I don’t want any explanation— 
because there’s nothing that can be ex- 
plained. I don’t even want any retrac- 
tion, though I'l bet ten thousand dollars 
your paper’ll be eager enough to print 
one.” 

“Then,” asked Rolfe, covering an 
evidently genuine yawn, “may I ask 
what you do want? It must have been 
something fairly important—to make 
you rouse a tired man out of bed at this 
time of night.” 

“Tt’s important, all right,” sneered 
Magnus. “Don’t you doubt that, for 
one minute. And as for your being 
tired, you'll be a whole lot tireder— 
so tired that a wee restful month at 
the hospital will be just about. your 
ticket.” 

“T am sleepy,” replied Rolfe, with no 
emotion at all, “and it’s cold. I want 
to get back to bed. Will you please 
state your business, Mr. Braith?” 

“Yes,” rumbled Magnus, lurching 
slowly forward as he spoke, his eyes 
smoldering redly, his right fist gripping 











tighter the cane’s fretted handle. ‘Yes, 
I’ll state my business. I came here for 
two things: first, to thrash you till I 
can’t lift my arm any longer or till 
you’re too dead to feel it; second, to 
tell you that my counsel is going to 
start civil and criminal libel suits, first 
thing to-morrow morning—against you 
personally and against your paper. 
You'll be writing criticisms for the 
warden up at Sing Sing this time next 
month, you swine!” 


HE advanced another step, the cane 
poised. To his amazement Rolfe 
did not flinch or throw himself on guard. 
Instead, the critic flicked the ash from 
a cigarette he had lighted and continued 
to meet his guest’s glowering eyes with 
the same unconcerned expression. 

“So far as the thrashing goes,” said 
Rolfe coolly, “that can wait for a min- 
ute or so. Perhaps it can wait in- 
definitely. Who knows? But before 
we muss up my study with a rough-and- 
tumble fight, let us touch on the sub- 
ject of the libel. Mr. Braith, I begin to 
think I’ve done you an injustice.” 

“Apologies wont get you anywhere,” 
snarled Braith, albeit a trifle discon- 
certed by the other’s coolness. 

“Yet I wish to tender an apology,” 
pursued Rolfe with painstaking cour- 
tesy. “When I wrote that review, I was 
morally certain you were a knave—cer- 
tain you knew beforehand that the play 
was Boucicault’s, and that you tried to 
bamboozle the public. In that belief I 
wrote about you as I did. Since you 
have been here to-night, your manner, 
the way you take all this, has somehow 
made me change my opinion. I believe 
you were merely a dupe, and that you 
went into the matter in blind good faith. 
That’s why I apologize—for writing of 
you as I did.” 

“We're not talking about me,” re- 
torted Magnus unmoved, “but about 
Miss Standish. Jail and libel costs wont 
pay in full for the dirty charge you 
made against her in print. That’s where 
the thrashing comes in. And here’s 
where you’re due to get it. A hun- 


dred-thousand dollar damage-suit will 
be your paper’s New Year’s card from 
me.” 
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“As I said,” repeated Rolfe, un- 
moved, “the thrashing can wait. As 
for the libel-suit, that will not be 
brought.” 

The quiet positiveness wherewith he 
spoke bewildered Magnus once more, 
and again it checked the swing of his 
half-upraised arm. Whatever might be 
his ignorance of women, Magnus Braith 
was most assuredly no fool in his esti- 
mate of his fellow-men. And this man 
nonplused him. 

“The libel-suits will not be brought,” 
went on Rolfe, speaking with slow dis- 
tinctness as though to impress a lesson 
on a dull-witted child. “No suits will 
be brought, either against The Chronicle 
or against me—because no libel exists: 
what I wrote was the simple truth.” 

“It .was a lie—a lie!” flamed Mag- 
nus. “You slandered the best, whitest 
woman God ever made. You lied!” 

“We'll let that pass too—for the 
present,” replied Rolfe. ‘Under the 
circumstances, I can’t resent it. For 
I begin to see what this means to you. 
I ought to knock you down, but I feel 
more like—” 

“D’you mean to stick to that?” de- 
manded Magnus, -vaguely impressed 
again by the other’s air of sincere pity. 
“D’you mean to stick to that lie in 
court—to claim, still, that ‘Ropes of 
Sand’ is a steal?” 

“The case will not go to court, Mr. 
Braith. Let us settle it here and now— 
though, frankly, I’d almost rather take 
the thrashing than to tear down your 
ideals—or any man’s. You saw ‘Ropes 
of Sand.’ As you backed the whole 
enterprise, you probably read the ’script 
too, and attended the rehearsals. So, I 
take it, you are fairly familiar with the 
play.” 

“T ought to be,” agreed Magnus. “I 
b’lieve I could spout every line in it, 
by now. But what’s that got to do 
with—” 

“Then,” resumed Rolfe, “the rest is 
easy—pitifully easy. I am going to let 
you judge the case for yourself. I will 
abide by your own verdict.” 

He turned his back on Magnus and 
crossed the room to one of several wall- 
cabinets. This he unlocked and took 
therefrom a handful of thin paper- 
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bound books of varying sizes and hues 
and in various states of decay. Sorting 
these, he chose one pamphlet and re- 
stored the rest to their place, Magnus 
watching him dully, the while. 

“I picked this up at a secondhand 
shop in Cheapside, two summers ago,” 
Rolfe said, displaying the booklet he 
held. “I had read the account of its 
printing, in one or two works on the 
early Victorian drama. It was a mir- 
acle that the thing fell into my hands, 
for it’s a treasure. I compared it with 
a copy that is kept under lock and key 
at the Bodleian Library, and it is gen- 
uine.” 

“What is it?” asked Magnus thickly. 

“It is one of the very few extant cop- 
ies of Dion Boucicault’s pamphlet play, 
‘Torn Sails.’ I chanced to be reread- 
ing it one night only last month. That 
is why the dialogue is so fresh in my 
memory. I am going to let you read 
this for yourself, Mr. Braith. If you 
are the man I thought you were before 
you came here, you will destroy it to 
prevent me from defending any suit you 
may bring. If you are the kind of 
man I am beginning to think you, you 
will remember it is a treasure and hand 
it back to me unharmed. In either 
event, the copy at the Bodleian is avail- 
able, in case of a suit.” 

Magnus, in lofty contempt, had al- 
ready snatched the pamphlet from him 
and opened it at random. With an elab- 
orate sneer on his lips he glanced along 


the open page. 


Then suddenly he sat down very hard 


in the nearest chair and opened the lit- 
tle book at its first page. 


FoR one hour Magnus Braith did not 
stir or speak or look up from the 
book. He was, at best, a slow reader. 
And now, for many reasons, he was 
reading more slowly than was his wont. 
His hat was tilted forward over his 
eyes. He had not troubled to remove 
it when he came in. 

Rolfe. watched him for a minute or 
two; then he disappeared into his bed- 
room. When he emerged therefrom, 
fully dressed, Magnus was still crouched 
forward, reading, his face starkly blank 
and empty, like an idiot’s. 
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Rolfe turned on the steam in the radi- 
ator, closed a window and seated him- 
self in another. chair—whence, leaning 
back at ease, he covertly watched his 
visitor. 

At last Magnus looked up. And 
Rolfe, who had been able to see only 
his half-averted profile, was unspeak- 
ably shocked at sight of his full face. 
It was the visage of a stricken man, in- 
finitely old, torture-racked, ghastly. 

“Mr. Braith!” cried Rolfe. Then 
he paused, uncertain. 

Magnus turned his wide, blank stare 
on the critic, but did not speak. His 
lips were cracked and discolored, like a 
fever-patient’s. 

“Let me get you a drink,” urged 
Rolfe in real concern. 

Magnus did not answer, but contin- 
ued to gape unseeingly at his host. 
Rolfe repeated the invitation. Braith 
— himself together by visible ef- 
ort. 

“Thanks, no,” he said heavily. “I 
don’t use it. Sorry I routed you out of 
bed. Good night.” 

He swung heavily about and made 
for the door of the room. His shoul- 
der struck the doorpost in his blind 
progress outward, the impact nearly 
throwing him off his dizzy balance. 

Uncertainly, his big body wavering, 
he reached the outer door of the fiat. 
He fumbled with its catch, wondered 
stupidly how the chain happened to be 
on, and with Rolfe’s help let himself 
out onto the landing. 

Rolfe rang for the elevator and 
watched his visitor descend in it, out 
of sight. 

Then, feeling infinitely less jubilant 
than before, over his success in “beat- 
ing the town” with the exposure of 
Maida Standish’s fraud, the critic shut 
the door and returned to his study. His 
watch told him it was after five o’clock 
in the morning. Yet he sat down, while. 
the mood was still strong upon him, and 
wrote a quarter-column statement for 
the following day’s issue of The 
Chronicle. 

In this statement he unqualifiedly re- 
tracted what he had written on the pre- 
vious day as to Braith’s complicity in 
Maida’s theft. He declared, on his own 








responsibility, that Magnus had acted in 
entire good faith throughout the rotten 
transaction and that his mistake had 
been one that even the most astute the- 
atrical managers in New York might 
readily have made. By foreseeing the 
value of such a play, he added, Mr. 
Braith had proven his acumen as a 
judge of the best in dramatic art. 

Rolfe felt better after this voluntary 
penance.- He crossed to the table for 
another cigarette. There he saw Mag- 
nus’ forgotten cane. He picked it up, 
eyed it with curiosity and made a tenta- 
tive cut with it at a leather couch-pil- 
low. 

The tough leather of the cushion 
parted in a deep, clean gash, as if sliced 
with a razor. 

“Tt’s just as well, perhaps,” softly 
mused Rolfe, eying the ruined pillow. 
“It is just as well, perhaps, that I got 
him to postpone the thrashing.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


looked around him like a newly 

waked sleep-walker. For nearly 
two hours he had walked in unseeing 
and unthinking aimlessness, taking no 
heed of his surroundings, realizing 
nothing except that he was in torture 
and that presently he must try to think. 

Slowly, the exercise and the chill air 
began to lift the pain-fogs from his 
brain. He saw that the weather had 
cleared and that a fat red sun was butt- 
ing its way zenithward over the misty 
shoulder of a low Long Island hill to 
the east. The sky was cloudless and 
blue-white. The slush had frozen on 
shrub and tree in mantles of diamond- 
bright ice. The dawn wind was blow- 
ing—and blowing chill. 

Instead of cafionlike paved streets 
and miles of house-walls, the man’s sur- 
roundings were white fields and ice-girt 
trees. A few ragged sparrows flitted 


Bet came to himself and 


past him. Somewhere a rough-throated 
rooster crowed. 

He had strayed due north, and he was 
almost at the extreme boundary of Van 
Cortlandt Park. 

In little more than half an hour Mag- 
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nus was letting himself into his suite 
at the St. Croesus. Mechanically he 
stripped off his bedraggled evening 
clothes, stood under his daily ice-cold 
shower-bath (which this morning felt 
almost warm), rubbed his body to a 
pink glow with an armful of the rough- 
est crash towels and proceeded to dress 
for the business day. 

A man of lesser physique might well 
have expected pneumonia at the very 
least, as a result of the night’s exploits. 
Magnus expected nothing—which per- 
haps is why the hours of freezingly wet 
feet had no ill effect whatever on his 
iron system. 

For the first time since he could re- 
member he ate his breakfast without 
enjoyment. He even forgot his early- 
morning cigar. Then, at a quarter after 
eight, he set out for his office. 

In the lobby of the St. Croesus, as he 
passed out, he saw several men loung- 
ing in big leather chairs, reading the 
papers and smoking. One, he noticed, 
was reading The Chronicle. Magnus 
had an asinine impulse to snatch the 
paper out of his hand and tear it across. 

Then he reflected that nearly a mil- 
lion people, this morning, were reading 
The Chronicle and that Maida Stan- 
dish’s shame was an open book to all of 
them. 

Every evening paper in town would 
pounce upon Rolfe’s story. To-morrow 
it would be printed, briefly or in full, 
all over America. And there was no 
power under heaven which could pre- 
vent this. 


HE shower-bath, warm clothes and 
breakfast had combined to bring 
Magnus Braith’s mind back to some- 
thing of its wonted alertness. Again 
he was able to think—to marshal his 
facts in a semblance of correct order. 
Maida was a thief. She had claimed 
the authorship of “Ropes of Sand.” 
And “Ropes of Sand” was nothing more 
nor less than “Torn Sails,” minus a few 
old-time local allusions and plus one or 
two vapidly unimportant lines. 

There could be no question of acci- 
dental resemblance or what high-brows 
call “the long arm of coincidence.” It 
was a straight steal—word for word, in 
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nineteen scenes out of twenty. There 
was no chance of mistake. Her guilt 
allowed no possible shadow of doubt. 

Her father, Magnus knew, was a vi- 
sionary and crassly impractical old book- 
worm who spent the bulk of his time 
in collecting rare volumes that he could 
not afford and in swelling the size and 
value of his library—to the neglect of 
his motherless daughter and often to 
her actual deprivation. 

Maida had told him all this, though 
in a way that had showed him she did 
not at all realize her father’s selfish neg- 
ligence. She had told him, too, of her 
lonely girlhood out there in the North 
Jersey village, and of the countless long 
hours she had whiled away by rum- 
maging in her father’s library. By 
reading his remarkable collection of old 
plays, she said, she had first become 
imbued with the longing to become a 
dramatist. Yes—and by reading this 
Boucicault pamphlet there, she had 
doubtless found the short cut to her 
ambition. The pamphlet’s preface, 
Braith recalled, had told the circum- 
stances of the play’s suppression. 

"Maida was a thief! She was a thief 
who fattened on better folk’s brains, who 
stole from the dead. And she was a 
fool, as well. For no one but a fool 
would have risked even so tiny a chance 
of detection, as had she. History bris- 
tles with the idiotic deadliness of the 
knave-fool’s deeds. And such a knave- 
fool, Magnus now reflected in a sort of 
dazed horror, was Maida Standish. 

He had staked all on her—his love, 
his faith, his hope, the simple trust of 
a little child for its deity. And now— 

Maida was a thief! 


RAITH wondered why he found 

himself saving this over and over to 
himself so often. For each repetition 
of it was torment to him. Thought be- 
came unbearable torture. To deaden it 
he pulled from his overcoat pocket a 
few letters the St. Croesus mail-clerk 
had handed him on his way out. Sev- 
eral minutes must still elapse before the 
subway train could reach the downtown 
station near his office. And the reading 
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* of his mail might take at least part of 


his mind off his grief. 

Idly he tore open the first envelope. 
It contained a delayed Christmas card. 
So did the second.. ‘The third was a 
tailor’s announcement. ‘The fourth was 
a bill. The fifth envelop: bore the post- 
mark of Maida’s home village. Frown- 
ing, he tore it open. It contained a 
brief note, written in a scholarly if 
cramped hand, and was signed “Isaac 
Standish.” Magnus read: 

My dear Mr. Braith: 

Will you permit me to thank you 
for all your kindness to my daughter? 

I have meant to write to you, for some 

time, but have been too busy in cata- 

loguing a new consignment of books. 

Before going to on the very 
night of her arrival in New York, 
my daughter wrote me a line, say- 
ing: “The great Mr. Braith called this 
evening after the theater. He has 
taken home my play to read.” And 
all her subsequent letters have con- 
tained high praise of your goodness to 
ae Accept my thanks and my heart- 
elt— 

Magnus read no more, but sat gaz- 
ing foolishly at a condensed-soup ad- 
vertisement above the opposite seat. 

To his dumfounded mind flashed 
back that afternoon scene in Viva’s flat, 
when he had gone thither in response to 
Maida’s tearful call upon the telephone, 
when she had told him she could not 
accept his help because she had that day 
learned for the first time that he was the 
notorious Magnus Braith! 

Yet according to her own father she 
had written, on the night beforé that 
interview: “The great Magnus Braith 
called this evening !” 

Braith’s air-castles were tumbling 
about his ears now, in masses. Their 
fall tortured his brain and racked his 
soul and heart excruciatingly. His love, 
his faith, had gone out unreservedly to 
this woman. And—what was she? 

Lovalty shouted within him against 
the judgment his common sense was 
seeking to render. 

“I wont believe it!” he told himself 
desperately. “I’ll go to see her. I'll 
go to see her, now! And—and may 
God help her to clear herself !” 


The conclusion of Mr. Terhune’s dramatic story of New York life will ap- 


pear in the January GREEN BOOK 


MAGAZINE —on sale December 12th. 
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HAT he can see in her 

I don’t know,” declared 
=| Mrs. Macdermit. “I’ve 
heard him tell her himself that she 
had been—” 

“Heard him?” Judge Cole leaned for- 
ward ever so slightly in the cushioned 
chair which for the last six months had 
been his home. A flicker of interest 
lighted for an instant the sick, gray face 
of him. “Heard him, you say?” 

“Through the window,” Mrs. Mac- 
dermit explained hastily. “He often 
stops in to see her when he goes home 
late at night, and they always sit out 
and talk on the side piazza,—the house 
is next door to mine,—and sometimes I 
can hear what they say if I don’t fall 
asleep waiting for him to get there. Of 
course, in this kind of weather I always 
leave the window open.” 

Judge Cole took all his pleasures 
vicariously now, and his knowledge of 
what went on in the town came to him 
entirely secondhand through the medium 
of neighbors who ran in to “set with him 
for a spell.” His body was failing 
rapidly, but his mind retained a lively 
grip upon affairs. Mrs. Macdermit was 
one of the tentacles by which he reached 
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choice morsels of eenlp ove mother 
offspring. 


wren with worms for 
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\\ out to the world 
\\ he did not see. Her 
: literal mind and narrow 
outlook made her a delightful 
camera to send into the sunshine. She 
brought back carefully detailed photo- 
graphs which it was his pleasure to de- 
velop into works of art by retouching 
with broad dashes of human sympathy. 
And on the other hand Mrs. Macder- 
mit rather liked to talk to Judge Cole. 
He was a good listener and never let 
her know that he secretly disagreed with 
nearly every statement she made. His 
habit—acquired, like his courtesy-title 
of “Judge,” from years of service as 
justice of the peace in Hooperville—of 
listening to the other fellow and drawing 
out all sides of a controversy by agree- 
ing sympathetically, convinced her that 
he was a kindred soul, and she flew to 
him with choice morsels of gossip as a 
mother wren with worms for her off- 
spring. There was no denying the fact, 
too, that it was.more fun to talk to a 
man, even a hopeless invalid like the 
Judge, than to the best woman confidant 
the town afforded. Mrs. Mac didn’t have 
an opportunity to pour much conver- 
sation into masculine ears—her husband 
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was a traveling man and only made 
Hooperville for an occasional Sunday. 

Judge Cole prodded Mrs.. Macdermit 
to further reminiscence. “You say he 
told her to her face that she wasn’t— 
that she wasn’t—” 

“What amounts to the same thing.” 
Mrs. Macdermit strove to recall the 
exact words. “What he said as he stood 
there in the moonlight holding her hands 
was, ‘Kay,’—that's what he calls her,— 
‘Kay,’ he said, ‘you don’t look a bit like 
the angels in heaven; your eyes slant 
lots more than they should, and there’s 
something that dances in them that 
would lure St. Peter from his job as 
‘doortender. And your hair would never 
go with a halo; it’s too dark. Your 
mouth, too, got that funny little curl 
in the corners from smiling at the re- 
membrance of naughty things you've 
done.’ ” 

“Yes, what else?” 

“That was all. Then he kissed her, 
so many times that 
I lost count. It 
was sickening, and 
I laid awake all 
that night wonder- 
ing what I could 
do to save him 
from her clutches. 

Isn’t it terrible?” 


F Rens Judge re- 
peated part of 
the speech she had 
told him. “ ‘Your 
mouth got that 
funny little curl in 
the corners from 
smiling at the re- 
membrance of 
naughty things 
you've done.’ That 
is certainly consid- 
erable speed for 
Hooperville. I 
didn’t suppose there 
‘was anyone in this 
town who could 
make love like 
that.” A twinkle lurked in his eyes. 

“T feel as if we ought to do something 
to stop it,” Mrs. Macdermit continued, 
subtly including him on the censorship 


“* Your eyes slant more than they should, and 
there’s something in them that would hay St. 
Peter from his job as doortender.’” 


board by the pronoun. “She might even 
induce him to marry her.” 

“That would be a dreadful mistake,” 
the Judge agreed. “Why, if they got 
married, he would probably cease mak- 
ing speeches like that to her, and after 
being fed up on highly flavored love- 
language, she’d miss it dreadfully when 
he stopped.” 

Mrs. Macdermit looked at him doubt- 
fully, but not seeing the lurking twinkle 
in his eye, she went on seriously: “If 
Philip’s father knew, he would be 
furious. You know how strict Mr. Noyes 
is with him, and even if Philip is grown 
up now, his father is just as careful as 
ever with him. You remember what an 
awful quarrel they had when Philip 
graduated from college and wanted to 
strike out for himself in the city instead 
of going into law with his father. Philip 
gave in finally, and I guess they’ve never 
had any trouble since.” 

“You mean Mr. Noyes has never had 
any trouble,” Judge 
Cole corrected 
gently. “You see, 
T’ve looked in back 
of those glasses that 
Philip wears to 
hide the disappoint- 
ment in his eyes.” 
He changed his 
tone abruptly. 
“Who is this girl 
you call Kay? I 
don’t believe I 
know her.” 

“T think she came 
here after you had 
your stroke,” Mrs. 
Macdermit  sup- 
plied. “Her par- 
ents are foreigners 
of some kind, and 
I suppose she comes 
by her devilment 
naturally. You 
must have noticed 
Kay, though, be- 
cause she’s so dif- 
ferent from our 
home girls. She passes your window 
every day on her way to work.” 

“Ts she the one who always walks 
down the street as if she were hurrying 
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to keep the most interesting engagement 
in the world?” 


“That’s her. She does everything like 
that, as if the thing she was up to was 


more important than anything 
else that had ever happened. 
She never acts as if she didn’t 
have anything to do, the way 
a well-bred girl should. I 
wish I knew what to do. 
Sometimes I think it is my 
Christian duty to go to Mr. 
Noyes and warn him, but I 
know that would cause Philip 
a lot of trouble. I wonder 
if it would do any good if 
you talked to Philip.” 

“I think I would rather 
talk to the girl, if she’s any- 
thing like you and Philip de- 
scribe her,” the Judge de- 
clared. 

“T could bring her to see 
you sometime,” his 
neighbor volun- 7 
teered dubiously. 

“Of course, I’ve Geesae 
scarcely done Y7%my 

more than say = 

‘How d’ye 

do?’ to her and her folks, but I think 
they'd be real easy ‘to get acquainted 
with, and I guess it wont hurt my repu- 
tation any. If you think it wont harm 
you, I’ll bring her.” 

A look of valid regret glimpsed out 
through the Judge’s eyes. “I’m perfectly 
safe—worse luck!” he told her. “Neither 
she nor anything else that has to do 
with life can affect my tenancy of this 
accursed comfy-chair.” 


S° it was agreed. Mrs. Macdermit effi- 

ciently carried out her part of the 
program, got acquainted with Kay and 
her family and on the third day, which 
was Sunday, brought the girl to see 
Judge Cole. 

The instant they met they seemed to 
understand each other. Mrs. Macdermit 
noticed it with a certain regret. Possibly 
she had been unwise in introducing a 
complication into Judge Cole’s troubles. 
But a second look at his colorless face 
told her that nothing made any differ- 
ence to him or would for long. 
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Kay was sitting near him, smiling at 
something he was saying, when Mrs. 
Macdermit excused herself to go on to 
church. Kay had politely declined ‘to 

accompany her, and Mrs. Mac- 
dermit suspected that.she never 
went. That also might account 
for her lack of conventional 
morals. People in Hooperville 
were strong for the var- 
nish .of respectability 
conferred by member- 
ship in one 
of the six 
churches. . 

“You don’t 
know any- 
thing about 
psychology 
and ethics, do 
you?’’ the 
Judge asked 
when he and 

the girl were 
left alone. ; 
She smiled 
to aed Mees tun and shook her 


Lotiueiee Uiendh nead. She 
ening.” knew it did 


not make any 
difference with the friendly old Judge. 

“And ‘you just do whatever seems to 
you the best thing to do next?” 

This time she nodded. 

“Pure pagan,” the Judge decided 
cryptically. “How I envy you! The 
great trouble with growing old is that 
cne’s sense of moral responsibility either 
interferes entirely with having a good 
time or else makes you regret it so much 
afterwards that you have to pay too 
dearly.” 

Kay did not quite follow all the 
words, but she knew what he meant ; and 
she smiled her appreciation with a little 
tender smile that only just curved the 
corners of her mouth and made a tiny 
dent in the soft expanse of her healthily 
pale cheek. 

The first thing you noticed about Kay, 
if you noticed anything first, was the 
cool pallor of her flesh. It was a marvel- 
ous background for the vivid lips and 
for the eager, undisillusioned eyes with 
which she made demands on life. But 
in spite of her splendid vitality there 
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was nothing restless about her, the 
Judge decided. In repose she was as 
satisfying as she was in action. 

He told her so. “Kay,” he said, adopt- 
ing her first. name quite naturally, “life 
is never going to be commonplace to a 
girl such as you are. . It’s either going to 
lift you way up or hurl you way down. 
Perhaps it will do both. Are you going 
to marry Philip Noyes?” 

It was a straight shot, but it disturbed 
the girl not at all. “He has never asked 
me,” she replied simply. “It isn’t neces- 


“What isn’t necessary ?” 

“That I should marry Philip. He 
loves me, and I love him. That is enough 
for now.” 

The Judge looked sharply to see if she 

were sincere in her statement. 
' “Tt is the custom of your sex to bar- 
gain when bestowing favors,” he ex- 
plained. “That I should be this old be- 
fore meeting a really generous woman is 
just another unkind trick played upon 
me by fate.” 


KAY was still there chatting with the 
Judge when Mrs. Macdermit re- 
turned from church. 

“Did you scold her?” she asked pri- 
vately of her fellow-conspirator while 
the girl was putting on her simple hat. 

“Almost to death,” the Judge re- 
turned with suddenly assumed grimness 
which fooled Mrs. Macdermit into a 
feeling akin to pity for Kay. 

But Kay herself apparently had no 
regrets. She came forward to say good- 
by to the Judge with a lazy smile that 
was going to linger in an achy place in 
his heart all the rest of that lonely Sun- 
day. 

“T’ll stop in for a minute on my way 
home to-morrow,” she said as she offered 
him her capable hand. 

“T didn’t dare hope you would,” he 
told her with a curious ring of sincerity 
in his voice. “I’ll wait right here until 
you come back.” 

It was a grim jest, but it had served 
the Judge for many a day since the in- 
ception of this, his last illness. 

The splendor of Kay’s youthful vigor 
hovered like a benison over the old- 
fashioned room long after she had left it. 
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She was not so particularly beautiful— 
that is, you never noticed that she had 
beauty until you liked her first for an 
intangible something else. Then you 
discovered, and applauded yourself for 
discovering, that she had an individual 
and foreign sort of comeliness that 
baffled analysis. It was beauty animated 
by a sense of humor—which must sound 
like a paradox to those who are familiar 
with the mentality of most beautiful 
women. 

“She’s too wonderful to have her life 
smashed by anybody’s father or an in- 
terfering old hen like Mrs. Macdermit,” 
the Judge decided out loud after spend- 
ing the remainder of the day in musing 
upon the twisted skeins by which fate 
had thrown across the path of Philip 
Noyes one more chance of happitiess. 

As she had promised, Kay came in 
the next afternoon. The Judge had been 
restless all day until she arrived, but 
his jangled nerves smoothed out instantly 
under the soothing influence of her 
presence. 

“Tt’s like opening a window on a 
spring morning to have you come in,” 
he said. 

She stopped short in rearranging his 
pillows and looked at him. “Did you 
teach Philip Noyes how to make love?” 
she questioned sharply. “‘There’s some- 
thing strangely similar about the way 
you both use the English language for 
an anesthetic.” 

“No, I never told him a thing,” the 
Judge protested. “But I’m interested to 
know how he does it.” 

“He makes me laugh,” Kay explained 
soberly, looking far away out the win- 
dow to a place that was not there, “but 
all the time I’m laughing, I’m afraid 
that he’ll stop and that I’ll never be 
able to laugh again.” 


ON Tuesday, Philip came to see the 
Judge. Possibly he had heard that 
Kay had met him; perhaps he came 
simply out of friendly sympathy. They 
had not been intimates before the 
Judge’s retirement. Philip had always 
regarded the older man as a sort of 
charlatan ana a shyster member of his 
own honored profession. 
Therefore they met in the Judge’s 
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room as mere ac- 
quaintances. Had it 
not been for the fact 
that the older man 
was the victim of 
misfortune, Philip 
might have _ been 
brusque in his greet- 
ing. As it was, he 
was merely reserved. 

But Philip was 
not happy. The 
Judge read that in 
the lean face of the 
boy. There was a 
flush of uneasiness 
behind his frank, 
pleasant expression 
that the old man, 
trained by years of 
experience in read- 
ing faces and eyes, 
translated to mean 
a soul torn between 
conflicting emotions. 

He was a tall 
young man, a little 
stooped by a clerical 
life, but strong 
withal from  vig- 
orous self-imposed 
physical training. 
He was alert, too, in a masculine way— 
not on the outside with quick move- 
ments, but in the nervous system within 
which directed those movements. 

“It’s mighty good of you to come and 
see me,” the Judge thanked him rather 
formally. “Did you bring me a message 
from your father?” 

“No,” the lad answered. “The fact 
of the matter is that Father has for- 
bidden me to see you.” 

“Still afraid of me, even when I’m 
crippled, eh?” the Judge mused. “He 
needn’t be, but don’t tell him that. You 
came to see me, then, because Kay 
wanted you to?” The Judge spoke out 
loud, although he scarcely seemed to 
notice that his thought had been uttered. 

“Partly,” Philip admitted. 

“And does her wish have more weight 
with you than your father’s?” 

The boy looked at him in a curious 
sort of dumb misery. 

* “You needn’t say,” the Judge assured 








NN 


Into the room came the bent figure of « white-haired man. “So you're the girl, 











Henry,” cautioned the Judge. “She's 


him. “And you need not let it-worry you 
so because life has picked you up and 
squeezed some of your principles into a 
cocked hat. If it didn’t, you’d be a sort 
of vegetable like everybody else in 
Hooperville. You want to thank God 
that you have run into a problem like 
Kay. She’s the kind of a person you 
can’t turn aside for. You've got to pick 
her up and take her with you, or run 
over her and leave her crushed in your 
path. I’m not sure, but I think she is 
the embodiment of life itself. Of course, 
you’ve got to choose between her and 
every conventional idea you’ve had 
beaten into your head since you were a 
boy. She isn’t like any other girl here. 
Your father would not approve of her— 
especially at first.” 

“Tt would break my father’s heart.” 

The Judge considered this a moment. 
“Are you under the impression that your 
father has never broken anyone’s heart 
himself? Why do you suppose he does 








are you?” he began. “I've heard a lot of things about you” “Easy, John 


a member of your own family.” 


not want you to visit me? Did he ever 
tell you that you would have been my 
boy except that he had more money than 
I, and her parents compelled your 
mother to marry him in spite of the fact 
that every person in this town, every 
old tree, even, that we had walked under, 
knew that she loved only me? Life gave 
us but one chance, and we didn’t take it. 
I think she was a little glad to be able 
to give up her existence for yours. I 
don’t say that yours is a parallel case. 
I’m only asking you to give life a chance. 
If it is hard to go contrary to your 
father’s wishes, also remember that Kay 
has some claim.” 

“She understands,” Philip defended. 
“She doesn’t expect anything.” 

“Of course not. That’s why I know 
how wonderful she is. There probably 
isn’t another girl like her in the world. 
But remember that although she under- 
stands and doesn’t expect anything, her 
heart is bound to yours by tiny webs of 


“attraction. 
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love-speeches that 
you have spun about 
it, and that if you 
should give her up, 
something might 
break. How did 
you come to know 
her ?” 

“T found her on 
the ice once when 
I was skating last 
winter. I didn’t 
meet her in any reg- 
ular way,—none of 
the other young peo- 
ple seemed to know 
her,—but I was 
tired of skating by 
myself, and she 
looked interesting. 
-... Have you 
ever seen Kay on a 
cold winter’s day?” 

Wo.” 

“Of course not! 
But you can imagine 
the way her vitality 
would reach out and 
get you. I spoke to 
her, and she didn’t 
mind and so we 
skated together. We 
did it often, and after the ice went out 
of the river, we kept on going out for 
walks together. It was impossible to see 
her every day and not worship her. I’m 
not sure what kind of love it is that I 
have for her; maybe it’s only a sort of 
physical passion ; but I do know that if 
I’m away from her for long I’m terribly 
restless and unhappy.” 

“J don’t think I’d worry about the 
kind of love, son. Platonic affection is, 
and always has been, pure bosh. There 
isn’t any sensible basis for relationship 
between men and women except physical 
Everything else may be 
added to that, or it may not. It wont 
make a great deal of difference. You 
can get intellectual companionship at 
the club or in church or from your busi- 
ness associates.” 


OW much further the talk between 
Judge Cole and the young lawyer 
might have gone is a matter for specu- 
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lation. The time seemed ripe for con- 
fidences. But Mrs. Macdermit stepped 
on the fuse by arriving ostensibly with 
chicken broth for the invalid but really 
with a packet of gossip which she was 
dying to retail. 

Philip Noyes obligingly took his de- 
parture and gave her a chance. 

“T think everything is going to turn 
out all right,” she told the Judge as soon 
as they were alone, “—I mean in regard 
to Philip and that girl.” 

“I think so myself,” the Judge con- 
ceded. 

“T see you’ve been talking to him,” 
the woman said, “and I hope you made 
him see how foolish he is being. But I’ve 
been helping too, and I wouldn’t be a 
mite surprised if what I’ve done aint 
more practical.” 

“What have you done ?” the Judge de- 
manded with a curious inflection of dis- 
may. 

“T got up my nerve and went to Mr. 
Noyes and warned him,” she declared 
triumphantly. “I didn’t tell him all I 
knew. I just told him that if he wanted 
to keep his boy out of trouble, he’d better 
send him away for a spell. I was real 
diplomatic.” 

“T can see that.” The Judge thought- 
fully considered the disaster. “How did 
you come to think such a radical course 
was necessary ?” 

“It was because of what happened last 
night. He sat up with that girl until 
two o’clock. You should have heard the 
things they said to each other.” 

“J wish I had,” the Judge echoed 
wistfully. 

“It was scandalous. I don’t know how 
I ever come through it. Why, that girl 
can’t be decent—no woman could be 
after listening to the things he said to 
her. I can’t imagine where Philip Noyes 
learned such language. Everything is 
all right yet,—I stayed up until he went 
home,—but it aint proper to let such 
things go on.” 

“T suppose that’s what they said about 
Romeo and Juliet,” the invalid supplied. 
“And so you told Mr. Noyes?’ 

“Ves,” 

“And what is he going to do?” 

“He’s going to send Philip away for a 
spell, and then while he’s gone, he’ll use 


his influence to have Kay and her folks 
leave town. He’s got an- interest in the 
place where Kay’and her father work. 
It wont be much trouble for him to get 
’em both discharged. Once they’re out 
of the way, everything will come out all 
right.” 


“TH Judge fretted anc fumed alk 

day long. It was not good for him 
to worry, but he could not help it. The 
battle of life was going on outside, and 
his line of communication was broken: 

Toward night Kay came in, sweet, 
capable, thrilling, and he devoured her 
with compassionate eyes that sorrowed 
because anything so splendid should be 
under ,.the hammer of trouble and 


edy. 

“Tt mustn’t happen,” he declared after 
his fashion of speaking his thoughts 
aloud. 

“What mustn’t happen?” she asked, 
flashing an adorable smile at him. She 
was freshening up his room and stood 
at the window shaking out a table- 
cover: 

“Nothing you’re interested in, my 
dear,” he lied. “I was just thinking 
about my own foolish aches and pains. 
You wait until you’ve got as many 
crippled legs as I have, and you wont 
be so interested in sitting out most of 
the evening holding hands with our 
prominent young attorneys.” 

“What’s that?” Kay demanded 
sharply, blushing marvelously all over 
her face and down in a V at her neck. 

“T didn’t know you could do that,” 
the Judge complimented. “Now I know 
why Philip says such shocking things 
to you. He wants to make you blush and 
hide your eyes that way. It’s worth quite 
a bit of effort to achieve the result.” 

“But how do you know what he says?” 
Kay demanded. 

“Ah, you stick to the main question, 
as a lawyer’s sweetheart should. Little 
sparrows are constantly hopping in and 
out of my window and perching here on 
my shoulder to tell me what is happening 
in the neighborhood.” 

Kay smiled. “I'd like to see the cun- 
ning little sparrow that talks so much 
come hopping in your window right now. 
I wish that sparrow’s husband would 
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come home and give her something to 
worry about besides my affairs.” 
’ “Frankly, Kay, I think your affairs 
are more interesting than those of any- 
one else in the village. You mustn’t be- 
grudge letting the rest of us in on them.” 
“I wouldn’t mind letting you share 
everything, Judge dear, because you’re a 
sentimental old goose; but I don’t like 
the idea of old hens and pigs and turkey- 
gobblers taking all the diamond-dust 
off from my butterfly by rubbing their 
noses on it.” 


THE very next morning Mrs. Mac- 

dermit came in with her censorship- 
report almost as soon as the Judge was 
awake. 

“T -haven’t slept .a wink,” the lady de- 
clared. 

“Why not?” 

“Tt seemed my bounden duty not to. 
I felt that if I should oversleep and not 
warn Mr. Noyes in time, the good Lord 
would never forgive me.” 

“Um! Warn Mr. Noyes of what?” 

“That Philip is going to marry that 
girl before he leaves to-day. Wouldn’t 
that be dreadful, when all that his father 
is sending him away for is to keep ’em 
from doing that very thing?” 

The Judge was strangely excited. The 
clockwork that he had wound up was 
beginning to run. 

“What made you so sure they were 
going to be married?” 

“What Philip said. She was against 
it at first, but he was so positive that she 
had to give in. Any woman would have 
had to. The way he talked about life 
and love and home would have been 
toc much even for a devout Christian, 
which she aint.” 

“So she agreed to go away with him?” 
Judge Cole leaned back and contem- 
plated the situation like a well-satisfied 
stage-manager. His craving to be “in” 
on the drama of existence was finding 
its first outlet since he had been stricken 
from the rolls of those on active service. 

“But it aint going to do ’em much 
good to make up their own minds unless 
they make up Philip’s father’s mind too. 
His ideas are pretty tolerable set, you 
know, and when he once gets a notion 
in his head, it’s awful hard to dislodge. 
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He’s particular careful about what hap- 
pens to Philip.” 

“But I don’t see how he can prevent 
it.” The sick man voiced the objection 
solely to draw her out. “Philip is of 
age, and from what I know of the boy, 
he doesn’t make up his mind to do a 
thing one minute and then let somebody 
convince him to the contrary almost im- 
mediately afterward.” 

“Oh, Philip Noyes will keep his 
promise to Kay if he can, but he wont 
be able to do it to-day before ‘he leaves, 
and by the time he gets back Mr. Noyes 
will have fixed up some way to get rid 
of her.” 

“Wont be able to marry Kay before 
he leaves? Why not?” The Judge quick- 
ened the ordinary lazy tempo of his 
speech as a hasty glance at the clock as- 
sured him that the southbound train 
was due in thirty minutes. “With six 
ministers in town, it will be funny if 
Philip can’t get one to earn a ten-dollar 
note by hitching him and his lovely 
heathen.” 

“That’s what anybody would think 
who didn’t know how clever Mr. Noyes 
is and what he did just as soon as I 
told him what was going to happen.” 

“Oh, you told him?” 

“Of course! I would not have felt 
that I had done my duty unless I had.” 

“Hm! Duty certainly drives us on 
many pleasant paths. He seemed inter- 
ested ?” 

“He was wild. In about a minute, 
though, he began telephoning and—” 

The door opened unceremoniously, 
and through the entryway stepped Philip 
Noyes, his eyes flashing with suppressed 
excitement and a determined set to his 
lean jaw. 

“Where’s Kay?” he demanded. 

“Hasn’t been here,” the Judge re- 
sponded, clipping off pronouns and un- 
necessary parts of speech in sympathy 
with the desire for speed on the part of 
his visitor. 

“She left word at home that she was 
coming to say good-by to you and that 
I should call for her here.” 

“Then she’ll be here. She may have 
stopped to be kind to a neighbor or to 
put a baby bird back in its nest or any 
one of many things she is capable of.” 











“But we've got to hurry. We’re going 
to be married this morning before train- 
time, and I-can’t get hold of a minister 

in town to perform the ceremony.” 
“Can’t get hold of one? Why not?” 
the Judge de- 
manded_- -sharply. 
~ “They’re all in 


“Maybe she'll 


Wave at me once 


Father’s - office life a eae fe 
talking about a 


thing!” 
unity meeting for 

Belgium  relief- 

work. Isn't it 

the worst luck in 
' the world that he 
should . have 
picked ‘on _ this 
particular morn- ig { 
ing to call them | 

icgethier fr uy ME a i 

“It certainly Jw: 
is... The Judge }a*> : 

cast a swift z 

glance at Mrs. 

Macdermit, : who 

was doing her 

best. to: look like 

a’ mouse which 

has no intention 

of smiling a self- 
satisfied smile. 

“And then Kay 
came in. She seemed not much sur- 
- prised to find so many people where 
she expected to see only the Judge. 
She wore the simple one-piece dress 
that she usually wore to work every 
day. The Judge applauded her good 
taste. in. not dressing up for her 
contemplated practical experiment in 
matrimony. .Even her smile was her 
everyday smile that promised never to 
wear off, no matter how often it was 
washed with tears. It held all the 
promise-of the sun that sparkles on the 
fresh dew of a summer’s morning, and 
the Judge’s old stricken heart went out 
to her as it had every time he had seen 
her. He felt as if he must enfold her 
with his own useless body to protect her 
from the searing flame of disaster. 

You have to feel like that toward 
some one if your grip on life is still 
holding. If, on examination, you find 
that your heart doesn’t care, one of two 
things is true: either the best of your 
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life is all before you or else, alas, jit 
lies too far behind to thrill you even in 
memory. 

Kay cast a quick glance at Philip, and 
a look of concern crossed her face as 
she noted the worry in his 


eyes. 
“What’s the trouble, 
dear?” She said 

it as unconscious- 

ly as if there 


were no one else 
there. By the 

. word she stamped 
him as hers be- 
fore all the 
world. 

“All the min- 
isters are busy,” 
he-blurted out, 
“and I.can’t get 
a soul to marry 
us before I 
leave.” 

“Never mind,” 
she told him 
easily. “It will 
be just the same 
when you come 
‘back. T’ll wait 
for you.” There 
was a sweet as- 

surance in her voice that meant that 
she would be looking forward to his 
return even until death. 

Mrs. Macdermit sniffed skeptically. It 
is difficult to be the possessor of knowl- 
edge of the plot which the other char- 
acters do not have and not be conscious 
of your superiority. 

“Getting married is like having a 
tooth pulled,” the Judge counseled. 
“After you decide to do it, the sooner 
the better.” 

Mrs. Macdermit looked at. her sup- 
posed ally in some surprise. 

“But there’s no chance now,” 
fered. 

“Have you a license?” Judge Cole 
asked his new young friend. 

“Yes,” Philip admitted. 

“Let’s see it. Kay, hand me that book 
from my desk—the one with the red 
edges. —-How do you do, Doc? Come 
in. No, I haven’t taken my pills regu- 
larly since you were here last, but both. 


she of- 
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you and I know it doesn’t make any 
difference.” 

“Is that your car downstairs, Phil?” 
the doctor asked, addressing the young 
man. 

“Yes, why?” 

“Your dad thought it was. He was 
standing beside it when I came up. He 
asked me to tell you to come down if 
you were up here.” 

“But don’t do it—not for a minute,” 
Judge Cole advised. 

Rap, rap, rap. 


“See who that is, Doc. If it’s John ~ 


Henry Noyes, please lock the door. 
Now, Kay, stand on one side of my 
chair and, Phil, you on the other. Don’t 
mind the pounding on the door, This is 
more important.” 

To the accompaniment of repeated 
and excited rapping on the door, Judge 
Cole read the short form of the mar- 
riage service to the two young people 
who were trusting their dearest posses- 
sions to one another. 

“Tt’s lucky I remembered that my 
commission as justice of the peace 
doesn’t expire until to-morrow,” the 
Judge declared when he had finished. 
“Sign here, Doc, as a witness; and you 
too, Mrs. Macdermit. Somebody can 
let in my old friend John Henry Noyes.” 

Mrs. Macdermit was the one to un- 
lock the door. 


NTO the room came the bent figure 

of a white-haired man. His sparse 
frame shook with fury, and his eyes, all 
but blind, searched the room for some 
one on whom to vent his high-pressure 
wrath. He picked out Kay just as any- 
one would. 

“So you’re the girl, are you?” he be- 
gan. “I’ve heard a lot of things about 
you—you—” 

“Easy, John Henry,” cautioned the 
Judge. “She’s a member of your own 
family.” 

“Member of my own family! Never 
so long as—” 

“But she is. The name is Mrs. Philip 
Noyes.” 

“Tt isn’t possible. Not a minister in 
town would marry ’em.” 

“Maybe not, but there’s one justice 
of the peace that would.” 
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“You ?’—contemptuously. “You-aren’t 
justice of the peace any more.” 

“Look at my commission. It’s a right 
little marriage, John Henry. I don’t ex- 
pect you’re going to like it right away, 
but sometime you’re going to walk out 
to the cemetery and hang-a wreath on 
my tombstone because I did something 
to make your boy happier than he’s ever 
been.” 

“Bah!” Mr. Noyes exploded. “Philip, 
are you coming home with me?” 

“Not unless my wife is welcome too.” 

The. old man turned on his heel and 
went out, followed by Mrs. Macdermit 
bursting with a full report of the mar- 
riage-ceremony. 

The Judge sighed. “It’s all right, 
boys and girls. He’s weakening already. 
I know the signs. When you come back 
to town, he’ll send for you or I miss 
my guess. Run along now. I’m tired, 
and the doctor wants to scold me for 
everything I’ve done that I shouldn't. 
Catch your train, and when you come 
back, step in, Kay, and tell me some of 
the nice things your husband says about 
you.” 


WHILE they were saying good-by, the 

doctor felt his pulse and took his 
blood-pressure. After the door closed, 
the doctor put his hand on the useless 
knee of his patient. 

“Judge,” he said, clearing his throat 
huskily, “it’s only fair to tell you that 
when they come back you wont be here. 
In the excitement you’ve overtaxed your 
strength. If there’s anything that—” 

The Judge met the verdict without 
perceptibly fluttering an eye. 

“It’s all right, Doc. Everything is 
as it should be. I’m tired of this chair, 
anyway. Push me over close to the win- 
dow, will you, old man? Is that Kay 
down there? I know it is from the way 
she walks as if she were going to keep 
the most interesting engagement in the 
world. By George, she turned to wave 
at me! Did you ever see anything so 
full of vitality? I’d sort of like to watch 
her out of sight. Maybe she’ll wave at 
me once more. She did—TI can’t see her 
any more. Give me some of that stuff 
that quiets the pain, will you, Doc? 
Lord, aint life a wonderful thing!” 


















“Now—what 
is it, dear?” 
she asked 
rather breath- 
lessly when he 

got her 
into the parlor. 









































IHIS may seem to be the story 
| af | of Sam Weatherby, Grove- 
port’s rising young hardware- 


man, but it isn’t. It’s the story of his 
best friend, Vance Harman, although 
Sam Weatherby runs through it in an 
obscure manner from first to last. Hav- 
ing a finger in the pie was one of the 
things Sam did best. Grace Nathan 
should have known that. 

Grace Nathan, who was very good- 
looking and had a mind of her own, 
was endeavoring, rather successfully, to 
demonstrate to Sam Weatherby the 
truth of a certain old saying about the 
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course of true love. For four- 
teen months Sam had been try- 
ing to pin her to the day, and it 
had been a discouraging piece 
of business for him. He knew 
every little intricacy in the art 
, and science of selling hardware 
' to close-fisted customers, but he 
certainly hadn’t mastered the 
' problem of marketing himself 
to Grace Nathan. It was only 
upon rare occasions that he 
could make her admit that she 
found him even tolerable. But that 
was merely her manner; he knew 
she did. So he brought up the subject, 
generally, about seven times a week— 
but oftener if he saw her oftener. 

He knew that the din of reiteration 
had its psychological effect, and he 
hoped that eventually she might become 
so tired of the discussion that she would 
surrender just to win his silence. With 
that in mind it was only natural that 
he paid no heed to her pleas for a ces- 
sation of hostilities. Besides, Miss 
Nathan had a way with her. 

Once Sam argued, plausibly enough, 
that he couldn’t keep still as long as 
he didn’t have her. At that, Miss 
Nathan laughed in a manner far from 
auguring displeasure. Then, with a 
twinkle in her eyes that should have 
warned Sam, she said: 
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“Well, I'll admit, Sam, for the sake 
of argument, that I don’t think you're 
so perfectly horrid.” 

Sam’s face lighted up with unmis- 
takable intentions. 

““No—no, you don’t!” exclaimed Miss 
Nathan, backing away. 

Sam subsided with a comical 
may. 

“What I was going to say,” continued 
Miss Nathan, laughing at his discom- 
fiture, ‘is this: will you—on your word 
of honor—quit pestering me between 
now and that day, if I name it?” 

“Sure,” said Sam carelessly, ‘“—that 
is, provided you don’t make it the Judg- 
ment Day, you know.” 

“T wont,” said Miss Nathan. 
ise?” 

*Ves.”” 

“Then,” she remarked primly, ‘“ex- 
actly one month from the day that 
Millicent Graves and Vance are mar- 
ried, I will marry you.” 

Sam burst into a lugubrious and pro- 
longed groan. “It’s not fair—it’s not 
fair!’’ he cried. 

“Nevertheless,” said Miss Nathan 
firmly, “it stands—right there! And I 
don’t want to hear another word about 
a: 

“Have a heart, Grace!” 
pathetically. 

Far from heeding this prayer, Miss 
Nathan laughed genially and then cal- 
lously completed his devastation by 
saying: “Now, run along home, Sam. 
It’s ten o’clock, and I’m desperately 
sleepy. And / have to work to-morrow.” 

It was her pleasant fiction that sell- 
ing hardware was merely recreation. 
Sam, however, ignored the innuendo and 
took his hat. 

“You know that you’ve got me las- 
soed and tied and branded for keeps,” 
he said darkly as he went through the 
hallway, “or you wouldn’t dare act like 
this !” 

“Tra-la-la!” caroled Miss Nathan 
from the doorway. “Good night, Sam,” 
—adding from a barely perceptible 
crack as she closed the door—‘“dear !” 

Sam sprang back, a maneuver which 
Miss Nathan had no doubt anticipated, 
for the door closed and the lock caught 
with a vicious click. 


dis- 


‘““Prom- 


“ce 


besought Sam 
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Pulling aside the curtain, Miss 
Nathan laughingly blew him a kiss. 

Sam glowered at her. “I wouldn’t take 
that kind—as a gracious gift!” he said 
explosively, and turned his back and 
clattered down the porch stairs. All 
the way to his boarding-place, he al- 
ternately grumbled and chuckled to 
himself. 


© ak gee" of Miss Nathan’s trap was 
this: Vance Harman had been 

“going with” the soft-voiced, soft-eyed, 
lovely and unassertive little school- 
teacher, Millicent Graves, ever since the 
night when he first saw her at a church 
sociable and there purchased at auction 
her company for the evening. That was 
five years ago. And now all Grove- 
port was thoroughly convinced that they 
would be “going together” for still an- 
other five years, and maybe a third five 
on top of that, and that it would end 
there. Groveport did not believe in 


long engagements; it had seen too many 
of them come to nothing. And it said 
that this particular couple were aw- 


fully nice, and all that, you know, but 
that Millie Graves was too soft with 
Vance and that Vance never did have 
an ounce of ambition. 

Vance and Millicent, however, were 
quite unaware that they had _ been 
“totted up” all over town and marked 
wanting. They talked vaguely, every 
once in a while—whenever they thought 
about it—of getting married. Millicent 
coquetted pleasurably sometimes with 
the idea of telling Mr. Cather, the 
superintendent, whom she disliked, that 
she was going to resign with the custo- 
mary thirty days’ notice. Vance spoke 
mildly of that day when he would have 
saved some indefinite number of hun- 
dreds and they would begin to plan on 
furniture. But neither of them was very 
much excited over the prospect. It was 
not exactly that they were afraid, or 
that they didn’t intend, eventually, to 
get married; it was simply that they 
were drifting. 

Vance was getting only sixty dollars 
a month from Colonel Budd, his em- 
ployer, and living in Groveport was not 
very cheap, especially as he dressed 
well. He had saved three hundred and 





















forty dollars, and he had two 


thousand dollars of life 


ance—not because he wanted it 


so much as because he 
known how to get rid of 


cellent agent without being of- 


fensive. 


Millicent made seventy-five 
dollars, and she dressed w 
And she took little vacations, 
and she did not deny herself any 
of the little things she wanted— 
the necessary luxuries, she 
called them. Yet she had 


saved a little more than 
five hundred. 
Groveport, knowing 
this, and being able to 
cite instances of success- 
ful marriages where the 
contracting parties had 
taken the plunge on 
nothing down and 
nothing a month, with 
a borrowed ten dollars 


for wedding expenses, de- 
cided that when young peo- 
ple as well-fixed as these hesi- 
tated, it could only be be- 


cause they had so little 
“sit up and git” that they 
never would marry. 
Groveport would will- 
ingly have wagered you 
that it wouldn’t happen, 
that marriage, in any 
reasonable number of 
years. But Groveport 
would have lost; and it 
came to pass, not very long 
after her clever little plan 
to silence her suitor, that 
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insur- 


hadn’t 
the ex- 


ell too. 


“You 
know 
eo that 
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Vance had had about two min- 
utes to collect himself after this in- 
credible news—incredible because this 


Grace Nathan found herself in the very was the first sign his uncle had ever 
trap she had laid for Sam Weatherby. given of awareness of his nephew’s ex- 


For Vance came to his 


room one eve-__istence—when he heard Sam Weath- 


ning and found a letter upon his table, _erby’s footsteps passing his door, and he 


postmarked Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Vance Harman: 


called. 


Dear Sir: By the terms of the last SAM poked a grinning face and a pom. 


will and testament of the late Isaac 
Fairhaven Harman, you are the benefi- 
ciary of the sum of $5,000. This sum 


padoured bush of flagrantly red hair 
into the open doorway. 


will be paid to you by the undersigned “Huh?” he inquired, with his custo- 
executors of the estate,—probably about mary informality. 
April first. “Read this, will you?” cried Vance, 


Very sincerely yours, 
Boyne and Mathers, 


thrusting the letter at him. 


Attorneys-at-Law. Sam glanced ‘it through, a great smile 





wa 
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breaking in waves, line by line, over his 
broad and homely features. 

“Well, what do you know about 
that!” he exploded suddenly, slapping 
Vance on the back with painful 
vehemence. “Now, I’ll bet you'll fool 
some of these rattle-tongues around here 
and. get married, after all! By George, 
Van, I’m glad of it! Have you told 
Millie yet?” 

“T just got it.” 

“Well—here!” Sam snatched Vance’s 
hat from the table and clapped it on 
his head, and then took his overcoat 
from a chair and forced it on him. 
“Don’t let me keep you. Run and tell 
her—instanter! Make her name the 
day!” 

His excitement communicated itself 
to Vance. “It doesn’t seem possible! 
You think we ought to get married now, 
Sam?” 

“I darned well do!” exclaimed Sam 
heartily. ‘Millie is all right! And 
you'll be a fool if you don’t pin her to 
the day—right now!” Then he added, 
with a simple candor: “Besides, I’m sort 
of superstitious, Van. I’ve got a sort of 
hunch that Grace and I will never agree 
long enough to get married, until you 
and Millie do it first. I expect it’s noth- 
ing but superstition—but just the same, 
I wish to the dickens you’d come 
through and see if it wouldn’t smooth 
the sea just a little between Grace and 
me.” 

“Well,” said Vance, with a conscious- 
ness of daring, “Sam, I will!” 

“Good!” cried Sam_ enthusiastically. 
“Now beat it before your nerve leaks 
out of your heels. And don’t you give 
her a day more than three weeks!” 

“But there'll be so much to attend to.” 

“T’ll help you,” said Sam. “And a 
full set of cooking utensils from the 
store is what you get for your wedding 
present !” 

“But she would have to give notice to 
get away.” 

“Thirty days—though they couldn't 
do a thing if she didn’t.. But two weeks 
will take her to spring vacation, and 
when that’s over it will be thirty days. 
Go on, old man, and good luck to 
you !” 

“But—oh, there goes the dinner-bell.’ 


“Look here, you idiot,” said Sam, dis- 
gusted. “I don’t know whether you're 
joking or not, but if you can think of 
eating your dinner at a crucial minute 
like this, you aren’t worth—you don’t 
deserve Millie; that’s all! Beat it quick, 
and don’t worry about your fool meal. 
I'll eat it for you!” 

Vance laughed and started. 


ILLIE was in the midst of her din- 

ner, and it was the first time in her 

life that she had ever seen Vance in such 

a hurry that he couldn’t wait any reason- 

able length of time for her. She told 
him so. 

“Well, this time I can’t!” he retorted. 
“I’m going without mine altogether, and 
I shouldn’t think you’d mind skipping a 
bit.” 

Millie rose and excused herself, with 
a little flush of excitement in her face 
and a gentle curiosity in her eyes. 

“Now—what is it, dear?” she asked 
rather breathlessly when he had got her 
into the parlor. 

And he told her, somehow managing 
to impart to her something of the reck- 
less spirit that was animating him. 

She softly demurred, and found the 
foolish excuses of her Sex—like the lack 
of ready clothing, the difficulty of fur- 
nishing a house and teaching at the same 
time. And yet, pleased by his inspirited 
reversal of character, thrilled by a pleas- 
urable sense of romantic adventure, she 
suffered him finally to bear down her 
fluttering resistance until, with hidden 
face, she consented. 

She went back presently to her din- 
ner, for which she had no appetite at 
all, with shining eyes and flushed and 
telltale cheeks. 

“What was it he wanted, dearie?” 
inquired Mrs. Johnson, with the imme- 
morial.manner and prerogative of long 
landladyship and the courage of an in- 
satiable curiosity. 

Millicent hesitated for a moment as 
she stood self-consciously by her chair. 
Then she said, with her cheeks flam- 
ing: 

“He wanted me to—to— Oh, well, 
I don’t see why I shouldn’t tell 
you! It’s this: we're going to be 
married three weeks from to-morrow.” 








There was an instant’s dead, aston- 
ished silence in the shabby dining-room. 
Then suddenly Mrs. Johnson rose mag- 
nificently to her responsibilities. She 
left her chair, came over grandly to Mil- 
licent, engulfed her in an elephantine 
embrace and finally printed a delighted 
maternal kiss upon her dear little Mil- 
lie’s hot forehead. 

Then, holding the lovely little teacher 
at arm’s-length, she surveyed her rap- 
turously for a full minute before she ex- 
claimed: 

“You don’t mean it! 
believe my ears!” 

Then, perhaps suspecting herself of 
having been guilty of a gaucherie, she 
continued, appealing with sprightly 
vivacity to her husband and the five 
other boarders for confirmation: ‘Well, 
aint it the good news! And your teach- 


Dearie, I can’t 


ing, dearie? What are ay 
you going to do about f ; 
that ?” bia 

“I’m. going to hire i 


Mattie Horn to substi- aE. 
tute for my remaining 
two weeks,” said Millie 
with charming, laugh- Ht 
ing embarrassment, >. 
“and then I’m going to 
resign — to-morrow | 
morning. No one can ‘ 
complain.” 
“We should just 
like to see them 
try!” cried Mrs. 
Johnson with 
gay fierceness. 





HEN Vance 

returned to 

his boarding- 

house he found 

Sam Weat- 
erby. 

“Well?” 
said Sam 
eagerly. 

“I took 
your advice 
literally,” 
said Vance. 


ee 
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“Look here, you idiot,” said Sam, disgusted. 
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“I never thought you’d do it,” said 
Sam candidly. “Great! And look here 
a minute, Van. Have you told anybody 
but Millie about that five thousand ?” 

“No. Why?” 

“Well, I’ve been thinking. I’ve 
promised to see you through on this 
proposition, and I sort of feel respon- 
sible for seeing that you get along all 
right. If this comes to the Colonel’s 
ears about your money, he’ll not be half 
so likely to come across when you ask 
him for a.raise, as if—you wunder- 
stand.” : 

“Have I got to ask for a raise?” ex- 
claimed Vance disconsolately. 

Sam grinned. “Do you?” he said. 
“You can’t live on sixty a month, can 
you?” 

“No,” but 
there’s my—” 
































































oot bree 


weeks from 
to-morrow!” 


“I don’t know whether you're joking or not, 

but if you can think of eating your dinner at 

a crucial minute like this, you aren't worth—you don’t deserve Millie; that’s all. Beat it 
quick and don’t worry about your fool meal. I'll eat it for you!” 
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“Oh, Lord, give him some sense!” be- 
sought Sam fervidly. “You can’t live 
on your capital, man! Haven't you any 
gumption at all? Sure, you’ve got to 
ask him for a raise—a good fat one. 
Everybody does it when they get mar- 
ried. He'll expect it. He'll be disap- 
pointed if you don’t! He knows you 
can’t get along without it. Why, if he 
thinks you're trying to get along on sixty 
a month, he’ll begin to watch the till!” 

“Well,” said Vance, not very confi- 
dently, “I'll ask him.” 

“You want to go right after him as 
if you mean business, Van. You know 
you're worth a darned sight more than 
he’s paying you. Now, you telephone 
Millie, and ask her not to mention the 
money to anyone. This is the gossip- 
iest town in the State, anyway. Just 
let ’em think you’re doing it on pure 
nerve. It'll get their goats, sure. And 
the Colonel will be bound to come 
across. Public opinion will demand it,” 
he concluded with amiable exaggera- 
tion. 


S?: while the marriage to’ come was a 
seven-days’ wonder in Groveport, 
and the gossipers daily pinched them- 
selves to make sure they were not 
dreaming, they really never knew how 
it was that Vance and Millie raised the 
courage for the momentous _ step. 
Vance dreaded approaching the Colonel, 
but it had to be done, and Sam Weath- 
erby saw to it that it was. The Colonel 
was actually kinder at heart than his 
manner indicated. Externally he was 
gruff and overbearing. He was the sort 
of man who rarely had to face a per- 
sonal request from an employee for a 
raise. When his employees applied for 
one, they generally preferred to do so 
in writing. It is but fair to the Colonel 
to say that they always got them, if he 
considered that they deserved them. 

Vance asked first, hesitatingly, for 
two weeks’ leave of absence. 

“How the devil do you expect me to 
get along without you?” growled 
Colonel Budd. ‘“Short-handed—extra 
work—” 

“T’ll work overtime when I get back,” 
said Vance. 

“Humph !” Colonel. 


grunted~ the 
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“Oh, well—s’pose I'll have to let you 
go. Got to get. married sometime, I 
reckon. Might as well be now. Maybe 
it'll make you settle -down and cut out 
the shenanigans.” 

Afterward he told his wife that this 
joke fell perfectly flat upon Vance. 
“Probably,” suggested Mrs. Budd, “‘you 
growled at him until you had him half 
frightened to death. No wonder he 
didn’t laugh.” 

He _ didn’t. 
silent. 

“Well, all right,” said the Colonel 
at last, inwardly greatly disgusted at 
this meaching reception of his jest. 
“We'll manage somehow to worry along 
a couple of weeks, I guess. Have a 
good time.” 

“There was one other thing,” sug- 
gested Vance deprecatingly. 

By this stage the Colonel was deter- 
mined to overdo the manner. “Hah!” 
he exclaimed fiercely. “I thought so! 
I expected it! I’m a mind-reader. You 
were going to say ‘raise.’ Don’t deny 
it!” 

“I wont,” said Vance. 
with a wife, I—” 

“What am I paying you now?” de- 
manded the Colonel, knowing very 
well. 

“Sixty dollars.” 

“Sixty dollars a week!’ gasped the 
Colonel, sitting up very straight. ‘And 
yet you’ve the nerve to ask for a 
raise !’” 

“No sir! 


He stood respectfully 


“You see, 


A month!” 

“Oh!” The Colonel sagged down in 
his chair with feigned relief. ‘That’s 
different. Well, I’ll make it seventy. 
Good-morning. Close the door when 
you go out.” 

“Er—thank you,” said Vance, “— 
very much.” 

And he went out quietly. 

“Now, what do you know about 
that?” demanded Colonel Budd of his 
wife, when he finished telling her 
about it. 

“But Lionel,” said Mrs. Budd, “they 
can’t live on seventy—not really. You 
kngw that.” 

“Of course they can’t, my dear!” 
cried her husband. “But why. the dick- 
ens didn’t he say so? I wanted to see 














-just how much he would stand for this 
morning, and I laid it on pretty thick. 
He’s worth a hundred and fifty to me 
right now, I think, and rather than 
break in a new man, I’d pay him more 
than that. But he doesn’t seem to have 
sense enough to know he earns his salt, 
and until he does know it,” he com- 
plained paradoxically, ‘why, he really 
isn’t! 
a fellow like that?” 

“Well, what are you going to do, 
Lionel?’ asked his wife, twinkling. 

“I’m going to raise him to a decent 
living wage whether: he’s got sense 
enough to ask for it or not. But I’m 
not going to tell him so. Let him find 
it out when he gets his pay-envelope 
next month. It makes me mad!” he 
went on. ‘“There’s a smart, understand- 
ing youngster that could turn in and 
mighty soon be worth five thousand a 
year to me, if he had the git up and git 
of a—a—a jellyfish, even! And there 
isn’t a single punch in him! Here it’s 
taken him five years to get up energy 
enough to marry Millie Graves, that 
anybody would be crazy about, and six 
years to ask for a raise. And then he 
stood for a ten-dollar one! I’m more 
disgusted with him than ever. I thought 
marrying might stir him up, maybe. I 
guess nothing will!” 


‘PRE first thing Sam asked Vance that 
evening was if the Colonel had 
come across. Vance said that he had. 

“T told you he would!” said Sam, 
neglecting, with unpardonable careless- 
ness, to ask how far the Colonel had 
come across. 

Finally the preparations were com- 
pleted. The house was rented ; the fur- 
niture was placed, at so much down and 
so much a week; Millie’s clothing was 
hastily refurbished ; the tickets for the 
wedding-journey were purchased, the 
license procured, the minister engaged. 

The fearful day dawned, moved 
slowly toward the meridian, slanted 
down the afternoon to a close, and dark- 
ness descended. It came seven-fifteen. 
The wedding was to be at eight. Sam 
and Vance both were dressed and dis- 
mally waiting. The minutes ticked on 
intolerably. Finally Sam rose. 


- WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF SAM 


What are you going to do with — 
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“I’m going to run down to the P. O. 
and see if there’s any mail in the box. 
Be back in a jiffy.” : 

“All right,” said Vance nervously. 
“Look for mine, too, will you? And for 
heaven’s sake, Sam, don’t get to talking 
and be late!” 

Sam came back hilarious a few 
minutes later. ‘‘There’s nothing to it, 
Van!” he cried in high delight. ‘You’re 
in for it now!” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Why, I slipped past Johnsons’, and 
they’re waiting for you—b-both b-brass 
bands! One at the front door and one 
at. the back! You'll never shake ’em! 
They’re going to march you right down 
the main avenue to the depot!” 

Vance groaned. 

“Tf you don’t like it, my boy, you 
oughtn’t to get married,” said Sam, 
highly elated, and apparently grossly 
oblivious to his own share in the 
matter. 

An hour and three quarters later 
Sam stood amid the laughing crowd 
on the depot platform, staring after the 
departing train. Suddenly a thought 
occurred to him. 


“By George,” he exclaimed, half 
aloud, “I forgot to give him his 
letter !” 


“What?” asked Grace. Nathan, who 
by that time professed to be almost 
reconciled to the loss of her freedom. 

“Oh—nothing. Got a letter for him 
at the P. O. this evening and never 
thought to give it to him. Nothing 
important, I guess. He said I needn’t 
forward anything.” 


HEN Vance and Millie returned 

to Groveport, their combined 
bank-balances amounted to twenty-seven 
dollars and nineteen cents. But of course 
they were counting upon Uncle Isaac 
Harman’s legacy—that is, they were 
until Vance opened the letter that Sam 
Weatherby said he had forgotten to give 
him. 

In that letter Boyne and Mathers, at- 
torneys-at-law, regretted, with plainly 
the utmost sincerity, that Isaac Fair- 
haven Harman had, quite unsuspected 
by them, written a new will some few 
weeks previous to his death, and that it, 
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having just come to light, superseded 
the older document and made no men- 
tion whatever of Vance Harman’s 
name. 

Vance smiled grimly at the fateful 
lines, ‘‘Well,” he said finally with a 
somewhat rueful laugh, “we have let 
ourselves in for it, and no mistake!” 
Millie’s wide and lovely eyes looked 
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“Humph!” he said. “You're back. 
Ready to go to work now, I suppose.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“‘Well—what do you want?” 

“T want to talk to you about my— 
prospects,” said the young man in a 
startlingly aggressive tone of voice. 
“And first, I want to say that, while 
I’m grateful for the raise you gave me, 


“But Lionel,” said Mrs. Budd, “they can’t live on seventy—not really, You know that.” “Of course they 


can’t, my dear!” cried her husband. 


up at him, filled with anxiety and the 
mist of threatened tears. “Oh, Vance,” 
she cried, “if on/y I hadn’t given up my 
place! With my seventy-five and your 
seventy, we could have lived—high !”’ 

Vance looked down at her, and a rush 
of tenderness swept over him. She was 
so—so dear! There was no other word 
for it. And suddenly he became con- 
scious of some new-found power and 
confidence. He drew her close and 
kissed her mouth and her fluttering 
eyelids. 


HEN Colonel Budd entered his 
office the following morning, he 
discovered a young man waiting there. 


“But why the dickens didn’t he say so?” 


I really can’t get along without a good 
deal more than seventy dollars a month. 
I think I—I’d like to have a hundred, 
sir !” 

The Colonel admitted afterward that 
his gasp upon this occasion was one 
of real astonishment. “A hundred!” 
he said. “Why—when Jim Hunter 
asked me for a hundred, I let him go! 
Now, I'd like to know what makes you 
think—” 

“Well,” said Vance, “I’ll tell you. 
Colonel Budd. I’ve been figuring it 
out, and I’ve come to the conclusion that 
I’m worth about that much. And I 
don’t believe you will let me go be- 
cause—well, because I know you can’t 











get the work done that I’m doing with- 
out paying considerably more. Some- 
thing has happened that—that sort of 
opened my eyes.” 

“Apparently so,” commented the 
Colonel dryly. ‘Well, I suppose if you 
really think you’re worth it, you ought 
to know.” 

“Thank you,” said the astonishingly 
metamorphosed young man. “Then I’d 
like to know, too, if there isn’t some 
way I can go about working up. I’m 
not afraid of work, and I mean business, 
Colonel Budd. I feel that I-ought not 
to—well, to stay where there is no. pros- 
pect of getting ahead. I’d rather stay 
here, of course, other things being equal, 
but if there is no chance for advance- 
ment, I believe I would do better to 
borrow a little money and look around 
for—” 

At this point the Colonel permitted 
his retort to master him. ‘Now, that’s 
what I call gratitude, pure and simple!” 
he said sardonically: ‘Raise a young 
man forty whole dollars at a clip—and 
then, in less than two minutes, have him 
talk about leaving! Can you beat it? 

“Now, listen to me! Don’t you let 
me hear any more of that line of talk 
around here! You are a valuable young 
man to me, now that you’re awake. 
And there are chances. enough—right 
here, you understand—to last you for a 
good many years yet. You go to work 
now and let me see that you’re worth 
wasting them on! It’s a pity you didn’t 
get married five years ago. Good morn- 
ing. Close the door when you go out.” 

“Thank you very much indeed,” said 
Vance, smiling. ‘That was what I 
wanted to know.” 

“Huh?” said Colonel Budd absently. 
“Oh—don’t mention it.” 

And the young man 
jubilantly. 


went out 


VO weeks after this occurrence, Miss 

Grace Nathan, being no quitter, re- 
deemed her jesting promise to Sam 
Weatherby. Less than three minutes 
after the ceremony, that gentleman de- 
veloped the aggravating habit of 
addressing his wife as “the Missus.” 
As soon as they were left to themselves, 


- WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF SAM 
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Grace took him severely to task for this 
“gross familiarity,” as she called it. 

“Well, but aren’t you my Missus?” 
demanded Sam with a grin. 

“But need you continually be throw- 
ing it up to me?” inquired his wife. 
“And furthermore, if it hadn’t been for 
Vance and Millie, and my very careless 
joke, why—” 

“Now, don’t you begin telling me al- 
ready that you’re sorry,” said ‘Sam in an 
aggrieved tone. “I’ll be good, if you 
will.” ese, ; 

There was an amused twinkle in 
Grace’s. eyes.. “I’m willing to sign a 
two-weeks’ “armistice,” she said. “I 
couldn’t vouch for any longer.” 

“So’m I!” said Sam. ‘But not with 
pen and ink.” 

So they signed it, not with pen and 
ink. 

“Anyway,” said Sam, with the air of 
a man who is enjoying the last laugh, 
“T don’t know as Vance and Millie are 
so darned much to blame for this.” 

!” admonished his wife, 


, 


“Don’t swear! 
“And what do you mean, please?” 

“No fair!” said Sam. “You just 
gave me two weeks’ leave to do what 
I pleased!’ This was so novel a view 
of the agreement that Grace had to 
smile. ‘Why, Ill tell you. You know, 
I suppose, by this time, about that let- 
ter Vance got from Boyne and Mathers, 
the Pittsburgh attorneys?” 

Ves,” 

“Well,” said Sam, with a snicker, “as 
a matter of fact, Missus—er—I mean 
‘dear’ or ‘darling’ or something of that 
sort—just a slip of the tongue—as a 
matter of fact, I have a friend that lives 
in that city, and he tells me that he 
happened to be looking through the di- 
rectory the other day, and that he dis- 
covered that there aren’t any attorneys 
there by that name! Rather odd, I 
thought.” 

“Oh!” remarked his wife thought- 
fully. Then, rising, she continued 
philosophically: “Well—you always 
could count on my making the best of a 
bad bargain.” 

“Oh, well,” said Sam with a grin, “I 
guess I can afford to let you have the 
last word this time.” 












































Grant Dexter assisted his wife into -his waiting limousine. 
telegram just caught me. What's the row?” 


“Your 
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ARIBEL kept watching in 
M spite of herself the eye-lan- 

guishings, the tiny stolen ca- 
resses, the whole love-play of the two 
who sat diagonally opposite her in the 
train. She watched them covertly, with 
a strange increasing irritation, unrest, 
envy. The girl was slender, blonde, 
pretty, radiant ; the man was young, not 
too handsome, and also radiant. Their 
world was obviously a primrose-ring 
containing just themselves. 

Maribel looked resolutely out the 
window a moment; then her gaze came 
back—to her own exquisitely shod feet 
in twenty-dollar shoes, to the soft, expen- 
sive silk of her up-to-the-minute frock ; 
then her glance leaped across the aisle 
to the girl’s face. ‘There was a delicious 
little blush on the girl’s cheeks ; her lips 
smiled with that gayety that is half 
tremulous with tenderness; her eyes, 
wonderfully blue and soft, were just 
flashing a look—oh, what a look !—into 
the man’s eagerly answering eyes. He 
murmured something. 

Maribel frowned, pulled her gaze 
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away back to her own strong, white, 
beautifully manicured hands clasped in 
her lap, to the diamond clusters on her 
fingers, to her wedding-ring—her blue- 
gray eyes lingered with a curious expres- 
sion on the wedding-ring. 

The lovers left the train at the next 
station, a homy little town full of little 
cottages with little rose-hung verandas 
and little front gates opening on little 
flower-bordered walks. Maribel looked 
at it with the perverse wistfulness of her 
mood—wistful because she wanted to 
live in one of those dovecotes with a 
lover who would look at her as the man 
had looked at the girl, and perverse be- 
cause she knew perfectly well that she 
could no more live a week in a little 
house like that in a little town like that 
than— 


se alighted at Lake Netain, an 
ultra-smart figure with a distinctly 
metropolitan air, and was clasped in- 
stantly by Hilda: 

“Oh, darling, how sweet you look! 
I’m so glad you’ve come! It’s perfectly 
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lovely here, just grand!. And Neffie’s 
crazy to see you. And I’ve got some- 
thing to tell you!” 

“Dear kitten!” Maribel returned 
every kiss. ‘You look like a nice ripe 
peach. What’ve you got to tell me?” 

“Wait till we get home,” whispered 
Hilda, squeezing her sister’s hand. She 
was several inches shorter than Maribel, 
with a slender, girlish figure where 
Maribel’s was a slender, womanly fig- 
ure; Hilda’s eyes were blue-blue where 
Maribel’s were 
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Gaffney the suite you suggested. And 
we've tried to take good care of. her. 
Hope you'll enjoy your stay. Boy, Mrs. 
Dexter’s bags to Twenty-two.” 

A little old lady on a crutch was 
hobbling to meet them as Hilda opened 
the door of Twenty-two. 

“Here she is, Neffie!” 

“Ah, the precious child!” cried 
Neffie, every very wrinkle seeming a 
radiation of loving welcome. Maribel 
laughingly and lovingly embraced her. 





gray-blue, and 
hér hair was 
light brown, 
while Maribel’s 
was very dark 
brown. Hilda 
Was nineteen, 
Maribel _twen- 
ty-seven. Hil- 
da’s face was 
soft and ami- 
able, but Mari- 
bel’s' had that 
slight hardness 
which is ‘the 
first mark the 
world puts 
upon the faces 
of the women 
who have gone 
out to do battle 
with it. Where 
Hilda’s mouth 
was childishly 
curved and a 
little — senti- 
mental, Mari- 
bel’s was deli- 
cately curved 
and a little 
sensuous. 

“Mrs. Grant 
Dexter, New 
York,’ wrote 
Maribel on the 
register of the 
Hotel Netain. 

**Oh, yes, 
Mrs. Dexter!” 
The clerk al- 
most unbent. 
“We were able 
to give Miss 











“Dear kitten! You 
look like a nice ripe 
peach. What’ve you 


got to tell me?” 
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“‘Neffie, you get younger and better- 
looking every day!” 

“And you a grander and lovelier 
lady! A good fairy that keeps touchin’ 
an old woman with her wand, puttin’ 
silk on her back and silver in her mouth! 
Aint you that good to your old Neffie, 
darlin’ ?” 

“Neffie’ had been contracted from 
Aunt Effie by the efficient Maribel at 
the age of five. 
mother’s oldest sister. She had come 
to live with them when Will Gaffney 
was killed; and when his wife died two 
years later, it was Neffie who held the 
weeping orphans to her heart. 

Maribel twelve, Hilda only a baby 
four-year-old—what a struggle it had 
been! How those gnarled brown hands 
had cooked and washed and sewed, how 
that busy crutch had tap-tap-tapped all 
day on the floors of the clean, tiny house 
in Janesville! And then after a while 
only Neffie and Hilda in the little 
house; Maribel gone to “the City” to 
carve out their fortune—the bread they 
must have now, the future Hilda must 
have eventually. And on those nights 
when Hilda, to-morrow’s lessons all 
learned, slept sweetly in her little bed, 
how Neffie’s thousand prayers had risen 
like incense to God in his heaven, not 
for money, not to take away the life-ac- 
customed crutch, but tc keep Maribel, 
to keep her, so young, eager and alone, 
in the great and terrible city—to keep 
Maribel safe. . 


wet until they had dined quietly in 
the half-filled dining-room of the 
Hotel Netain—until Neffie had gone to 
bed at her never-postponed hour of 
nine and the sisters were sitting in 
porch-chairs watching the descent of a 
crescent moon—did Maribel come back 
to Hilda’s promised confidence. There 
had been something about Hilda—softly 
shining eyes, a little secret smile that 
bubbled up when she thought no one 
saw—that kept that “I’ve something to 
tell you” in Maribel’s mind. Now her 
low voice prompted lazily: 

“What have you got to tell me, kit- 
ten?” 

“Ralph’s been here,” said Hilda. 

“Oh!” nodded Maribel. 


Neffie was Maribel’s . 
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“He’s coming back to-morrow. He— 
wants to talk to you, Maridear.” 

“He does? What—Hilda, you!” 
Her hand reached over and clasped the 
little sister’s. 

“Oh, Maridear, I’m so happy! Yin 
like Ralph, don’t you? It’s just like a 
fairy-tale. Do you mind if we’re—mar- 
tied—soon?” She dropped down by 
Maribel’s chair and put her fair head in 
her sister’s lap. Maribel bent to kiss 
her with almost passionate tenderness. 

“T’m so glad,” she whispered in a 
queer, choked way. “I’m so glad you're 
going to have—everything.” 

“Isn’t it wonderful!” Laughter of 
irrepressible happiness rippled from 
Hilda's lips. “Isn’t Ralph a real Prince 
Charming? I’m so happy—I’m so grate- 
ful to get my Prince Charming! Oh, 
it’s so sweet to be young and— in love.” 

There was a tiny pregnant pause; 
then “Is it?” said Maribel slowly. 

“Of course! Why, you said that so 
queer! As if—why, youre married.” 

“Ves, I’m married.” 

“Maribel, what do you mean? Aren’t 
you happy? You and Grant—” 

“T didn’t mean anything, kitten. Of 
course, I’m happy. And you and Ralph 
are just some good fairy’s darlings— 
youth and health and money and—love. 
I couldn’t be unhappy about anything 
when I think of that.” 

* “You’ve been my good fairy.” Hilda 
was grave. “If it wasn’t for you, I 
wouldn’t be here, I wouldn’t have been 
where I’d ever meet men like Ralph; 
I wouldn’t be the sort of girl—have 
had the advantages—that men like 
Ralph—” 

“Of course you would. Don’t be a 
little goose. Will Ralph be back in the 
morning ?” 

“Yes. You make me think about 
things I didn’t understand—” 

“Don’t start to thinking,” put in 
Maribel flippantly. “Don’t start any bad 
habits.” 

“Maribel, listen: didn’t you marry 
Grant—for love?” 

“Of course! Listen, kitten: when you 
and Ralph—” 

“You didn’t. Oh, Maribel, somehow 
all of a sudden I understand.. You— 
you just married him for us.” 












“Hilda! 
don’t imagine things.” 


a fool. 
Ralph—I can see so many things—” 
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Now, for heaven’s sake, 
“T’ve always seen there was something. 


I couldn’t imagine what—I was such 
But now—maybe because I love 
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with my little sister just engaged?” 
Hilda sighed. ‘Maridear, I don’t 
want to pry. But I—I just have to 
know: Grant loves you, doesn’t he?” 
‘A pause. “He—used to.” 
“Not now?” 



















“I could have had old Bittinger with 
his four millions—but when it came 
to the point, I couldn’t.” 














“Hilda, please don’t. I have a hus- 
band any woman might envy me—and 
most of them do. I’ve all the things I 
dreamed of—clothes, jewels, money, 
leisure—so don’t get sorry for me, kit- 
ten, because you’ve just got engaged and 
spell Love with a capital L.” 

“You don’t think it should be spelled 
with a capital L?” - 

Maribel laughed. “Are you trying to 
draw some worldly cynicism out of me 








“Oh—I—you little cross-questioner ! 
I suppose you'll never rest—you'll al- 
ways be fancying absurd things. Will 
you be satisfied if I tell you all about 
it?” 


“Tell me,” whispered Hilda, 


ARIBEL hesitated. It is hard to 
drag forth into plain speech what 
has lain broodingly secret always. She 
regretted the idly bitter words that had 
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set Hilda probing, regretted that she 
had not been able to resist the moody 
urge of her growing unrest, her futile 
groping for something to fill the luxu- 
rious emptiness of her days; still, there 
might be remedy in confession. 

“When I got to New York, I soon 
saw how helpless I was,” she was say- 
ing presently, “—how helpless I always 
would be! After our little insurance- 
money was gone, I couldn’t more 
than barely support myself, much less— 
There was you, kitten—you must have 
education, a chance; there was Neffie— 
she must soon have rest ; and—well, we 
must all have food and clothes. I 
thought it all over, and I saw what I 
had to do. There was just one thing— 
a man with money enough; there wasn’t 
any other way for me. Oh, there. were 
plenty of men who found me attractive. 
Not so easy to marry them! And there 
weren’t so many with money enough or 
—dgenerous enough. I went at it coldly, 
calculatingly. I learned how to—hor- 
rid things! I could have had old Bit- 
tinger, with his four millions—but when 
it came to the point, I couldn’t. I 
couldn’t do it. And then I heard about 
—Grant Dexter. I saw him, and he was 
young,:a money-maker and—and more 
a man.than the rest.. I felt-that I could 
—endure him. So I deliberately pur- 
sued him. I contrived to meet him. I 
threw myself in his way. I used every 
artifice. He wasn’t hard to get. Some- 
times I think I might have—loved him, 
if it had been different with us. But [ 
felt all the time how I was making him 
want me. It somehow sickened me. 
. . « « You shouldn’t have made me tell 
you this. What’s the use? It makes me 
hate myself—makes you hate me.” 

“Oh, Maridear, it only makes me love 
you more. You sacrificed yourself—” 

“Oh, I solved it that way,” said Mari- 
bel wearily. “I put on virtuous airs to 
myself—kept myself dramatized, play- 
ing to the gallery!” She laughed a lit- 
tle. Then suddenly she took on her 
former studious lightness. “But every- 


thing’s turned out all right! We are all © 


living happy forever after. Neffie’s 
happy. You’re happy—aren’t you? 


And I—why, I’ve everything I ever 
dreamed of.” 
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Hilda kissed her. “Of course we’re 
happy,” she murmured deeply. “And 
you did it all!” She asked no further 
question, did not seek to find why so 
old a wound should seem to ache so bit- 
terly afresh to-night. Perhaps her- new 
insight helped her to guess why. “Aren’t 
you tired, dear? Sha’n’t we go in?” 

“You go,” said Maribel. “I’m not 


sleepy. I'll sit here awhile and watch 
the moon. I shall have it all to my- 
self.” 


Hilda did not demur. 
though, wont you?” 
* Maribel clung to her hand a second. 
“I’m so glad about Ralph,” she whis- 
pered. 


_“Come soon, 


ron E on the deserted side-veranda, 

Maribel stood up after a moment 
and moved to the rail. She was sorry- 
she had cast even a slight shadow over 
Hilda. It had been a weak yielding to’ 
an unworthy mood. And she had really 
no right to complain of fate. It had 
given her exactly what she had de- 
manded—no less. After all, there isn’t 
such a thing as perfect happiness. You 
can’t have everything. She had acted 
wisely, practically; and. that same. fate 
had not exacted more of her than the 
price she had willingly put down on the 
counter of life’s shop. 

Still—if one could pay the whole 
price and be done with it! Maribel 
thought she had done that. But it was 
more like an installment-plan; you kept 
on paying, not for what you had come 
to want but for what you had already 
bought—no exchange of goods per- 
mitted. It was after all Grant who had 
been cheated. He had paid his money 
literally, and he had got just the husk 
of a woman. Men don’t mind that, 
though. Their wish is to the flesh. 
Grant would have bought just the same 
if he had known. Perhaps he had 
guessed pretty soon— 

Beyond the precise gardens of the 
Hotel Netain, Maribel’s gaze rested on 
the placid silver of the lake. Beauty 
began to enfold her. Definite thoughts 
merged into a dreamy haze. She drifted 
off from daytime’s realities like an oar- 
less boat into the gentle current of a 
slow stream. ‘Then a roundish object 
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obtruded itself between her half-closed 
eyes and the hypnotic crystal of Lake 
Netain—a man’s head. He had strolled 
into her range of vision, stopped just 
there to look out upon the same scene— 
a man in white. flannels, bareheaded ; 
she could smell his very good cigar. 
And something in his graceful posture, 
in the poise of his blond head, quickened 
her heart. 

He turned and saw her. He stopped 
short; then he began to move slowly, 
with a sort.of caution, toward her, as a 


camera-hunter might approach a deer in 


some dim wood. 

She remained motionless. He was 
quite close, incredulous recognition on 
his face. He threw away his cigar. 

“Maribel?” His voice, low, eager, 
crying “It it you/” was yet like cold 
water in her face. 

“Why, I—who are you?” 
because she knew so well. 

“*What man am I that thus bescreened 
in night so stumblest on thy counsel?’ ” 
He laughed. 

“T should know you by that, Gilbert, 
if it were pitch dark.” 


She asked 


“What a piece of stage-direction!” 
There was something a little tense be- 


hind the light mockery of his tone. “A 
summer night, lake and garden and 
moonshine—and you, you on the bal- 
cony! Is it the second act or the 
third ?” 

“And you, of course, the hero of the 
play—or better, say an episode.” 

“Episode! That’s what I was to you, 
wasn’t it?” He stood gazing up at her, 
arms folded. 

“Episode,” said Maribel with careful 
ease, “is a pleasant word. It is a little 
uncharted island on a voyage. You may 
remember it, pleasurably or otherwise, 
but you can, and do, go on and leave 
it.” 

“T, Gilbert the Episode, the un- 
charted island in the voyage of Maribel, 
eh? And you remember me—pleasura- 
bly or otherwise?” 

“With mixed feelings,” she confessed, 
laughing. 

“The same to you, lady!” He made 
her an ironical bow. “But still with 
feelings — unfortunately.” He came 
close. “What are you doing here in the 
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expensive purlieus of Lake Netain? 
When I knew you,—on the island,—you 
were a fifteen-a-week stenographer ; and 
that. was just three dollars less than my 
own princely stipend. A rich husband, I 
suppose ?”” 

ag, Ce 

“Don’t tell me!” He lifted a re- 
straining hand. “I don’t want to face 
tealities ; they’re so likely to be unpleas- 
ant. You spoke of episodes—you could 
and did go on and leave a certain 
episode. Isn’t it ever possible to—re- 
turn?” 

“Never.” 

“To dream that we never sailed on?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Then let’s do that! Let’s pretend 
we are marooned on that uncharted 
island. Before, you set me adrift because 
I was poor. Lord, how I used to sit up 
nights rewriting my great American 
drama and chuckling over how I’d wake 
up not later than week after next, rich, 
famous, throwing check-books in your 
lap!” 

“‘Don’t—please.” 

“You tried to be such a hard little 
devil, didn’t you? But once in a while 
you'd throw down some Johnny with a 
bank-account and we'd run off to Papa 
Heitmann’s—dinner, with wine, sixty 
cents. I’ve never tasted any as good 
since.” 

“Your 
never—” 

“Never is the word. You haven’t seen 
my name on the billboards, have you? 
No, they didn’t go. I—no, I’m not 
going to tell you a word about myself. 
Maribel, I wanted your whole life once. 
It was for sale, you told me frankly, 
and I hadn’t the money to buy. I’m 
here for one week. Let’s play together 
as we used to. One week out of life 
can’t bankrupt you. I sha’n’t even ask 
who you are—be just Maribel!” 

“No past nor future?” 

“Neither. An uncharted episode— 
for the comrades we used to be.” 

She looked down at him gravely—the 


plays— you never— they 


‘game debonair Gilbert, just the right 


expression of gay pleading on his hand- 
some face. “Well—I will. Mind, now 
—no discussion of longitude or lati- 
tude.” 











“No. We'll just run away from the 
world.” 

“For an hour or two.” 

“Every day for my little week?” 

“Yes, perhaps every day,” she prom- 
ised. 

“To-morrow ?” 

“In the afternoon—yes.” 

“By the Lily Cove?” 

“If you like, yes—at three.” 

“T’ll be there.” He reached up a 
hand toward hers resting lightly on the 
railing. 

She gave it to him a little hesitat- 
ingly. “Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

She went in quickly. 


pe a next afternoon shortly before 
three Maribel might have been seen 
(as they used to say) eluding her unsus- 
picious relatives and sauntering care- 
lessly from the Hotel Netain, to take 
her way toward that romantic spot, Lily 
Cove. 

She was very carefully dressed in one 
of those gowns the simplicity of which 
is supposed to conceal its expensiveness 
from masculine eyes. It was also vastly 
becoming. She carried an artful parasol 
in a ringless hand. The other hand was 
ringless too. She had first put her wed- 
ding-ring in her jewel box; then she 
had thoughtfully picked it out again 
and suspended it about her neck on a 
little chain. She habitually wore too 
many rings. Ringless, her beautiful, 
strong white hands thrilled her oddly. 
They seemed somehow like strange in- 
signia of the adventure. And if she 
touched her breast, she could feel the 
ring pressing her flesh. ; 

Gilbert was waiting for her. Each 
gasped a little at sight of the other’s 
beaux yeux, for the glamour of the ad- 
venture was on them both. It was that 
glamour that blinded both to those 
obvious marks by which the worldly- 
wise easily read each other. Instead of 
a restless woman misunderstanding her- 
self, groping to fill idle days and wan- 
dering heart, Gilbert saw the necessity- 
driven and oddly unselfish girl he had 
once loved. Instead of a futile hanger- 
on of art, a charming, impractical Greek 
god in Bohemia, Maribel was inclined 
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to believe she beheld the One Who Un- 
derstands. 

Women whose marriages are not 
wholly successful usually have some 
man in the background (sometimes in 
the foreground) whom they picture as 
the King of Might-Have-Been. Maribel 
had always cast the romantic Gilbert in 
this pleasing réle. Believing she had 
sacrificed her heart on the altar of ex- 
pedience, she had got to the point where 
when she went to plays in which “life 
was too much for’ the heroine; she 
thought of herself. To have the dream- 
glorified Gilbert suddenly reénter the 
drama in the flesh—this hinted thrilling 
if vague possibilities. And one of the 
most engrossing games in the world is 
that played by the man and woman who 
fancy themselves destiny-parted. 


GILBERT advanced, eyes full of un- 
utterable things. 

They sat upon a rustic bench and be- 
gan one of those absorbing conversa- 
tions in which persiflage masks a sweet 
agitation, in which every sentence must 
be searched for the hidden meaning, in 
which all that is said means not what 
is said but the thousand things not to 
be said—like this: 


GILBERT: “I have been true to you, 
Cynara, in my fashion.” 
MARIBEL: A man’s fashion! He 


thinks merely remembering is being 
true. 

GILBERT: Merely remembering! 
Those are very poor words, my lady. 
Have you done that much? 

MarIBEL: I did not promise you any 
protestations. 

GILBERT: Be generous. Have you 
ever given a thought, one little occa- 
sional remembering? I wonder what 
woman started the notion that constancy 
is a feminine virtue. 


MaRIBEL: Constancy presupposes— 
GILBERT: What? 
MarIBEL: Oh—I don’t know. One 


may be faithful in spirit. 

GILBERT: Exactly! But no man 
ever gets credit for that. The stars in 
their courses take from a man the one 
woman ; perhaps he marries, is fond of 
his wife, is reasonably content with life ; 
but back of it all, secret, beyond prying, 
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beyond everything but dreams, is that 
one woman still! Isn’t he in a way true 
to her? 

Marise_: His poor wife! I often 
wonder if that isn’t a sort of excuse for 
our real inconstancy. We pretend con- 
stancy to the dream, so we wont feel 
conscience-stricken for our falseness to 
the real. 

GILBERT: Now you are speaking as 
his wedded wife and not as Cynara. 

MarIBEL: Couldn’t Cynara quite con- 
ceivably have been—a wedded wife? 

GILBERT: Oh, quite! Extremely 
likely! She might even be his own 
wedded wife, for that matter. 


~~ so on for hours, with careful 

probings, much poetry, a little 
gently melancholy philosophizing, all 
flavored with the subtle excitement of 
seeing how near you can fly to the candle 
and still keep your own precious wings 
intact. 

There was no reason why Maribel 
should not have frankly introduced her 
old friend to her sister, but the deliber- 
ate mystery in which she and Gilbert 
had chosen to wrap their real status 
stimulated their own curiosity while it 
lifted the episode entirely off solid 
ground into an airily unsubstantial 
region where love was purely lyric. It 
was all just carefully play—intensity 
sometimes hinted but never allowed en- 
trance. Their interviews, being all 
stolen, were therefore brief and doubly 
precious, though he never more than 
held her hand a moment overlong in 
parting. Maribel, woman of the world 
though she was, was like a child reading 
a fairy-tale. 

A week is a swift-flying thing. Gil- 
bert’s last day dawned like the waking 
after a dream of much detail that has 
passed in a half-hour. Maribel escaped 
to a morning tryst in a troubled, waked- 
up frame of mind. She had been oddly 
happy—not quite happy. Her starved 
fancy had been fed, her wit sharpened, 
her heart—what? The woman of sen- 
sation rather than analysis, she did not 
know, she did not dare to question what 
had happened in her heart. But some- 
thing had. 

If she 


was nervous, Gilbert was 
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frankly, moodily gloomy. He said: 
“Look here, Maribel: let’s get down to 
earth. It gives you a floaty feeling, all 
right, to try to live up in the rarefied 
atmosphere we've breathed the last 
week; but now—lI’ve got to go. We 
can’t part like this.” 

“It was in the bond,” said Maribel. 

“Well, we can change the bond.” 

“We agreed to go back to—the island 
—and play around awhile—no past nor 
future.” 

“Are you satisfied to do that?” 

She looked out far across the lake. “I 
must be.” 

“Why must you? Aren’t you free?” 

“Perhaps—perhaps not.” 

His eyes fixed, as they had many 
times, on her ringless left hand. “I 
could have found out any day in half 
an hour just who and what you are.” 
He spoke half accusingly. 

She bit her lip. “Did you?” 

“No. I played fair. I want you to 
tell me.” 

“What’s the use?” 

“Do you want me to go out of your 
iife again with no more—than this?” 

She nodded without speaking. 

“Don’t you love me?” he asked softly. 

“T don’t know,” she whispered. 

“You do!’ He took her hand and 
kissed it. ‘Maribel, we could do a lot 
together. Don’t sell me out this time. 
You know, I believe you’re a bluff. 
You’ve been skimping all year to come 
up here and make a splash. I don’t 
believe, in spite of that luxurious air of 
yours, that you ever caught your mon- 
eyed man. I manage to put up a front, 
don’t I? If I hadn’t gone off in a huff 
that time, I think I’d have got you, any- 
way. Listen, dear: marry me. You 
inspire me, you fill me with big ideas— 
I might write that big play yet! Then 
Easy Street for us both. What do you 
say?” 

“No, no, Gilbert. I—” 

“We could have a little flat—you’re 
the only woman I ever saw who could 
keep me going. What are you—some- 
body’s secretary?” 

She did not answer. 

“Maribel—” He stretched out his 
arms to her rather confidently. But she 
did not walk into them. So he tried to 








take her. And she retreated, involun- 
tarily lifted a hand to her throat, be- 
came conscious of something missing— 
was instantly, it seemed, oddly and 
bodily lifted out of the play. 

“My ring!” she cried. “It’s gone! 
I’ve lost it! I had it when I left the 
hotel. It must be here somewhere!” 
Languor dropped from her; she began 
to search about the rustic seat, the little 
grassy space where they stood. 

“What kind of a ring?” asked Gil- 
bert, inclined to suspect her of inventing 
a diversion. 

“A plain gold ring,” she murmured, 
poking over leaves with her parasol-tip. 

He seized her hands, forced her to 
turn back to him. “You're acting 
awfully queer, Maribel. You've let me 
talk love to you all week, but just now 
when I tried to touch you, you looked 
as if I were a perfect stranger in a 
street-car trying to kiss you.” 

She had not met his eyes. Her hands 
were cold, her color heightened. She 
interrupted him: “There it is! I see 
something there by that little stick.” 
She wrenched her hands free, but Gil- 
bert held her off and picked up the ring 
himself. 

“Give it to me!” she demanded. 

“Just wait a bit.” He examined it 
coolly. “‘Grant to Maribel—love.’ 
This I presume is your wedding-ring ?” 

“Ves,”—defiantly. “Give it to me.” 

“Why so anxious about it? You don’t 
care for this man, or you wouldn’t take 
his ring off so another man could make 
love to you unhandicapped.” 

“T didn’t take it off for that.” 

“What for, then?” 

“Because I—I wanted to fancy my- 
self free again—back where I— Oh, I 
don’t know why I did.” 

“You deceived me,” he 
sulkily. 

“Oh, you!” she cried angrily. “I 
started to tell you who I was before you 
had said a dozen words that first night, 
but you wouldn’t let me; you said you 
didn’t want to know. You wanted just 
to go back for that little while. That 
was all I— You may be married too, 
for all I know.” 

“Well, I’m not. 
tend, anyway?” 


accused 


What did you in- 
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“I told you. 
thing.” 

“Just a little flirtation, eh?” 

tio.” 

They regarded each other with what 
would have seemed to an outsider an 
amusing hostility. He still teasingly 
kept the ring out of her reach. His 
vanity was piqued by this unsentimental 
dénouement. “But it was a most de- 
lightful flirtation.” 

“T hate that word,” she flashed. “It 
sounds so cheap. I—” She stopped 
suddenly as if some one had put a hand 
over her mouth. Her gray-blue eyes, 
looking at Gilbert, widened curiously ; 
her tense body relaxed; an odd little 
smile slowly curved her red lips. 

“How handsome you are, Gilbert!” 
she said. “What a way you have—with 
women! How like a schoolgirl’s idea of 
Prince Charming you are! How charm- 
ing you are indeed—and inconsequent !” 

He stared. “What are you trying to 
do—flatter or just be nasty?” 

“Just be nasty. Please give me my 
ring.” 

“T’ve a notion to throw it into the 
lake.” 

“Don’t you dare.” 

Gilbert handed it over like a cross 
child, watched her slip it back eagerly 
on her finger. “You made me think you 
loved me,” he said bitterly. 

She smiled at him. “Forgive me, Gil- 
bert. Shall I tell you the truth? I 
thought I did. I’ve thought—I was 
pining away in secret for the dream- 
lover of my girlhood! Isn’t it queer? 
I’ve made myself miserable regret- 
ting—” She laughed with a rueful self- 
derision. “I’m sorry you think yourself 
ill-used. But I’m sure you’re not fatally 
injured. And I,’”’—her steady voice sud- 
denly broke,—“I’ll be punished for this. 
I deserve it.” Hot tears rose in her 
eyes. 

“Oh, all right! Call it quits.” Gil- 
bert, naturally, was not soothed but he 
hated tears. He tossed a pebble in the 
lake. “I’m lucky. You might have 
married me—and led me a merry 
chase.” His face cleared slowly; pres- 
ently he laughed. ‘“What’s the use get- 
ting mad about it? I’ve really had a 
bully time. Let’s part friends.” 


I didn’t intend any- 
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“By all means!” Maribel approved 
sweetly, putting her hand unsentimen- 
tally in his outstretched one. “And I’m 
really grateful to you, Gilbert.” 

“For what?” 

“Lots of things. Give my regards to 
your wife.” 

“Now — now! 
really.” 

“Really? Oh, well. 
luck !” 

“Mayn’t I walk back to the hotel with 


Good-by.” 


I’m not married, 


Good-by. Good 


, thank you. She 
raised her parasol. 

He made her a profound bow. “Most 
charming, delightful, unsportsmanlike 
and bad-tempered lady out of the past— 
farewell!” 

She made a little face at him. Thus 


they parted. 


‘| "M going home!" cried Maribel, 

bursting in on peacefully knitting 
Neffie half an hour later. She seemed 
slightly short of breath; her eyes were 
unusually bright, suggesting tears un- 
shed. “I’m going home, Neffie, on the 
three-fifteen. I’ll just take one bag. 
Will you have Susan pack my other 
things?” She threw her hat on the floor 
and began to snatch off her very fetch- 
ing frock. 

“For the land sakes!” gasped Neffie. 
“What’s the matter, honey? Aint you 
well? What’s happened?” 

“T’ve got to go home, Neffie. 
found out something.” 

“What, darlin’—what ?” 

“Something about myself, you old 
dear. Oh, Neffie, aren’t we funny about 


I just 
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our own selves sometimes! And I’ve got 
to go home—” 

And home she went in a whirl of 
haste, of only half-dissembled excite- 
ment, to the mystification of Hilda and 
Nefhe. 

“I guess she’s homesick for Grant,” 
whispered Ralph, pressing Hilda’s arm. 

“Do you think so?” said Hilda 
thoughtfully. 


CLRAnT DEXTER, calm, | firm- 
mouthed, immaculate, assisted his 
wife into his waiting limousine. He 
spoke in the tone of expecting no par- 
ticular interest in his hearer. 

“Your telegram just caught me. 
What’s the row? Have enough in a 
week? Not exciting enough for you?” 
He broke off, leoking down incredu- 
lously at the ungloved hand that had 
crept over and rested warmly on his. 
His glance flew to her face—gray-blue 
eyes sought his. 

“Oh, Grant,” she whispered, “please 
—love me a little!” 

His stick fell with a clatter as he 
turned, white-faced, and took her by 
the shoulders. 

“Maribel! Do you mean _ that? 
You’ve always been so— All these years 

” 

There was something in her eyes he 
had long given up ever seeing there. 
“Oh, Grant, I—I’ve been so—idiotic. 
Kiss me—and give me another chance.” 
He did it with ardor. 

“My—” she murmured; then she 
kissed him again, laughing a little. “TI 
was about to call you my king, but— 
it’s a bad season for kings, isn’t it?” 
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From a Super 
By GEORGE B. STAFF 


If all the world’s a stage, it seems to me 
*Twould help our drama’s cause, 

To hear from “Those” who watch our little spree, 
Some hisses or applause. 
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HERE is no more striking 
T thing in the social history of 
L—-} South Carolina than the Ap- 
person-Batesford feud. It began during 
the days of the reconstruction period, and 
a little of its bitterness still exists. A 
misunderstanding was its foundation, 
and pride was its blood and bone and 
sinew. Although there were no fights, 
except very formal duels,—for the men 
of the Appersons and Batesfords were 
gentlemen and not given to brawling,— 
the hatred which rankled in the breasts 
of the one family for the other was 
deeply rooted and powerful. - 

The usual thing happened. A son 
of the house of Batesford met a 
daughter of the house of Apperson, and 
the two quickly fell in love with each 
other. He was virtually a prince, and 
she was virtually a princess; they were 
married in a flying carriage, and the re- 
sult was that they were cast out by their 
respective families. Then Oliver Bates- 
ford set to work and reclaimed a mag- 
nificent plantation from the encroach- 
ment of the great Congaree swamp, and 
on the highest part of it built a big 
house of the ante-bellum type. In spite 
of the widely spread influences of his 
people and his wife’s people, he soon 
became a power in the political affairs 
of his State. 

One daughter came. When she was 
seventeen, her father died. The planta- 
tion began to go down. A few years, 
and the little mother, still heartbroken 
over her husband’s death, went the long 
way too. Three more years, and the 
daughter, now a very beautiful and 
stately young woman, had entirely lost 
the great plantation and the old home 
that was on it. She had all the educa- 
tion and refinement of a true Southern 
aristocrat, but like her mother, she was 











no business woman. The whole estate, 
including the live-stock and the farming 
machinery, had been sold at public auc- 
tion in Columbia, and the buyer was a 
notorious flea-skinner named Pensinger 
Gale. 

There was nothing left over. Miss. 
Floribel Jackson Apperson Batesford, 
who was as proud as any of the old 
Appersons and Batesfords, received the 
news very quietly. She suspected that 
the buyer had kept the bid down by - 
means of his own, and in this she may 
have been correct. Gale, she well knew, 
had neither conscience nor heart; he 
had only claws and the cunning brain of 
a money-worshiper. Her father, she 
remembered, had once horsewhipped 
Pensinger Gale on the Capitol grounds 
in Columbia. And now, of course, Gale 
was exulting. 


FLORIBEL, her slender and supple 

and roundish figure clothed in worn 
but neatly laundered ~summer white, 
stood at the weather-beaten front gate. 
The gaze of her blue eyes was turned out 
across the wide acres that had grown 
dollars by the thousands in cotton and 
corn for her father, acres that were now 
wastes of weeds and briars. She loved 
every foot of that ground ; every foot of 
it was sacred to her; and it had all 
fallen into the vulgar hands of a vandal, 
a profaning despoiler ! 

Her grief was intense. She turned to 
keep. from seeing those beloved acres, 
and faced the beloved old house, which 
stood high and proudly in its setting of 
roses and sweet cape-jasmines and 
mighty oaks. Governors, Congressmen, 
Senators, Jacksons and Lees had honored 
that house! 

Her heart broke. She held to the gate 
for support, and bowed her golden- 
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brown head. If only the place had 
fallen into the hands of a gentleman! 
If— 

“Missy Flo!” 

Floribel looked around slowly and 
saw the drawn, wizened black face of 
Lulu Righteousness Batesford, the little 
old mammy who had known and wor- 
shiped her since the hour of her birth. 

“Mah po’ chil’! Don’t take it so 
hahd, mah li'l’ pet honey dahlin’ lamb 
sweetness.” 

“Find Isham and Peter,” calmly or- 
dered Floribel, ‘and have them move all 
the furniture into the sunset-room. 
Then begin packing my clothing and 
your clothing. That is, pack yours too 
if you wish to go with me.” 

*"Yessum, Missy,” said Lulu Right- 
eousness, who wasn’t so badly named ; 
and she limped hurriedly away. 

Floribel went into the house, sat down 
at a hand-carved black-walnut writing- 
table, and began a note to the new owner 
of Cotton Blossoms Estate. She had 
just addressed him boldly as “Sir 
Vandal,” when there was a loud rapping 
at the front. 

It was Pensinger Gale himself. He 
wore a black frock-coat and striped 
trousers, square-toed shoes and a brown 
fedora hat ; his upper lip was broad and 
smoothly shaven and mean, and his iron- 
gray chin-whiskers very much resembled 
the whiskers of a goat. He bowed when 
Floribel appeared in the doorway. 

“How d’ye do, Miss Batesford?” said 
he. Then, after making a wide sweep 
with his hand: ‘How'd you like to have 
all this back ?” 

“IT don’t want you to give me any- 
thing,” said Floribel, her voice as cold 
. as death with pride. She went on in the 
same voice, speaking down at him rather 
than to him: 

“T am having my belongings stored in 
the west room; I will soon have them 
taken away; until that time, you will 
please allow no person in that room— 
and stay out of there yourself. None of 
the oaks on the grounds must be cut 
down. My mother herself planted the 
roses and the jasmines, and these must 
not be disturbed. The darkies and the 
horses must be given fair treatment. 
That is all I have to say to you.” 


Gale laughed unpleasantly. ‘“You’re 
giving me orders, eh?” 

“T am a Batesford!” Her head was 
high. “A Batesford doesn’t make re- 
quests of men of your class.” And she 


shut the door in his face. 


BE FORE nightfall a dozen of her rel- 
atives had come to offer her a home. 
But she wouldn’t go with any of them, 
for they had disliked either her father or 
her mother. They were sorry, they de- 
clared. They would have bought in the 
place, but—well, the years had brought 
them reverses too. 

The following morning, Floribel 
boarded a train for Columbia, and with 
her went the faithful little mammy. 
Floribel was going to make her own way 
in the world; she, the most unfit of all 
persons to wage battle in life’s unending 
fray, -was going to be independent; and 
she.was beginning her fight with just 
nine dollars and ninety-four cents of 
capital! 

She rented a pair of furnished rooms 
in a fairly respectable neighborhood, 
and paid for them a week in advance. 
The next day she set out to look for em- 
ployment. It was extremely hard to 
find. Business men wanted somebody 
with experience, if they wanted anybody 
at all; even the department-stores pre- 
ferred experienced help. The fact that 
her name was Batesford seemed to make 
no difference whatever in the world of 
cash-registers and typewriters and add- 
ing machines. Never would she beg for 
work, of course; she merely let herself 
down painfully to the level of the 
money-wranglers and offered them her 
services. 

Three days of this, and Floribel 
looked pale and hollow-cheeked and 
worn. Her funds were almost gone. 
Black Lulu, each desperate and hopeless 
night, petted her mistress until she cried 
about it, and told her old mammy-stories 
of goblins and voodoos, and sang her to 
sleep, quite as though she were a little, 
little girl instead of one of the finest- 
looking young women in Columbia. 

On the fourth evening they went with- 
out supper, and neither said a word to 
the other about it. Spartans both, were 
these. Floribel had jewelry that she 

















might have sold; but it was all sacred 
jewelry, and not even the old, cold iron 
of poverty could force her to part with 
Me a hiss They sat huddled together by 
an open window, in the warm July dark- 
ness, and the black woman patiently and 
affectionately stroked the white woman’s 
hand and crooned things that were sweet 
and comforting. 

Suddenly Floribel straightened up. 
“Lulu—” she began in a tremulous whis- 
per. 

“Yessum, Missy,” replied Mammy, 
also in a tremulous whisper. 
“T heard a noise in the other room!” 

Lulu rose soundlessly, crept to an old- 
fashioned bureau and took from one of 
its drawers a big revolver that had be- 
longed to Floribel’s father. Then, un- 
mindful of the fact that the weapon 
wasn’t loaded, she went softly toward 
the door that led to the other room. Just 
inside the door there was a switch ; with 
the harmless revolver leveled, the negress 
turned on the light. 


TANDING in the center of the floor 

was a big young man. 

“Up wid yo’ hands, sah—yo’ low- 
down po’ white trash !’” Mammy ordered 
boldly, unhesitatingly. ‘“Yo’ don’t, and 
I’s gwine fo’ to shoot a hole in yo’ big 
enough fo’ a yallah dawg to hide in!” 

The intruder, of course, didn’t know 
that the revolver was not loaded. He 
obeyed promptly. Floribel hastened to 
a point some two yards behind the black 
woman, where she was standing in the 
shadow. 

“A burglar!” she exclaimed in a low, 
tense voice. 

“T haven’t taken anything,” said the 
big young man. 

“There’s precious little to take, Mr. 
Burglar,” said Floribel. “Hold him here, 
Lulu, and I’ll call a policeman.” 

The young man’s eyes widened. They 
were not bad eyes. “Don’t do it!” he 
pleaded. “Give me a chance. Honest, 
this is my very first time. Can you 
imagine what hard luck is?” 

“Hard luck!” repeated Floribel, with 
a slightly tilted nose. “That’s slang, I 
presume, for poverty. Mr. Burglar, you 
don’t know—you can’t know any more 
about ‘hard luck’ than I know. And it 
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was perfectly villainous in you to try to 
rob me.” P 

He looked pained. As his eyes were 
good eyes, so was his face a good face; 
it was strong, more than ordinarily 
handsome, boyish and frank and richly 
sunburned. His clothing, too, was 
good ; he wore a suit of Scotch gray, and 
his broad-brimmed Western hat matched 
it well ; his linen was white and spotless. 
He was a burglar of the “gentleman” 
class, thought Floribel; and she was 
correct, certainly. 

“Busted?” He smiled. “I hope you'll 
pardon me for the slang. The slang of 
to-day, you know, is often the good 
English of to-morrow. I’m sorry you're 
busted. I am, honest. Now, I’m not a 
burglar. My name is Jim Nicklin. Out 
West they call me ‘Lucky Jim.’ And 
your name—” 

“Miss Floribel Jackson Apperson 
Batesford, sir,” she said coldly. “Hold 
him, Lulu, and I’ll go for a police- 
man.” 

Nicklin’s face lighted as though the 
name were a kind of revelation to him. 
Floribel ran from the room before he 
could speak. A brilliant thought entered 
the ordinarily slow mind of Lulu Right- 
eousness. j 

“Po’ white trash,” she suddenly mut- 
tered, “‘yo’ come heah fo’ to rob mah hil’ 
missy.” Ina stronger voice: “Now I’s 
gwine fo’ to rob you’ Shell out, yo’ 
low-down trash—I means it!” 

She jabbed the revolver toward him. 
He wanted to talk, but she flatly forbade 
it. He backed a yard, fumbled in his 
pockets, and dropped a roll of money to 
the floor ! 

“It’s all I’ve got,” he said. “I 
wish—” 

“Shet up, sah!” snapped black Lulu. 
“ *Hahd luck!’ ” she sneered. ‘Now yo’ 
git away from heah, white man, and yo’ 
sho bettah go afo’ I shoots, ’cose yo’ sho 
cayn’t go aftahwahds !” 

The young fellow turned and was 
gone into the thick, warm night. 


LoL took up the roll of money, and 

began to count it. First she made it 
twenty-two dollars, and then she made it 
forty dollars. She was still engaged in 
trying to solve the glorious riddle when 
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Floribel entered the room with a fat 
policeman puffing along behind her. 

Floribel understood perfectly when 
she saw. She frowned at Lulu, and the 
black woman slyly thrust the money into 
her skirt-pocket and assumed the air of 
one who has .just come through a trying 
experience. 

“He—he sho done got away!” Lulu 
declared with remarkably well-feigned 
innocence. ‘He—he jest bust out at de 
do’, Missy!” 

Remaining only to ask a few ques- 
tions, the policeman laughed and left 
them. When he had gone, Floribel took 
her old servant heavily to task for the 
thing she had done. It was unthinkable, 
monstrous, almost unpardonable. 

“Yo’ was hongry,” grieved Lulu. 
“Mah li'l’ honey dahlin’ lamb was 
hongry. Does yo’ fohgive me, mah pet 
lamb sweetness?” 

“Yes, I forgive you. But I can’t touch 
food bought with stolen money—twice- 
stolen money!” 

Oh, the pride of those Batesfords! 

Lulu quietly argued that the fruit of 
her robbery was better than charity 
money, and her mistress admitted it 
without question. 

“But I’d starve before I’d accept 
either,” said Floribel. 

“And ’en let cha’ity put ouah bodies 
in de groun’!” tearfully, a little re- 
proachfully, Mammy exclaimed. 

The white woman straightened. “Let 
charity bury us?” she questioned with a 
sort of mild, patrician vehemence. “Not 
as long as the river buries for nothing. 
For I am a Batesford.” 

At that the old servant also drew her- 
self up straight. She produced the green 
roll and looked at it contemptuously. 
With a few quick movements of her thin 
hands, she tore the bank-notes to pieces 
and threw them to the floor. 

“Please de good Lawd,” she said 
bravely, “I is a Batesford too!” 

And then they sat down and cried 
softly together. They cried for the 
old home that was home no longer 
to them, and for those who were 
gone ; cried for the gnarled and friendly 
oaks, and the sweet cape-jasmines and 
roses, and the wild-flowers, and the 
mocking-birds and thrushes. 
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An elderly man with a smoothly 
shaven and mean upper lip and the chin- 
whiskers of a goat stood just beyond the 
slightly opened outer door and watched 
them ; and as he watched them, he mar- 
veled and marveled. He had overheard 
the latter part of their conversation. 
What manner of person was this woman 
who chose the oblivion of the deep and 
dark and silent river, rather than to eat 
food out of the hand of charity or food 
bought with money that had been stolen? 
It was entirely out of the range of. his 
understanding. 


PENSINGER GALE had that day 

come upon Floribel’s name and ad- 
dress in the offices of a business firm. 
They had told him that she was young 
and rarely beautiful, but he had already 
known that. 

“May I come in, Miss Batesford?” he 
asked. 

Floribel and her servant rose. Gale 
pushed the door fully open and stepped 
across the threshold. 

“Well, sir?” Floribel demanded. 

“T’ve known you a long time, Miss 
Batesford,” said Gale, “and as long as 
I’ve known you, just that long have I 
admired you above all other women. If 
you'll marry me, I’ll give you back—” 

“Stop!” cried Floribel angrily. 

“T’ll give you back, in your own 
name—” 

“Will you stop? There is no wealth, 
and there is no torture, that could bring 
me to even a consideration of marriage 
with you!” 

Before Pensinger Gale could speak 
again, a strong hand shot out of the 
darkness behind him, seized him by the 
collar of his black frock-coat, and drew 
him roughly through the doorway. Fol- 
lowing that, there was the sound of a 
swift blow; then there were the sounds 
of rapid footfalls, and then came silence 
save for the night noises of the city. 

Floribel stared wonderingly, amaz- 
edly. She had recognized the Scotch 
gray sleeve of her burglar,—or whatever 
he was,—Lucky Jim Nicklin the West- 
erner. After a long minute, she went to 
the door and looked out. She saw 
nothing, for there was nothing to see. 

“I’m glad,” she told herself in a 
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whisper as she closed and locked the 
door, “that he got away. God bless 
Lucky Jim!” 

Lucky Jim! There was slang about 
it, and yet there was music in it, some- 
how. She wished that Lulu hadn’t de- 
stroyed the money. Upon reflection, she 
told herself that Nicklin hadn’t really 
lied to her in that which he had said 
concerning “hard luck.” That was a 
point in his favor. 

Lulu cut into her train of thought: 
“Missy, honey, I’s gwine fo’ to try to 
find some way to make money mahse’f. 
And so don’t le’s think no mo’ ’bouten 
de rivah now, chile 0’ mine.” 


ANOTHER day came, and Lulu went 
forth in search of work. But no- 
body wanted her. She was too old, they 
said. At noon she limped to her mistress 
with the distressing tidings. 

Floribel, hope dying hard within her, 
went out again that afternoon. At sun- 
down she was so weak from hunger and 
weariness that she was faint. She almost 
fell when she was caught for a moment 
in a traffic jam—and it was Lucky Jim 
Nicklin that came to her rescue. He 
wanted to see her safely to her rooms ; he 
wanted to lend her money ; he wanted to 
take her to the city’s best hotel for dinner 
that evening. 

And she wouldn’t let him. 

“You can trust me, Miss Batesford,” 
he told her earnestly. “I’m white, and 
I’m straight. Please let me help you!” 

“T thank you very much, Mr. Nick- 
lin,” she replied, and her voice came 
weakly. “You mustn’t mention these 
matters to me any more.” 

She saw that his sincere gray eyes 
were dim with pity for her, and she 
turned her golden-brown head to keep 
him from seeing that her own eyes were 
dim. If only she hadn’t been a Bates- 
ford! 

Ten minutes later, Pensinger Gale ap- 
proached her, this time on the street, 
with his bartering and insolent offer of 
marriage. Lucky Jim Nicklin sprang, 
as though out of the air, and knocked 
Gale down. Nicklin had become, in all 
truth, her guardian-angel. Again he 
offered her financial assistance, and 
again she refused it. 


Night fell thick and warm and black. 
In their humble quarters, Floribel and 
her servant wiped the tears from their 
eyes and faced the issue as soldiers face 
an issue. . They were virtually without 
friends in a world that did not, could 
not understand. They were fighters 
born, but there was, as they viewed the 
matter, nothing to fight. Nothing was. 
left but the river. By doing that, they 
would be upholding the honorable tradi- 
tions of the Appersons and the Bates- 
fords, which were far, far dearer than 
life. Floribel made her decision and an- 
nounced it to Lulu. 

“We'll just drop out,” murmured 
Floribel. 

It did not occur to her that she was 
selfish by including old Lulu, for Lulu 
had been with her always. It was not, 
anyway, conscious selfishness. 

“We'll just drop out,” she said, “and 
nobody will ever know.” 

“And nobody’ll evah know,” proudly 
echoed the negress. “Missy,” she went 
on, “yo’ allus ax me whut yo’ must weah. 
Now yo’ must weah de lacy lavendah, 
and weah yo’ li’l’ white shoes; and put 
on all yo’ rings and bracelets, and yo’ 
necklace whut yo’ daddy he gi’ yo’ on 
yo’ sixteent’ birfday. And ef yo’ will 
kindly take a chaiah, Missy, I’ll fix yo’ 
haiah all up nicey-nice. *Cose we’s gwine 
fo’ to see Massa Olivah and sweet Missus 
Julia and mah blessed ole man John on 
de golden sho’—glory and halleluiah, 
de golden sho’ !—and we’s got to dress 
up fine fo’ de ’casion, mah li’l’ pet honey 
lamb.” 


With exceeding pains she did it; 
and as she did it, Floribel’s blue 


eyes glowed with strength of purpose, a 
last great strength, the strength she had 


inherited from her people. She had al- 
ways looked better in lavender than in 
anything else—as do most fair women ; 
and now she seemed much finer than she 
had ever seemed before, even in laven- 
der, worn and pale as she was. Her 
beauty was striking now; it was tragic 
and yet triumphant, funereal and yet 
lightened with a hint of strange merri- 
ment ; it was a loveliness far more spirit- 
ual than physical. 

Old Lulu, when she had finished 
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dressing her mistress, stepped backward 
and eyed her worshipfully. 

“How sweet yo’ is, Missy!’ she ex- 
claimed. Her voice was thick. ‘Oh, 
Missy, le’s don’t! Le’s don’t!” 

“But we must do something. 
you suggest anything else?” 

Whereupon Lulu began very pains- 
takingly to attire her frail, stooped form 
in worn black. 

A few minutes before eleven o’clock, 
they put thin wraps about their shoul- 
ders, turned off the lights, and went 
silently out of the house. When they 
passed under street-lamps, Floribel gath- 
ered her wrap close at her throat and hid 
her hands and arms, that her jewelry 
might not tempt some denizen of the 
city’s night: They said nothing on the 
way to the sluggish river. 

The long bridge, so far as they were 
able to see, was deserted. Floribel took 
her servant’s hand as they walked out on 
that great, black thing of stone and steel 
that had seen so many other little trag- 
edies of everyday life, that great, black 
thing of stone and steel that has never, 
never given up a single one of its secrets 
and never shall. Below them the smooth 
surface of the river mirrored faithfully 
the stars that shone, pale and cold and 
feelingless, behind the light gray mist of 
the Southern midnight. It seemed very 
quiet, very peaceful, down there; there 
was no strife, no pain, no hunger, no 
bleeding for the heart, down there. The 
only sound that came to their ears was 
the song of a belated and sleepy boat- 
man, and it came from afar and was 
faint ; it was a snatch of a hymn, and it 
was curiously twisted: 

“The sexton did not set me down 

Away back by the door; 
He knowed that I was old and deef 
And seed that I was pore.” 

On the center of the dark bridge they 
halted beside the low railing and peered 
downward. There was never a faltering 
movement, never a shudder nor a tremor. 
Spartans both, were these, this white 
woman and this black woman, who were 
about to give up their lives in defense of 
their principles. The black woman 
caught the white woman’s hand to her 
old and withered breast, and sobbed just 
a little, just a little. 


Can 
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“The stars are below,” whispered 
Floribel, with great calmness. ‘There 
is a beautiful thought in that, but I fear 
I can’t find words for it. There in the 
muddy river, Lulu—the  stars—see 
them? I'll go first, Lulu, toward the 
mirrored stars, and you may follow.” 

“Yessum, Missy Flo,” agreed Lulu. 
“But I’s got to talk wid de Almighty 
Big Massa one minute, Missy Flo; 
wait—” 


HE went to her rheumatic knees be- 

side the railing, clasped her old 
hands and held them upward. 

“Big Massa,” she implored in a low 
voice, while Floribel waited with her 
head reverently bowed, “please, Sah, 
have de pearly gates a-standin’ wide 
open fo’ mah honey lamb and me; and, 
please, Sah, have good Massa Olivah 
and sweet Missus Julia and mah ole 
man John a-waitin’ fo’ to welcome us to 
de last long home. Glory and halle- 
luiah, de last long home! And Big 
Massa, please, Sah, may de soul o’ Pen- 
singah Gale, de low-down snake-in-de- 
grass, be damned worl’ without end. 
Amen! Glory and halleluiah! Amen!” 

She rose feebly. “I’s ready, Missy,” 
she said. 

With her face turned upward and the 
dim starlight in her eyes, Floribel put 
her bejeweled hands on the railing and 
was about to climb over, when the figure 
of a man sprang out of the shadows, and 
her arm was seized in a firm grip. 

“I’m not going to let you do it, Miss 
Batesford,” he said ; and it was the voice 
of Lucky Jim Nicklin, her guardian- 
angel. 

Floribel was not very much surprised 
at Nicklin’s sudden appearance, though 
there was certainly something of the 
mysterious connected with it. 

“How came you here?” she demanded 
icily. “What right have you to spy upon 
me?” 

“Spy?” questioned Nicklin. “That 
word doesn’t fit, exactly. But suppose 
it does. What right? Divine right! 
Any man has a right to protect any 
woman from what is crushing her.” 

He continued: “I know Pensinger 
Gale very well. It was Gale that told 
me about you. He pointed you out to 
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me. I thought then that you were quite 
the prettiest girl I’d ever seen; and I 
think it now, too. You had on lavender, 
the color that goes best with pride. I 
couldn't forget you, especially when 
Gale had told me about you. You see, my 
sympathy for you helped to start it. So 
I’m here, Miss Batesford, because I love 
even the dust under your feet and the air 
you breathe, and because I happened to 
know that you were figuring on doing 
just what you came here to do. I—er— 
I overheard you talking about it. And 
I’ve been here watching—this is two 
nights. A bunch of river-men are com- 
ing, and they’re drunk; hear them? 
Come—let’s go!” 

“But what were you doing in my 
rooms ?” 

“T went there to leave a little bundle 
of bank-notes for you, in the hope that 
you'd use them,” answered Lucky Jim. 
“IT meant to slip them under the door; 
but the door was standing open a few 
inches, and’ I decided to put them in- 
side. When I saw the black woman, I 
was afraid I’d got into the wrong house, 
and I was a bit addled. I couldn't see 
you, because you stood in the other room 
and in the shadow. Then, when you’d 
told me your name, you ran for the 
policeman. Come—let’s hurry away !” 


Fr LORISEL shrank against the bridge- 

railing, and so did her servant. The 
river-men came on, singing, jesting, 
laughing, quarreling, and still Floribel 
clung to the railing and wouldn’t go. 
Nicklin stood as motionless as a post; 
he hoped the river-men wouldn’t see 
them. 

But it was a vain hope. The five 
slouching figures halted at a point less 
than ten feet away, and one of them 
growled drunkenly: 

“Le’s see what we’ve—uh—what we've 
got here.” 

“You haven’t anything whatever 
here,” clipped Nicklin; “move on while 
the moving’s good!” 

Floribel saw a dull flash of metal, and 
she knew that Lucky Jim had drawn a 
weapon. 

“Run,” whispered Lucky Jim. “I’m 
pretty sure I can hold them here until 
you are safely away.” 
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At that instant, one of the river-men 
produced a small flash-light and pressed 
its button. The white rays fell full 
upon Floribel, and her necklace and 
bracelets and rings shone brightly. She 
caught her wrap together at her throat 
and shrank against the railing again. 

“Move on!” Nicklin ordered again. 

No attention was given to the stern 
command of the Westerner. The five, 
attracted by the jewelry they had seen, 
pressed closer. Lucky Jim leveled his 
revolver, and just then a black-jack 
made of a loop of leather and an iron 
bolt came flying through the air and 
struck him a glancing but painful blow 
on the temple. 

At this, Nicklin sprang away from 
the two women and began to shoot. The 
little electric went out, and the blazes 
from Lucky Jim’s revolver spat upon 
the scene fitfully, like flashes from dis- 
tant summer lightning. Two of the 
river-men went down, badly wounded, 
but the remaining three threw them- 
selves at the Westerner. Just as Nicklin 
emptied the last chamber of his revolver, 
the weapon was seized and wrung from 
his grip. Vile oaths sounded in his ears, 
and hairy fists rained hard on his face 
and on his body. Then Nicklin took 
himself in hand and began to fight the 
desperate fight of a man who is both 
strong and determined. 

The two women had. run—not over 
twenty feet. In the semidarkness it was 
not possible for Floribel to see how the 
battle was going for her protector. She 
saw only a blot that writhed and changed 
its shape swiftly, heard only the sounds 
of blows and the coarse oaths of the 
drunken three as they were struck down 
again and again. 


b ders the struggling mass had be- 
come so small that she knew that 
Nicklin had but one left to fight, Flori- 


bel ventured nearer. Her heart beat 
rapidly with anxiety and suppressed ex- 
citement as she watched. A few more 
minutes, and one of the two fell hard 
and lay supine and motionless on the 
floor of the bridge. The other reeled to 
the railing and sank there in a limp 
heap. 
Lulu’s 


teeth chattered. Floribel 
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started forward and cried smotheredly, 
frightenedly : 

“Mr. Nicklin!” 

“Run!” came weakly from the heap 
beside the railing. “The police have 
heard the shooting, and they'll be here 
pretty quick. Your name in the papers, 
you know—you, a Batesford—and you 
can’t explain!” 

Floribel knelt before him, with her 
eyes close to his eyes. His face was 
white and streaked with blood, and the 
front of his white shirt bore a dark 
streak down it; they had knifed him. It 
was an unusual and extremely gruesome 
sight for her. She regretted to leave 
him, for she knew that he had done that 
which he had done, and received his 
wounds, for her. 

“Hurry away,” he said hoarsely, smil- 
ing faintly. “Go ahead! That’s a bully 
little girl. You can’t help me by stay- 
ing. The police, you know—and the 
papers—and you can’t explain.” 

He was right about it, she saw; but 
she just couldn’t leave him like that! 
She bent closer to him, and smothered a 
wild desire to kiss him, her champion ; 


and she wished afterward—oh, very 
much !—that she Aad kissed him. 
“T wont leave you,” she breathed. “TI 


cr 


wont leave you. I couldn’t!” 

She took up one of his battered hands 
and caressed it. Just then the sound of 
hurried footfalls came to their ears. 

“They’re coming,” whispered Nicklin. 
“You're cut off from the city now—steal 
back into the shadows; if you don’t, 
you'll be arrested! You must, I tell you, 
you must! And in the morning, if you 
like, come to the city’s general hos- 
pital—” 

Floribel dropped his hand, rose, and 
stared about her wildly. The policemen 
were almost upon them. Then old black 
Lulu seized Fioribel’s wrist and half 
dragged her to a point some thirty yards 
from the scene of the fight, and there 
the two women crouched in the thick 
darkness by the bridge-railing and 
watched. 

There were two of the officers, and 
each flashed a light. Lucky Jim Nicklin 
too was unconscious now. One of the 
policeman ran to turn in a call for a 
patrol-wagon, and the other stood guard. 
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When the patrol-wagon arrived, the 
limp bodies were bundled into it with 
very little ceremony, and in another 
moment it had gone cityward. Floribel 
and her servant followed it stealthily ; 
but it traveled faster than they could 
travel on foot, and they soon lost sight 
of it. They went back to their rooms 
because it seemed that there was nothing 
else to do. The river and hunger were 
alike forgotten now. Floribel Batesford 
could think of nothing except the man 
who lay either dead or badly wounded 
for her sake. 


FARLY the next morning, Lulu and 

her mistress set out to inquire of 
policemen and passers-by the way to the 
city’s general hospital. There could be 
no rest for Floribel until she knew posi- 
tively whether Lucky Jim Nicklin was 
still alive. They found the hospital 
without difficulty, and a doctor met them 
at the door. 

“Have you a man here named Nick- 
lin?” 

“We have,” answered the doctor. 
‘‘He’s been delirious, and he’s been call- 
ing for somebody named Floribel. If 
you are that person, and if you will be 
careful and not excite him, you may see 
him.” 

So he wasn’t dead! Floribel took an 
unsteady but eager step forward. 

“T promise,” she said. 

Lulu sank into a veranda chair to 
wait, and her mistress followed the 
physician through the reception-room 
and a wide passageway and into one of 
the wards. There she found Lucky Jim; 
he lay inert and pale except for a spot 
of feverish pink on either cheek. He 
was awake, though his eyes were closed 
against the light. A broad bandage 
reached around his temples and covered 
the whole of his high forehead, and 
there were other bandages that were 
hidden by the white bedclothes. He 
looked weak. 

“Somebody to see you, Mr. Nicklin,” 
softly announced the doctor. 

The young woman sat down in a chair 
close beside the wounded man’s bed. 
She took up one of his limp hands, and 
he opened his eyes at the touch. 

“Floribel,” he muttered dreamily, 
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smiling as though the name were honey 
to his lips. ‘Floribel !” 

“Yes, Jim,” she said in a low and 
throbbing voice, “it is I, Floribel.” 

The light of delirium left Nicklin’s 
eyes and made room for the light of a 
great happiness. And yet, he still 
seemed so much unmanned, so very help- 
-less!' What if he should die! She bent 
toward him, and he noted that she had 
on lavender, the color that goes best with 
pride, the color that is almost pride 
itself. 

“Listen,” she said low and tremu- 
lously : “you said that you cared for 
me—” 

She choked. Again he smiled. He 
muttered a little indistinctly: ‘Yes. 
AndIdo. I’ll always love you, Floribel.” 

“And I'll always love you too, Jim,” 
she told him. 

She pressed his hand very gently, for 
it was bruised. Nicklin beckoned to the 
doctor, and the doctor hastened to him. 
Most people hastened to Nicklin when 
he beckoned, for he was worth a great 
deal of money. 

“Send for 
Nicklin. 

For if she were his wife, he could care 
for her! Within the hour, almost, they 
were married; and at the end of the 
very simple ceremony, Floribel fainted 
away. 

When she came to, she herself was 
lying in one of the hospital’s high white 
beds. 


a minister,” ordered 


NICELIN’S constitution laughed at 
such things as knife-wounds—for- 
tunately, his were not deep—and wounds 
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on the head, and he was out of bed and 
active several days before his wife fully 
recovered, 

When Floribel was able to leave the 
hospital, she left in a big new automo- 
bile that Lucky Jim had -just bought; 
she sat by her husband, who drove, and 
Lulu and their baggage occupied the 
rear. With the big motor purring like 
a pleased chimney-corner tabby, they 
ran across some thirty miles of open 
country. Shortly before sundown they 
drew up before the beloved old house 
that stood on the highest point of be- 
loved old and beautiful Cotton Blos- 
soms Estate. 

“This,” said Nicklin, with a wave of 
his hand, “‘is that surprise package I had 
for you. I bought it from Gale. I was 
looking for a plantation in. the South, 
honey-dumpling, before I met you.” 

Floribel turned to him with flushed 
cheeks and shining eyes. “Oh, Jim,” 
she cried sweetly, “what a perfectly 
bully fellow you are!” 

Yes, she, a Batesford, said that. Love 
had done something that the old, cold 
iron of poverty never could have done. 

Black Lulu stepped from the car, sank 
to her rheumatic knees in the sand, and 
raised her hands heavenward. ‘Glory 
and halleluiah to de Most High!” she 
shouted. Then she spied a barelegged 
negro girl who hung to the weather- 
beaten gate and smiled joyously at sight 
of her. 

“You Susan Belladonna,” she called 
authoritatively, “you stop dat grinnin’ 
like a basketful o’ possum-heads, and 
open dat gate fo’ Missus Flo and 
Goddlemighty’s own Massa Jim!” 





first afternoons in front of the net. 
How do they doit? The backhand 


down again in a hurry.” 


“THE CASINO CUP” 


“It’s the backhand stroke, Kiddie,” she recalled his telling her, those 
“It’s the backhand that does the trick. 
Look at those Englishmen, who play the game as if it were all easy exercise. 
! That’s the answer. 
Helen. See how it rises—just like a scared sparrow that intends swooping 


Even though you are not a tennis enthusiast, you will be 


No, start it lower, 


intensely 
interested in this romance built around that exhilarating sport by Robert 
Emmet MacAlarney in “The Casino Cup.” will find it in the 
January issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on sale December 12th. 
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| | OUISE took me to be her wed- 
iL] ded husband in June. I was 
mildly surprised at her choice 
of the conventional month, for Louise .is 
preéminently a nonconformist. I did not 
gtasp at the moment that June was 
simply Louise’s silk hat—a silk hat, 
as you know, being the conventional 
thing that the gentleman on the pro- 
fessional side of the footlights borrows 
from some charitable soul in the audi- 
ence and produces most unconventional 
things out of. 

Long before this—long, indeed, be- 
fore I had even known Louise—I had 
decided that if I were ever married, I 
would insist upon a quiet home wed- 
ding. When Louise announced June as 
her preference, I knew it was time I 
went on record. 

“Do you mean,” she interrupted, blue 
eyes challenging, “that you wouldn’t be 
married in church even if I insisted?” 

“No—oh, no,” I amended. But she 
wasn’t listening. 

“You don’t_realize,” she said with the 
suggestion of a tremolo effect in her 
voice, “how much her wedding means 
to a girl. You can’t understand. No 
man can. Men are so heartless, so un- 
sympathetic in some ways.” 

“You know I’m not heartless,” I pro- 
tested. 

“How do I know,” she flashed, 
“really know? Suppose you should 
be? Suppose you should quarrel with 
me. I—I think I should die.” 

Sober thought might have told me 
that Louise, who is perfectly and splen- 
didly well, might be expected to survive 
a quarrel. But a tear glistened in her 
eye, and that was no time for sober 
thought. I captured her hand and drew 
her to me. 

“Of course she shall be married in 
church, so she shall,” I soothed. 


“But—but I don’t want to be married 
in church,” she sobbed. “I—I just 
wanted to if I wanted to.” 

Here in a sentence was the philosophy 
of marriage. But I had no chance to 
ponder it. Louise straightened up and 
eyed me severely. 

“You have got an awful temper, 
Henry,” she said. “Why, your own sis- 
ter says so. Suppose you should quarrel 
on our honeymoon! And we'd be way 
down in Florida—”. — 

“Florida!” I broke in. 
in Florida!” 

Louise nodded her bright head like 
a defiant child. 

“In June!” I babbled. 
June!” 

“Why not?” Louise’s lips were set 
with the under one thrust out ever so 
slightly. That is a danger-signal, but I 
ignored it. 

“Nobody goes to Florida in June,” I 
retorted. Then realizing the futility of 
using that argument with Louise, I 
added: “It’s hot there in June.” 

“How hot?” she asked. 

“A hundred—a hundred and ten. I 
don’t know exactly. I’m not a peram- 
bulating bureau of Government statis- 
tics.” 

“Last summer,” she announced with 
scorn, “the highest temperature in Flor- . 
ida, according to Government reports, 
was ninety degrees, and the nights were 
cool and comfortable. I’ve always 
wanted to go to Florida, and I didn’t 
conclude that just because people don’t 
go there in June”—loftily—“people 
can’t. I investigated.” 

She popped out of her chair and 
rumaged about the library table. “Lis- 
ten,” she commanded as she picked up 
a booklet. “And do try to be reason- 
able. 

“Tn Florida,’” she read, “ ‘Ponce 


“Way down 


“Florida in 
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de*Leon discovered not the fountain but 
the land of eternal youth. Here nature 
never sleeps. Florida is forever fra- 
grant, flowery, fulsome. It is a fairy- 
land of green and gold and blue. Sail 
where you will across 

the Seven Seas, 

never will . you 

approach a 

more hos- : 
pitable 
shore. 
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LOUISE’S SILK HAT 
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“*There is no winter, no spring, no 
fall, naught but eternal summer, a per- 
ennial fairyland of green grass and 
trees, golden globules in ripening blaze, 
the blue of sky smiling—’” 

Louise’s eyes shone like a zealot’s. 
“Can’t you see it? Aren’t you crazy 
to go?” 


I was crazier than I knew. June 


was Louise’s silk hat; Florida her 
omelet. For the next six weeks I ex- 
plained to unconvinced, unregenerate 
acquaintances that Florida in June was 
no warmer than Florida in January, or 
so warm as Linford in August. They 
laughed in my face! 
“Anyway,” I took comfort, “peo- 
ple will never think. us honeymoon- 
ers.” 
Louise was deter- 
mined 
that this 


“Sweep that 
—er—up,” I 
commanded. 
“We've just 
come from a 
wedding:” I 
turned to 
Louise. “I 
wonder if 
we'll find the 
baby much 
changed,” I 
remarked con- 
versationally. 
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ill should not befall us. ‘A honey- 
moon,” she insisted, “differs not a whit 
from any other journey. If we act 
sanely and sensibly, why should any- 
body suspect we are on a honeymoon?” 

“They shouldn’t,” I agreed. 

“And I do hope you will keep your 
wits about you, Henry,” added Louise. 
“Remember Evelyn and Ned.” 


VELYN and Ned were married two 
years before we, in our turn, 
reached Lovers’ Leap. Evelyn had 
never been to New York, and she wanted 
to honeymoon there. Ned being a bride- 
groom, the matter had been so settled. 
In New York they had found a hotel 
centrally located, where the rooms were 
good, the food splendid and the rates 
reasonable. 

It had proved Evelyn’s contentions 
that living in New York wasn’t so fright- 
fully expensive as people tried to make 
you believe. They had got a room and 
bath for eight dollars a day !—at least, 
such was the information that had 
reached Louise on a post-card two days 
after Evelyn’s departure. This was the 
first and only word received during the 
honeymoon. Louise had been avid for 
further details, but on their return Eve- 
lyn and Ned had been singularly un- 
communicative. It had taken even 
Louise some time to dig out the facts: 

Evelyn and Ned had spent four days 
at the hotel. Every day they had 
mapped out their day’s sightseeing so 
as to arrive back at the hotel for lunch- 
eon. As they were paying for it, they 
might as well eat it, as Evelyn had 
sagely observed. In brief, in four days 
she had become converted to the idea 
of hotel life. It was convenient and it 
was cheap—so cheap that she could not 
help remarking it to a casual acquaint- 
arice stopping at the hotel. 

“Cheap!” echoed the latter. “The 
price they ask for rooms is bad enough, 
but their restaurant prices are fright- 
ful. My husband and I have had just 
one meal here. It cost us six dollars.” 

Eventually Evelyn and Ned had found 
themselves in their bedroom staring 
blankly at each other. In their inno- 
cence it had never occurred to them 
that the meals were charged separately. 
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Evelyn had a woman’s faith in a bar- 
gain, and Ned, I suspect, hadn’t recoy- 
ered from being a bridegroom. Finally 
he had staggered downstairs and learned 
the worst. 

It hadn’t been as bad as it might 
have been, considering the fact that 
both had felt it their duty to eat the 
most expensive things in order to get 
full value-for that eight dollars a day. 
Out of the wreckage they saved enough 
to retire to Brooklyn and spend the re- 
mainder of their honeymoon in a lodg- 
ing-house. 

Evelyn and Ned, I told Louise, were 
exceptions. In my care she need not 
Worry. 

“I am a born traveler,” I explained. 
“Under my direction we will proceed 
expertly and expeditiously to our desti- 
nation. People will not suspect we are 
honeymooners ; life will flow by like a 
sweet song—” 

“How does a sweet song flow?” asked 
Louise. 

“We will never quarrel, but live hap- 
pily forever after,” I concluded. 

“You wouldn’t quarrel with me—not 
ever?” asked Louise, undergoing one of 
those emotional transitions that always 
leave me a little breathless. 

“Of course not,” I promised. 

“It would never be the same after- 
wards; I’d never be as happy,” she ex- 
plained. 


ND so we were married. I mum- 

bled my last response, and the min- 
ister hissed “Kiss her”—which was the 
one part of the ceremony I had previ- 
ously rehearsed. I still felt there must 
be something more to come, but the min- 
ister seemed to consider his* duty done. 
After that a great many people wished 
Louise well while I looked becomingly 
modest, and by and by somebody told me 
the taxicab was waiting. Dimly I saw 
our trunk come down the stairs; hazily 
I realized that somebody was passing 
around the confetti; and then we were 
off—for Florida. 

Not until we were seated in the par- 
lor-car did the universe begin to emerge 
from partial eclipse. I smiled a little 
unsteadily at Louise, and she smiled, 
also a little unsteadily. And we both 
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sighed unconsciously. A moisture on 
my brow seemed to call for attention, 
and I took out my handkerchief. Con- 
fetti starred the floor. 

Louise and I gazed at it as if hypno- 
tized. But as the porter came forward, 
his teeth glistening in a smile the area 
of which could be computed only in 
acres, I summoned my wits. 

“Sweep that—er—up,” I commanded. 
“We've just come from a wedding.” I 
turned to Louise. ‘I wonder if we’il 
find the baby much changed,” I re- 
marked conversationally. 

Louise’s eyes were startled; she 
blushed—and so did I. The silence 
after that became absolutely oppressive. 
I felt the need of easy, sprightly con- 
versation, but at the moment there 
seemed not a single topic in the world I 
felt competent to cope with. I glanced 
furtively at Louise. 

She was dressed in brown. I shall 
dismiss description of her costume, from 
the close-fitting little straw turban to 
the tips of her tiny bronze shoes, in one 
word—fetching! The little tricks of 
expression, the lights that played in her 
bright, sky-hued eyes, the way her small 
ears were half meshed in the wave of her 
glinting hair—became fraught with new, 
sweet significance. Jove! We were 
married—Louise was my wife! 


‘“°PHE trunk?” I repeated vaguely, 
suddenly conscious that she was 
speaking. 

Somewhere in my memcry there lurked 
a trunk, a brand-new trunk, the first I 
had ever owned. During my days of 
bachelor uneventfulness a suit-case had 
sufficed my modest needs. Let me see 
—that trunk was standing on end near 
the curbing when I tipped the chauf- 
feur. 

“Henry!” commanded Louise. ‘Tell 
me this instant what has become of the 
trunk.” 

What indeed! It was alone in the 
great city. I could picture it standing 
there, jostled and cursed by the throng 
of commuters. A poor, homeless little 
lost trunk which couldn’t even tell who 
were its papa and mamma! For it was 
guiltless not only of tag but even of 
identifying initials. 


Twenty minutes passed like a bad 
dream, while I wrote impossible tele- 
grams to everybody I knew. As fast as 
I wrote one, I destroyed it and started 
afresh. The first line was always the 
same—‘“Left trunk outside station on 
sidewalk—” 

“Suppose the trunk has been moved 
inside?” suggested Louise. 

I tore up the twentieth blank and 
eyed Louise feverishly. 

“What did you have in the trunk?” 
I asked. “You must describe every- 
thing so that they can tell the baggage- 
people what it contains.” 

“How can the baggage-people find 
out?” she demanded. ‘They can’t go 
around prying open trunks to find one 
with contents as described.” 

I groaned and started to write once 
more, just as the train came to a stop. 

“Ten-minutes stop, sir,” said the 
porter. ‘You can wire here.” 

I galloped from the train and searched 
out the station-agent. Louise and I 
told him simultaneously what had hap- 
pened. I wonder he didn’t think us de- 
mented. 

“All right, all right,” he shouted. 
“T’ll see what I.can do. Catch your 
train—it’s going.” 

We swung aboard and resumed our 
seats. Five minutes passed. “You 
didn’t tell him your name!” exclaimed 
Louise. 

It was too true. Time, scenery and 
our belief in the mastery of mind over 
matter passed ; at last we arrived at the 
Grand Central. As we passed through 
the gates, two crippled stragglers in 
an army of travelers, a small boy in blue 
stepped alertly forward and touched his 
hat. 

“Telegram, sir,” he said. 

I tore it open hastily, and Louise and 
I read it together: 

Trunk forwarded by express, identify 
at Grand Central to-morrow. 


“But how did he learn our names?” 
asked Louise immediately. 

I glanced at the envelope. 
addressed : 

Bride and bridegroom, 


Merchants Limited, 
Track Twenty. 


Tt was 
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I looked 
at the mes- 
senger. He was 
smiling broadly. But I gave him a dol- 
lar tip. The wonder is I didn’t kiss 
him on both cheeks. 

The next day was one of those June 
days which the poets politely ignore. 
But we were happy; we recovered our 


trunk and resumed our jour- 

ney. Just a few hours 

more, and we would be 

in the land of eternal 
youth ! 

In telling our 

honeymoon plans 

to our friends 

we had -of 

course been 

vague as 

to our 


He gazed at us 
dreamily for a 
space before he 
said: “Reckon 
ye'll hevto walk.” 
We walked. 


destination. I suppose every- 
one imagined us either at Palm 
Beach or some equally famous re- 
sort. Indeed, one of my ac- 
quaintances told me_ that 
* Louise had the right idea. 
Only he said “right dope.” 
“You'll be able to get 
rooms for seven dollars a week 
that in winter rent for five dol- 
lars a day,” he had explained- 
“All prices are scaled down the 
same way.” 

This interesting tidbit I conveyed to 
Louise with all the pride of a dog re- 
trieving a stick. But she scorned it. 
Not satisfied with what she had already 
achieved in selecting Florida in June, 
she had decided to leave the “beaten 
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path” as she called it, and go to— On 
second thought I sha’n’t name it. Peo- 
ple who have been to the same place 
since tell me that it is marvelously 
changed, that since the reclamation of 
the Everglades and the installation of 
drainage, etc., etc., I wouldn’t know it. 
As a matter of fact, I don’t want to. 

When Louise and I arrived at our des- 
tination, the only human in sight was 
a Seminole looking quite immoral but 
quite comfortable in a costume consist- 
ing of a white, once boiled shirt and a 
derby hat. He was seated on the ground, 
his back against the wall, and he wasn’t 
singing a song to Dolores—unless the 
Seminoles sing through their noses in 
their sleep. 

I gazed at him furtively until Louise, 
who was resolutely looking the other 
way, broke the silence with: 

“This must be the station-agent com- 
ing.” 

I slued around and saw a lanky indi- 
vidual moving at a pace that libeled the 
snail’s.5 When I asked him if there 
would be a carriage to take us to the ho- 
tel, he shifted his quid and spat luxuri- 
ously. 

-“Bought a farm?” he asked, ignoring 
my question. 

After I had denied the charge, he 
gazed at us dreamily for a space before 
he said: “Reckon ye’ll hev to walk.” 


WE walked. The architecture of the 
‘houses upon either side of the 
dusty street was not impressive. Some 
looked disconsolate and some looked 
more so. Perhaps the best way I can 
describe the general effect is to say that 
neither of us spoke a word until we 
reached the hotel. 

This was new and unpainted. It had 
an imposing name which was an impo- 
sition on the traveling public. Before 
it, stood a dozen trees which gave the 
impression of having shot up overnight, 
like a gangly youth whose legs are too 
long. The lawn seemed never to have 
been cut. 

We crept stealthily up the front path 
and took the hotel by surprise. The 
clerk was manicuring his already immac- 
ulate finger-nails. He lifted his eyes 
with a supreme effort. That we wanted 
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rooms seemed a fact beyond his compre- 
hension ; but at last, with the air of one 
who surrenders to a whim rather than 
argue, ‘he led us to a room. 

Louise took in the furnishings with 
one comprehensive glance. The clerk 
departed, and Louise sat down on the 
bed. 

“It’s ghastly,” she admitted. ‘“We 
can’t stay here. We'll do as the Hem- 
ingways always do, They go to Miami 
in the. winter, and instead of stopping 
at the hotel, they rent furnished apart- 
ments by the week and do light house- 
keeping.” 

I promptly entered objections. I pro- 
posed that we find when the next train 
left and go to Palm Beach and get one 
of those rooms that wholesale for five 
dollars a day in season and retail for 
seven dollars a week out of season. 

“We'll ask the clerk to give us the 
name of a real-estate agent,” she said 
when I had gasped my last gasp. 


UDSON was. the name of the real- 

estate agent. We found him outside 
his office sitting in a chair tip-tilted 
against the shady wall. 

When I had awakened him and he 
had become convinced that he wasn’t 
still dreaming, he took a full breath 
and began: 

“You have come to the right place, 
sir. Here in our beautiful, healthful 
and invigorating country you can live 
as God intended man to live. On one of 
our four-acre farms you can grow crops 
of wonderful luxuriance; you can—” 

“We are looking for a furnished 
apartment,” I broke in. 

It didn’t take him a second to shift 
gears. “By coincidence I have just the 
place you want. The Leffingwells—a 
lovely couple, sir—have been called 
North on pressing business. They left 
in my hands their little nest, furnished 
with exquisite taste. Just what you 
want—exactly the place to spend a hon- 
eymoon in.” 

“My wife,” I interjected, “became 
run down while nursing our two eldest 
children, boys and both twins, through 
serious illness. We are here for her 
health.” 

“The healthiest climate in the world, 





sir. If you will come at three o’clock 
this afternoon, I promise you that—” 

At three o’clock we returned. Jud- 
son greeted us as if we were long-lost 
relatives with money. 

“Enter,” he said with the flourish 
common to real-estate agents. “Enter 
in.” 

The entry-hall was cool and dusty. I 
struck my shins against something which 
I discovered to be a stove. The re- 
marks I addressed to it were answered 
by Judson. 

“In winter, sir, the nights are some- 
times chilly,” he explained. ‘Hence 
the heating apparatus.” 

In comparison to the room we had 
quit, the apartment seemed a model of 
luxury and good taste. The furniture 
was wicker for the most part, and the 
matting and the burlap porti¢res were 
a restful green. 

“Tsn’t it ducky!’ breathed Louise. 
“We must have it.” 

“Everything looks clean,” I admitted. 

“The apartment has been cleaned 
within the hour, sir. Every crack, every 
crevice, every corner is spotless,” de- 
clared Judson. 

“Mostly we'll go out to our meals,” 
said Louise. “But sometimes, just for 
fun, we'll get a meal ourselves and have 
it in our own little honeymoon home!” 

So much for strategy and the illness 
of our twin boys! To‘create a diver- 
sion I paid Judson the forty dollars 
asked for rent: 


“FY\ON’T you like it a little bit, 

Henry?” asked. Louise, putting her 
arms about my neck, after Judson had 
departed. 

I told her I loved it—adored it. 

“What’s that crawling on the wall?” 
I added. 

Louise turned quickly. “Kill him,” 
she implored, averting her eyes until 
after the deed was done. “I suppose it’s 
because the apartments are empty that 
they are here.” 

Louise was only half right. When 
we returned from dinner at the hotel, 
she gave a startled cry. 

“What is it?’ I demanded from the 
hall, where I had paused to converse 
with that confoundedly obtrusive stove. 


a 
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“The walls,” wailed Louise. “There’s 
ants all over the walls. What shall we 
do?” - : 

It was a challenge to my promise to 
protect. I rushed in and found that 
each wall was covered with a decoration 
of ants a yard wide. While Louise sat 
quivering in the bedroom, I massacred 
a million ants or so. When sick with 
carnage and it seemed that victory was 
within my grasp, there came a shriek 
from Louise. She was in full flight 
from the bedroom; I turned just in 
time to catch her in my arms. 

“They’re—they’re all over the bed,” 
she sobbed. 

Nor had she overstated the fact. I 
gave up. We put on our hats—the ants 
hadn’t reached them yet—and sallied 
forth in search of Judson. 

To my protests Judson listened with 
the attitude of one whose integrity has 
been impugned—I had certainly done 
my best to impugn it. 

“My dear sir,” he expostulated, “the 
ants are quite harmless.” 

“They may even be affectionate,” I 
retorted, “but I don’t care to live with 
them, to say nothing of sleeping with 
them, in order to put forty dollars in the 
pocket of a swindling—” 

Judson interrupted with a roar of 
laughter. ‘Why, my dear sir,” he said, 
“everybody here has the same experi- 
ence. All houses here have ants—I 
thougnat you knew that. 

“Just take a few little precautions,” 
he added. “Stand the legs of your ta- 
bles in glasses of water. Do the same 
with your beds. The ants on the walls 
will never trouble vou.” 

It was late before we got to bed. 
There wasn’t a tumbler in the house 
which hadn’t been pressed into service. 
After we retired, Louise kept insisting 
that there was still an ant crawling 
around. After arising half a dozen 
times and finding nothing, I rebelled 
and at length dropped off into a fitful 
sleep. 


E woke at six-thirty. I arose and 
moved toward the dresser and took 
up the case that contained my pet razors. 
I looked at them with amazement, with 
disbelief and finally with anger. They 
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were rusting—my pet razors! I turned 
to Louise. 

“Our—our shoes are molded,” she 
said with quivering lip. And then before 
I could assimilate this fresh tragedy, 
she let out a shriek and jumped for 
the bed. 

“What’s happened?” 
startled. 

Louise pointed with wavering finger 
toward what looked like a square domino 
lying on the floor. I 
moved cautiously 
toward it—whereupon 
it untwisted a jointed 
tail and started rapidly 
away. I let it go. 

“I—I’m almost sure it’s 
a scorpion,” said Louise. 

“And if they bite you, 
you die.” 

After that she re- 


I demanded, 


fused to move from the bed until I men- 
tioned the fact that there was no telling 
where scorpions might lurk. She began 
to dress hurriedly, and I went to the 
bathroom to wash. As I picked up the 
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wash-cloth, it seemed to become alive. I 
dropped it hurriedly and examined the 
back of my hand. If Louise was right 


re 


about scor- 
pions— 
The doctor assured 
us that Louise 
wouldn’t wear a widow’s 
weeds just yet. “We have a scorpion 
that always sleeps in a wash-rag,” he 
said. ‘We call him Pete.” 
I mentally decided that if I had a 
scorpion that slept in a wash-rag I 
would find a better name for him. 
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“First trip. here?’’. asked the doctor. 
And after I had admitted as much, he 
added: ‘How did you happen to come 
here for a honeymoon ?” 

I let it pass unchallenged. 

Breakfast, which we took at the hotel, 
gave us fresh courage. But though we 
could almost laugh at our troubles, we 
could not forget them, at least not while 
a huge, hairy spider perched above our 
heads on the dining-room ceiling. 

“T wonder what his pet name is,” I 
said to Louise. 

She smiled tremulously and reached 
for my hand. “I just love you when 
you're sweet about things,” she said. 
“You—you wouldn’t stop being sweet 
and quarrel, would you—no matter 
what happened ?” 

I squeezed her. hand in reply. 

“The first quarrel is awful,” she said. 
“You can’t imagine how I dread it.” 

“Then let’s not quarrel,” said I. And 
she squeezed my hand. 


ST finished, I prodded the 


clerk awake, and Louise questioned. 


him about neighboring points of interest. 

“People from the No’th sometimes go 
up to the Everglades and see the 
dredges,” he said. 

Louise embraced the idea. I think 
she hated the thought of returning to 
our little honeymoon home—I did. 
None of the natives would take us, but 
the more obstacles Louise discovered, 
the more determined she became. Many 
women are that way; Louise is even 
more so. Eventually her pertinacity 
was rewarded. She located an English- 
man named Fitzsimmons who owned an 
automobile and a launch. 

“I'll take you out of charity,” he 
said—which, I fancied, was the English 
way of saying he’d be pleased to have 
our company. 

In the automobile Louise sat with the 
Englishman on the front seat. They 
held an animated conversation while I 
sat on the back seat and held my hat. 

Then we changed to the launch and 
put-a-putted through a canal. It was 
picturesque ; if I had had somebody to 
talk to, I would have enjoyed it. I 
like to give my opinions concerning 
scenery. But Louise and Fitzsimmons 
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talked a steady stream, and the man who 
steered the launch was wall-eyed and 
unreceptive. 

When we came to a lock, which. was 
just a piece of land left in the canal, 
Fitzsimmons dismissed his boat, explain- 
ing that another would come to take 
us to the dredges, where lunch would 
be served. We sat down and waited. 
Louise and Fitzsimmons talked with 
zest. I felt ignored; indeed, it seemed 
to me that Fitzsimmons considered me 
slightly» superfluous. And where was 
that feeling of being well fed with which 
I arose from the breakfast-table that 
morning ? 

I glanced at my watch. 
Where indeed? 

It was four o’clock before a motor- 
boat came, and that was the one which 
belonged to Fitzsimmons. It came to 
take us home. We had not seen the 
dredges ; nor had-we eaten. The latter 
fact loomed largest in my mind. 

Gloomily I watched a pelican swoop 
down and capture a fish. I wished I 
were a pelican. 


One o'clock! 


T was almost six o’clock when I stag- 

gered weakly up the stairs, fell over 
the stove and entered our living-room 
only to be overwhelmed by a fresh 
tragedy. Before going out that morn- 
ing Louise had pulled the shade down 
halfway (a woman can never bear to 
have a shade more than halfway up) 
and left it so the string rested on the 
table. 

Down this string an army of ants 
had swarmed and were still swarming. 
The top of the table looked like the 


- convention of the Grand and Interna- 


tional Order of Household Ants. 

“There!” I said. ‘You left the string 
on the table.” 

I protest I said it as.one might state 
a fact. Louise, instead of appreciating 
my self-restraint, burst into tears. 

“That’s right,” she sobbed bitterly, 
““__blame everything onto me.” 

“JT wasn’t blaming it onto you,” I 
protested. 

“You were too. You—you said that 
I—that I left the string resting on the 
table—” She did not finish, but flung 
herself down and began to cry. , 





I knew what was expected. I ought to 
tell her at once that she was the sweetest, 
loveliest, most wonderful woman on 
earth, that I was a cross-grained, un- 
regenerate, unmannerly brute. And 
would she please forgive me if I prom- 
ised never, never to do it again? In- 
stead, I sat and stared moodily at the 
razors on my dressing-table. Never 
would they be the same again. Nor 
would I—or life. 

“You, don’t love me any more,” ac- 
cused Louise between sobs. “You 
haven’t paid the slightest attention to 
me all day.” 

I stuck my hand in my pocket and 
steeled my heart. If she was going to 
be unreasonable— 

“And—and when I did try to talk to 
you, you—you almost bit my head 
off. ” 


“Keep it up,” I said (to myself of 
course), “if you think ¢hat will help you 


“Even—even Mr. Fitzsimmons could 


see—could see that you are tired of me.” 

“Oh, I say, Louise,” I protested aloud, 
“don’t be too foolish.” 

She lifted a tear-stained face in which 
her eyes shone angrily. 

“He did too see it,” she declared. 
“Else—else he wouldn’t have said what 
he did. It wasn’t his fault that he 
thought—that he thought—that you— 
that I would—” 

Louise’s voice trailed off into sobs once 
more. As for me, I stared at her. What 
had Fitzsimmons said? What had he 
thought that wasn’t his fault? By the 
high heavens, if he had presumed to say 
or think anything that he shouldn’t, he 
would suffer, fault or no fault. 

“Tell me this instant what he said 
to you,” I commanded. 

“He—he said: ‘Can’t you shake your 
brother and come for a ride alone some 
day ? ”? 

“Shake your brother?” I echoed. 
“What did the chump mean by that?” 

“He—he thought all the time you 
were my brother. He—he never dreamed 
we were married. And that—and that 
shows you don’t love me any more; 
else—else he wouldn’t think so.” 

I sank back into my chair. And then, 
forgetful of all else, I laughed. Per- 
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haps I was faint from hunger; any- 
way I became almost hysterical. 

“D-d-do you mean to. s-s-say,” I 
stuttered, “that he didn’t take us for 
b-b-bride and groom?” 


| OVE nodded. She was regarding 
me with apprehensive eyes. 

“Three cheers for us!” I cackled. 
“Success has crowned our efforts at last. 
Please smile, Louise—else I’ll fear I’ve 
bestowed myself upon a woman without 
a sense of humor—than which—” 

I held open my arms, and she flung 
herself into them. Five minutes later 
—or it may have been fifty—she sat'up 
and strove to bring certain rebellious 
strands of hair back into submission. 

“Tt was funny,” she agreed with a 
smile. And then her face grew sober; 
and her eyes darkened. ‘“Why—why, 
we've had our first quarrel,” she an- - 
nounced. 

“It takes two. to make a quarrel,” I 
reminded her. 

“Why, Henry Sylvester, it was you 
who started it,” she declared. “I could 
feel that you were terribly angry with 
me, and you needn’t say you weren't. 
You have such a dreadful temper. You 
can’t realize how much I dreaded the 
first quarrel.” 

She paused, before adding judicially : 
“It wasn’t so bad, after all, was it? 
We love each other just the same—as 
ever. Do you know, I’m glad it’s over 
with.” 

“Same here. We've crossed the Ru- 
bicon, Louise. We've found a human 
being in full possession of his senses 
who didn’t immediately take us for 
bride and groom; you’ve had our first 
quarrel ; and now—” 

“We'll live happily forever after,” 
she finished. 

I drew her head down on my shoulder 
and patted her cheek. 

“But frankly, Louise, don’t you think 
that perhaps Palm Beach—” 

“Oh, Henry,” she cried, “there’s a 
train to-night: I looked it up to-day 
and—” 

On the whole I think we improved 
on the record of Evelyn and Ned. For 
anyway, we reserved our dessert until 
the last! 





A Complete 
Of the Opening 


HAD been an interne in St. 











close of my last year Dr. Buch- 
<=———— toltz had asked me to undertake 
the case of Mr. Homer Sidney, the owner 
of Hartley House. And so it was that I 
came to that place with its tradition of 
murder and mystery. 

The household at Hartley consisted of 
Mr. Sidney, an invalid, but a charming and 
courageous old man; Mrs. Sidney, a 
gracious, dignified woman of Spanish 
blood; their daughter Isobel, a beautiful 
girl with whom I fell in love almost at 
once; and Jed, an old servant whose posi- 
tion in the house seemed peculiar and 
whose behavior was rather worse than 
that. Years before, Mr. Sidney had lived 
in South America. 

One night I heard a woman’s scream in 
the hall and rushing out, found Mrs. Sid- 
ney expostulating with Jed, who grasped 
her by the wrist. And soon afterward Mrs. 
Sidney made an extraordinary request: 
would I—for reasons unstated—allow my 
engagement to Isobel to be announced? I 
would indeed; and Isobel, who treated the 
affair as a joke, explained that it was to 
drive off Jed, who wished to marry her! 

And then Jed showed me that he was to 
be taken seriously, for he fired at me out 
in the woods one day. 


OMETIMES Mr. Sidney could be taken 

out in an automobile, and on one of 
these trips he expressed the wish to go in- 
side the penitentiary at Alwick. In the 
library an elderly convict was engaged in 
cataloguing some new volumes. 

“That’s Dobson,” said Warden Williams 
in response to Mr. Sidney. “You must 
know his story. He is the man who killed 
his brother. You are living in the Dobson 
house.” 

A few days later, Harkins, a plumber 
working at Hartley House, told me that 
four or five years before, on a bet, he had 
gone to the pool near Hartley House at 
midnight and had been terrified by some 
sort of apparition there. 

The story of the murder involved two 
brothers, Richard Dobson, the elder, and 
Henry Dobson, the younger. They had had 
trouble over the estate. On the evening of 
the murder, both got drunk, and they 
started home together. Voices were heard 
near the pool, and investigators found parts 
of Henry’s clothing. Richard was con- 
victed, though the State could not produce 
any indubitable physical evidence of 
Henry’s death. 

That night I fell asleep in the library. It 
was two o'clock when I awoke. -A-chal- 
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lenge arose within me—to go down to the 
pool. I went. At the edge of the pool a 
man was revealed in the moonlight. 

The Sidneys and Dr. Buchtoltz went to 
South America during the winter on a trip 
for the benefit of Mr. Sidney’s health, and 
Mr. Sidney revisited Montevideo. During 
the winter I chanced to meet an acquaint- 
ance—Henry Alcott. He told of a hus- 
band killing in a duel an innocent man who 
tried to shield a friend infatuated with the 
slayer’s wife. Alcott said he was not sure 
but that the husband’s name might have 
been Sinclair and that the affair might have 
happened at Montevideo. The guilty lover 
had gone free, but a servant in the house 
knew the truth. 

On the return of the Sidneys in May, the 
mystery deepened with the appearance one 
morning of a swarthy, black-haired stranger. 
The man hovered around the place for 
several days, and then a lawyer—Philetus 

Brown—representing the stranger, 
sought me out and gave me a statement 
purporting to contain part of a strange 
confession referring to a terrible crime. 
Alejandro Dravada, the stranger, had 
stolen the document from a_ strong-box 
guarded by Jed when employed as a servant 
by Mr. Sidney in Montevideo ten years 
before. When Brown came again, I told 
him he would get nothing. He threatened 
jed, who later was kidnaped. 

Then Jed’s room was entered, and a 
small pearl-inlaid box, in which Mrs. Sid- 
ney said the manuscript might have been, 
was found empty. A telephone-call from 
Horwich, a village forty miles east, led me 
to go there, where I found that Agnes, a 
new taid, had been injured and the law- 
yer killed, in an automobile accident. Ag- 
nes, whom I took back to Hartley House, 
admitted she was a thief with a record 
and had had a hand in the theft of the 
papers. 

Jed returned and told of being captured 
by Dravada and Brown, but he said the 
blackmailers had stolen only a decoy man- 
uscript. Four days later a private detect- 
ive named Morgan appeared and asserted 
he was determined to uncover the facts in 
the Hartley House mystery. After I re- 
fused to talk further with him, he said he 
would go to South America and- find the 
truth. Late one night shortly after, I 
found Mr. Sidney had been out walking; 
and when he came back, he announced to 
Jed and me that the old convict of the 
penitentiary library had escaped and said 
to notify the warden. t 

“He’s on my place!” Mr. Sidney cried 
to Jed—in a voice I never would have rec- 
ognized as his. 
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**T amyourbrotherArthur, 
Richard,’ he said, ‘and Iam 
‘ not dead. You didn’t 
kill me. I am not a ghost, Richard; I am your living 
brother.” Richard Dobson uttered the quivering, 
quavering little cry again and started to run. 
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CHAPTER XLII 


= . BUCHTOLTZ came in the 
D | morning and found Mr. Sid- 


ney, as was expected, in ex- 
treme exhaustion. I explained that our 
patient had been, as usual the night prior 
to his alarming collapses, very animated 
and that after midnight he had stolen 
out of the house for a walk about the 
grounds, had encountered a convict es- 
caped from the penitentiary and had 
come back in great excitement. 

Restoratives were given Mr. Sidney, 
but Dr. Buchtoltz said he responded 
with more difficulty and more slowly 
than on other occasions. For several 
days he lay quite passive, as nearly in- 
animate as a living person could be. His 
features were immobile but not expres- 
sionless. They seemed cast in one form, 
and the expression, I was very sorry 
to note, was unpleasant. I was sorry 
because I knew that was a false rep- 
resentation of a kindly man. 

It was not a striking expression. It 
might not have been noted by a person 
who had not seen Mr. Sidney’s face 
convulsed on several occasions in an 
agony of bitterness. His immobile fea- 
tures, as he lay unconscious, were set; 


and the expression, it seemed to me, was 
one of hate, indomitable, steady, endur- 
ing hate. 

Dr. Buchtoltz came once every three 
days for two weeks, during which time 
Mr. Sidney’s recovery was painfully 
slow. His mind cleared and became 
active long before any strength came 
back to his body. As soon as his mind 
did clear, he was, in disposition, his 
former self. His eyes would banter the 
people about him with quizzical un- 
worded interrogatories, even when he’ 
felt it too much an effort to speak. I 
thought that if such a thing were pos- 
sible in so gentle a man, he was even 
gentler than ordinary. I am not exag- 
gerating when I say that the benignity 
of the man was seraphic. 

He was so content, so tired, so 
thoughtful of others, so insistent that 
this room should have none of the 
glooms of a sick-chamber. His canaries 
loved him, and by snapping his fingers 
he could bring them in an ecstasy flut- 
tering and chirping about his head, a 
proceeding which the Persian cat, lying 
at the foot of the bed, eyed with an 
interest I distrusted. 

I thought I saw a change of mood in 
him. There was, if I was right, a less 
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imsistent claim upon life. There was 
a yielding, an appearance of physical 
and spiritual acceptance of the law of 
three score and ten. If I were not de- 
ceived by little and impressive signs I 
noted, Mr. Sidney was substituting com- 
placently the will to die for the will to 
live which had been in him conspicu- 
ously indomitable. 

On Dr. Buchtoltz’s last visit, he con- 
firmed what was in truth a fear. 

“Has Mr. Sidney, to your knowl- 
edge,” he asked, “recently found a su- 
preme satisfaction in any event?” 

“None that I know of,” I 
“Why ?” 

“He is changing. He is different now 
from anything I ever knew him to be. 
I always have believed that his case was 
out of our province, and that life and 
death, for him, depended upon resolve 
and that the resolve had a purpose. 
You have not found things wholly nor- 
mal here, have you?” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

“There is something here,” said Dr. 
Buchtoltz. . “I don’t know what it is. 
You don’t know what it is, but depend 
on it, something of importance to Sidney 
has happened. It may not have satisfied 
his life’s resolve, but I think it has. For 
the present, he does not need me—pos- 
sibly never again.” 


said. 


ED observed the change in Mr. Sid- 

ney. Afterward I knew that he was 
a much more acute observer than I, for 
the good enough reason that his obser- 
vation had a background of knowledge 
which I lacked. . There was, no doubt 
directly as the consequence of this, an 
unbelievable change in Jed. He was very 
fond of Mr. Sidney. In our unhappy 
experiences with him, we had overlooked 
this fact and had failed to use it as we 
could have. His affection for Mr. Sid- 
ney was the one thing greater than his 
cupidity and self-love, with their attend- 
ant train of malevolence, violence, sur- 
liness, brutality and treachery. 

He was convinced that Mr. Sidney 
was about to die, and the thought af- 
fécted him tremendously. He became 
gentle; he abandoned his rasping man- 
ner—which, indeed, he never had car- 
ried into Mr. Sidney’s room, but which 


” 
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was an intermittent provocation else- 
where. He was more than ever with 
Mr. Sidney, and each evening, after the 
others had gone, they had a bottle of 
wine which Jed drank; but he did not 
go singing down the halls afterwards. 
He was quiet and considerate, courteous 
to Mrs. Sidney and thoroughly friendly 
to me. He never was noticeably grief- 
stricken in the sick-room, but several 
times I came upon him unexpectedly 
elsewhere and found him apparently 
down in spirits. 

“What's the matter with you, anyway, 
Jed?” I asked him. 

“Doctor,” he said, not in the least of- 
fensively, ‘‘you’ll never find the secret 
of people in a copybook.” 

October went and the brown month 
of November took even the white-oak 
leaves, and the woods stood in mono- 
chrome. Isobel and I rode every morn- 
ing, and just before the early sundown 
we usually took a short walk, to rustle 
the brown leaves underfoot and enjoy 
the sweetness of crisp air filled with the 
odors of a seemly decay underfoot. 
Soon after sunset we were in Mr. Sid- 
ney’s room. He greatly enjoyed to have 
the family about him, not engaged in 
entertaining him or waiting on him, but 
occupied in any amusement or work that 
could be undertaken by his fire. 

Isobel and I frequently played cards 
and ate apples. We read, aloud for 
Mr. Sidney’s benefit. He did not get 
stronger physically. The only time he 
left his bed was to sit in an invalid 
chair, for not more than an hour, by 
the fire. 

Jed had a cot moved in and spent the 
night with him. He did not want the 
nurses to have this office, and as he was 
perfectly competent, I consented. 


i ONEMSSE went quietly. We had 

Thanksgiving dinner in Mr. Sid- 
ney’s room, and his joviality made it a 
very pleasant event. Snow came with 
early December and gave us a more in- 
tensive indoor life, with the place spar- 
kling in new beauty outside. Early snow, 
falling upon so baronial an estate, made 
the yule-log and the boar’s-head_pos- 
sible in the imagination of even this 
generation. 











He had been quiet at times, but at other times was in delirium. When delirious, he suffered chiefly from the delusion that 
he had seen his brother’s ghost at the spot where he had killed Arthur. He died slowly and in great misery, the warden said, 
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It was an intensely happy and in- 
tensely unhappy experience for me. Mr. 
Sidney, I was convinced, would: not live 
to the hepatica season. Isobel had per- 
mitted him to follow the changing sea- 
sons from spring to winter by bringing 
him flowers, and his delight at seeing 
the first hepatica had been as great as 
hers in bringing it to him. 

Isobel could not realize that her 
father was dying. No one would have 
been so brutal as to tell her—or would 
it have been brutal? But Mrs. Sidney 
knew, I knew, Jed knew and Mr. Sid- 
ney knew—and was happy. 


CHAPTER XLIII 


HE day before Christmas 
came with a driving snow 


which set in with 

an east wind early in 
the morning. It was 
such a snow as makes 
a child’s wonderland, 
obliterating the usual 
aspect of. the winter 
out of doors and 
building a realm of 
purest white. It 
was a real Christ- 
mas snowstorm, heavy, 
persistent and driv- 
ing but not unkindly. 

Even to men 
and women, 24 
child’s imagination 
returned under the 
magic of this scene 
—the gray sky, 
darting, _ tossing 
snowflakes, woods 
and brush mantled 
in white which 
clung to trunk and 
branch. The storm 
continued all day 
long. 

In the after- 
noon Morgan of 
the Metropolitan 
Agency came, 
driving with dif- 
ficulty through 
the drifted banks 
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of snow in the roads, to see me again. I 
was full of apprehension as I told Jed 
to show him in. His mood was differ- 
ent from what it had been before, when 
he almost raged out of the house. It 
seemed to me everybody’s mood was 
changing. 

Nevertheless a child’s fancy came into 
my mind. Outside was the storm 
through which traveled fierce animals 
of northern forest, and here, out of the 
storm, came the werewolf. 

* “Doctor,” said Morgan, “we have 
done a great deal of work since I saw 
you. I told you we would, because the 
case interested me. We have traced Mr. 
Sidney through every known operation 
and act—so long as we can find him as 
Mr. Sidney. Every act is hon- 
orable; many of them are acts 

of astonishing charity and 
kindness. That is so far as Mr. 


Sidney exists.” 
He paused and looked at me 
as if to see whether he was 
reaching any hidden spring 


which if touched and sprung would 
open the secret. He did not be- 
lieve I was truthful. 
“Mr. Sidney’s life is open, hon- 
_orable and full of nothing but good 
for fifty years back,” Morgan con- 
tinued. “We have investigated very 
thoroughly. But fifty years back, 
Mr. Sidney disappears, evaporates. 
There is no Mr. Sidney that can 
be found. We find a young man 
of twenty, and nothing back of 
him. There we stop. 


; nea 
at iat: a 


He attacked me with a heavy 
succeeded in breaking down 
knocked me unconscious. 
tended to kill me and thought 
spot, disturbed, probably, by the 


am sure, not by any 











blind alley. You come to nothing but 
That stopped investigation. 
“Now, I go a good deal by hunches— 
call it intuition, guessing, inspiration. 
It is not good detective method. I 
don’t claim it’s good detective work. I 
never work on a hunch and neglect a 
rational method, but frequently when I 
do work on a bit of guessing we get 


a wall. 


results. 


“I’ve been working, around here, on 
a guess that was so wild when it first 
started that it seemed too preposterous ~ 
I’ll tell you that we are 
not investigating Mr. Sidney any more. 
We are looking for another person, and 
I believe we are going to find him. 
Then we are going to find some one else. 
Doctor, I tell you, if you don’t know it, 


even for me. 
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of a coincidence immaterial to what 
-you call a case.” - 

“Very well,” said Morgan. “I did 
not expect to get ahead by coming here, 
but I want to be fair and reasonable. 
You do not know anything, but I am 
not allowed to talk to anyone who 
might know.” 

“You have talked to Jed,” I said. 
“You cannot reasonably expect to be al- 
lowed to annoy the ladies of the house 
or to flutter the servants. Mr. Sidney is 
very ill and very weak. Even you would 

’ refrain from introducing your case to 
him if you saw him. If we seem to 
avoid your inquiries, it is unfortunate. 
We have nothing to avoid.” 

“T follow my hunch,” said Morgan, 
getting to his feet. “If I am right, 


as you say, it is the strangest case I something will be re- 
ever have known. It is one of co * vealed that even [I 
hate. Mind, I’m only guessing.” \a¥ could not compro- 


That touch was so impressive that I 
betrayed an emotion. 

“T had you there,” he said. 
Morgan,” I 
“you will not believe me, and 
for that reason it is useless 
for me to say and keep on 
saying that I know of 


“Mr. 


nothing here I could 


help. you on. 


suggested 


thing to me just 
and 
saw that you had 
sO. 
that was because 


now, 


done 


“ee 


stick he carried, 
my guard and 
ard in- 
hehaddoneso. He left the 
thought of physical consequences but, 
spiritual misgivings. 


Ric 


You 
some- 


you 


But 


He saw it. 


said, 


I am afraid 
you must prepare 
yourselves for 
some publicity.” 

“T have told 
you before that 
you must select 
your own course,” 
I replied, and 
Morgan took his 
leave, driving 
away through the 
snow. 


























mise. 


HERE was no: 

abatement of 
the storm. The 
snow came in 
swirls and gusts, 
and the wind 
increased in vio- 
lence until by 
evening it was 
soughing and 
skirling in the 
many gables and around the 
many corners of Hartley 
House. 

We had our Christmas 


Eve in Mr. Sidney’s 
CLARK FAY ® 


room. He was very 

feeble _—_ physically 
and could be raised on 
pillows in bed but 
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“You are presumptuous about me.” “I am not!” I exclaimed in hurt pride. “You are,” she said. “You presume that 
I am not in love with you.” A 
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nothing more. But he was the spirit 
of joviality. He had Jed sit in a great 
armchair by his bed, and early in the 
evening he had a bottle of claret 
opened for him. Nothing would do 
but Mrs. Sidney and Isobel should 
have a bottle of Madeira, and I had a 
whisky toddy. A great punch-bowl was 
brought in, and Jed mixed gallons of 
liquor and many spices in it. 

Four of the menservants came in with 
a great log for the fire, and had large 
cups of punch before they went out. 
Mr. Sidney evidently was determined to 
corrupt the whole household. 

I’ll never be able to give an adequate 
idea of the joviality of that Christmas 
Eve in the sick-room. Mr. Sidney and 
Jed had conspired for some months to 
make a festival. 

Our dinner, served in Mr. Sidney’s 
room, brought a boar’s-head, carried by 
a laughing maid. Wine was sent to the 
servants. Isobel found a pearl necklace 
in what had seemed to be a baked sweet 
potato. I found a gold watch in a box 
under a few leaves of lettuce. Mrs. 
Sidney found merely a note in a bunch 
of violets which was given her with 
ceremony. 

She read it and had difficulty to re- 
main wholly composed. She arose and 
went to her husband, taking one of his 
hands and putting an arm about his 
shoulders. Then she kissed him and 
stood a moment before the fire before 
she trusted herself to come back to the 
table. 

When the dinner was done and the 
covers were removed, more wine was 
brought it. A large Christmas tree was 
lighted, and all the servants were called. 
Each found a valuable present in the 
tree; each had punch from the great 
bowl, and each, coming to shake Mr. 
Sidney’s hand, was given by Jed an en- 
velope which, I learned afterwards, con- 
tained a hundred-dollar bill. 

There was no constraint and no awk- 
wardness such as might mark such pro- 
ceedings ; the people of the house knew 
Mr. Sidney too well. One of the maids 
kissed him, and then we had them all 
doing it. 

I was fearful that the excitement 
would injure him, but he was placid, 


smiling and happy. When we were 
alone, we sat an hour by the fire, and 
then I dismissed everyone peremptorily. 

Jed, who had’ been about his duties, 
returned. The fire was tended. An- 
other bottle of wine was ordered. I had. 
my last look at Mr. Sidney alive as I 
stood by the door giving Jed his final 
instructions for the night. 

* Jed sat in the armchair. All the 
lights except one by Jed’s chair had been 
extinguished. The Persian -cat was 
stretched by Mr. Sidney’s side. The 
canaries were asleep perched on the 
head of his bed. The fire was glowing. 

“Good night, Mr. Sidney,” I said. 
“Good night, Jed. A pleasant eve- 
ning.” 

“Good night, Doctor,” said Mr. Sid- 
ney. “Just a minute, boy. Come 
here.” 

He reached out his hand. 

“Good-by,” he said. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


R. SIDNEY died between three 
and four -.o’clock Christmas 
morning. He passed so easily 

that Jed, sleeping in the lounge-chair 
beside him, did not know that death had 
gone through the chamber until an hour 
after the event. Jed awakened me. In 
the case of such an expected happening 
as this, the perceptions start slowly. 
The fact that the benignity which so 
imperceptibly had dominated the house 
had ceased to exist took hours to assert 
itself. 

Jed was composed when he aroused 
me. Later, when the sun came up to 
make radiant all the white witchery the 
storm had left, his sense of loss began 
to assert itself, and acute as was the 
grief in the house, none was deeper 
seated or more profound than that of 
the rascally old servant. 

My ideas of life must have been, as 
Jed frequently had twitted me, merely 
an assortment of axioms which took no 
account of such phenomena as this 
master and servant. Jed’s emotion was 
intense and sincere. ‘With a sternness 
which was stoic, he tried to repress it and 
deny himself the ecstasy of grief which 
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he craved, but asemuch ashe could con- 
trol his words and acts, he could not 
control the expression on his face. 

Mrs, Sidney accepted the event with 

a serenity which I discovered afterward 
was born of a long-fixed resolution. For 
her a life of compromise with conscience 
was over, and what remained of life was 
to be accepted and devoted to expiation 
of a crime she felt she shared with her 
chusband, to whom her devotion was more 
compelling than the dictates of her 
moral nature. 
_ For years her life had been a denial 
of her moral instincts—happy, in spite 
of that, because of her great devotion 
to the wonderful man she loved. The 
chapters which he dominated in her 
book were ended. With tenderness she 
laid them aside. 

Isobel did not permit herself in- 
dulgence in any weakness. What had 
happened was written in the contract 
of life. In later full knowledge of Iso- 
bel, I never ceased to admire the won- 
derful acceptivity with which she met 
her trials. Nothing came to her with 
catastrophic shock. She had reality 
within her vision, and she perceived. 


FOR myself I saw the end of a mode 

of life which, even when unhappy, 
had been ecstatically so. My reason for 
being in Hartley House lay dead in 
bed. 

I should -look back, I knew, many 
times, as a struggling practitioner, pos- 
sibly in poorer districts of the city, pos- 
sibly in a small town, to the strange but 
beautiful time when I was at Hartley. 
This experience would be only an epi- 
sode, remaining as the memory of a 
time when my life halted for a wonder- 
ful moment, satisfying, rich and joyful, 
and—having had this moment—went on 
in the drab fashion ordained for it. An 
occasional kindly letter from Mrs. Sid- 
ney, or possibly from Isobel, might 
quicken the memory, but I and this 
period would fade from their lives as it 
never could from mine. I should be 
packing a pill-case on late and unprofit- 
able rounds in that soul-destroying 
routine with its ceaseless invasion of the 
intimate personal economics of uninter- 
esting people, abnormally egotistic in 
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the pain of a small or large disorder— 
the cheerless life of a small physician, 
serving his useful purpose, I have no 
doubt, but how little serving his own! 

We got through Christmas Day in a 
dazed fashion. The necessary offices for 
the dead compelled a routine which re- 
lieved the tension, although they con- 
tributed a dulled terror to the day— 
those terrible, exacting practical details 
with which some one in the bereaved 
family must occupy himself. Mortuary 
details are jocose to the pessimist. I 
know no more comic figure than an un- 
dertaker, no more gigantic shaft of hu- 
man egotism than a tombstone. 


R. SIDNEY, we found, had left 

brief but explicit directions for his 
burial. This, in the case of a man with 
life so well conceived, was strange, but 
his wishes, as we found them, were 
simple and startling. He was to be 
buried by the river, close to the pool 
which had been invested with the added 
charm of a ghost-story. His grave was 
to be marked by an unostentatious stone. 
The inscription was to be as he directed 
in a note in a sealed inclosure to be 
opened at the time Mrs. Sidney thought 
appropriate. 

It might be, he had written, that Mrs. 
Sidney would not want the stone erected 
during her life. Her wishes were to be 
consulted. When the grave was marked, 
if it ever was, the inscription was to be 
as he directed. Mrs. Sidney, acquainted 
with the terms of this extraordinary mor- 
tuary note, said that it was her wish to 
have the sealed envelope opened imme- 
diately and its instructions carried out. 

Christmas night had set in, and the 
place was a fairyland of glistening 
white. Far-off church-bells sounded 
faintly across the snow. In the increas- 
ing cold, following the abatement of 
the storm, timbers in the old house 
creaked and snapped, and when one of 
the people of the house, on an outdoor 
chore, passed within earshot, the sound 
of footsteps was audible. and the crisp 
crunching which, even as does a high 
wind, emphasizes the comfort of a se- 
cure and warm shelter. 

I was in the office when Mrs. Sid- 
ney’s instructions to open the sealed 
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inclosure were received. I proceeded to 
do so. There was a brief note, as 
follows: 
I desire the marking on my grave- 
stone, when it is put up, to read: 
ArtHuR Dosson 

Born May 22, 1840 

Died ——- —— — 

I was holding staring at that docu- 
ment, grasping for elusive threads of 
perception, when Jed came in. He car- 
ried a manuscript in his hand. 


CHAPTER XLV 


side. It was with a strange feeling 
of relief that I accepted the signifi- 
cance of the manuscript he carried. 

“I’m a strange man, Doctor,” he said 
by way of beginning. ‘You'd never un- 
derstand me. I’m a strange man and 
I do strange things. I’m going to 
do one now. I’ve seemed conscienceless, 
haven’t I?” 

“T’ve never tried to conceal my opin- 
ion of you,” I said. 

“No, you haven’t. I like a candid 
man. That’s why I’ve always liked you, 
although I can’t say much for your in- 
telligence. But you’re honest. I’m not 
honest, but I’m intelligent. I’ve looked 
at my life as something to make the 
best of, and I haven’t been foolish about 
scruples. I am a materialist. A con- 
science is very easily handled, but an 
empty belly is not so easily ignored. 

“I’ve managed my chances, and I 
have not allowed sentimentalism to stop 
me when something real was to be 
gained. It’s a real world, not a fanciful 
one. That’s the way I think.” 

“Half the people would be swinging 
on gallows,” I suggested, “if your 
amiable ideas prevailed generally.” 

“That’s more of the copybook stuff 
that’s so irritating,” he said. ‘The only 
thing extraordinary about me is my can- 
dor. My ideas do prevail, but the 
people who adopt them have less frank- 
ness. They act the way I do, but they 
try to conceal it even from themselves. 
It’s a real world governed by real appe- 
tites and glossed over. But what I want 
to say is that I’m going to do a strange 


J« drew a chair up to the fire by my 
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thing. You'll probably think it an act 
of contrition. It isn’t at all, but you'll 
think it so. However, that’s unim- 
portant. 

“You may not know it, but I was very 
fond of Mr. Sidney. He was the best 
friend I ever had or ever shall have. 

“Now, I have guarded against acting 
impulsively or sentimentally. I know 
I am in an acutely emotional condition. 
I have guarded against that. I am still 
considering the world as a real world 
and myself as a real creature in it. And 
here’s the way I figure it. Mr. Sidney’s 
death has taught me that materialism is 
not enough. It is necessary, but there 
is something else. I’ve got to find an- 
other something else. That’s more im- 
portant than any money or comforts— 
physical—that I can find. 

“Where is this something else to be 
found again if not right here in this 
family? I have determined to remain 
in your service after you marry Miss 
Sidney, and to take care of you and her 
and Mrs. Sidney. I couldn’t leave. 
The roots are too deep. I could be 
cut down but not dug up. I’m too old. 
So as a real creature in a real world I 
consult my real good, now as always, 
and I hope I do not seem to you to be 
acting sentimentally.” 


“you seem to me to be wholly crazy,” 

I said. ‘When you speak of Miss 
Sidney’s marriage to me, you are not 
only ironic; you are cruel. I should 
think that this particular day might 
make you at least considerate.” 

“You’re the blindest man I ever 
knew,” said Jed, “but I’m not dealing 
with what you think but with what I 
know. I told you once your engage- 
ment was an unreal thing and that I 
did not consider it at all. Later I took 
that back. Now I can tell you that it is 
a very real thing, but it is different now 
with me. I have suffered a shock. 
Something’s the matter with my world. 
It is not so bold or confident. 

“What I’m getting at is this.” He 
held up the manuscript. “This is Mr. 
Sidney’s diary. I have talked to Mrs. 
Sidney. She thinks, as I think, that you 
should read it. You'll probably want to 
confirm what I say. You'll have to ask 
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Mrs. Sidney. I know you are itching to 
read it. I also know that if one of your 
scruples intervened, you'd let your itch 
go unscratched. But this is what I 
came in for, and here’s the manuscript. 

“You understand that in giving it to 
you I surrender unconditionally. I 
know it, but I want friends. The only 
- one I had is dead; I must make other 
ones.” 

The extraordinary fellow shook my 
hand, left the manuscript in my lap and 
went out, a more pathetic figure of sor- 
row than I ever expected to see in Jed. 

I went at once to Mrs. Sidney. Jed, 
I said, had left the diary with me. 
Would it serve any useful purpose for 
me to read it, or should it not go di- 
rectly to the fire? 

“T think you should read it, John,” 
she said. “I told Jed so. He is very 
shrewd. His judgment and mine in this 
case agree.” 

I went back to the office, put a log on 
the fire and sat down to read the diary. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


than an idea of the manuscript I 

read there by the fire that night. It 
was narrative and reflection and con- 
tained the story of the life of Arthur 
Dobson, known to me heretofore as Mr. 
Sidney. I shall give extracts from it: 


| SHALL not pretend to give more 


A FAMILY is an odious imposition 
of cruel conventionalities upon in- 
dividuals who, accepting conventions, 
however odious and cruel, are helpless. 
The bond of blood is one no animal 
(animals being rationalistic) tolerates, 
even recognizes, but it is imposed upcn 
human beings, who find that the most 
antagonistic natures must _ reconcile 
themselves to an arbitrary rule of life 
which can come only to hideousness. 
There were in our family two chil- 
dren, my brother Richard and myself. 
Our parents were the ordinary folk 
who marry and have a family. My fa- 
ther was an wuncommunicative man, 
whether from a habit of silence or a 
lack of anything to say, I do not know. 
Ordinarily he sat dumb at the table 
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or in the living-room, saying nothing 
except by way of command or reproach. 
My mother, as I recall her, was gentle 
but, I imagine, futile. I think if she 
had had a chance of establishing a per- 
sonality my silent, glum father had de- 
stroyed it. 

Richard was my elder by two years. 
My ‘father was wealthy, very wealthy, 
and Richard and I were not disciplined 
as to money. My father was not penu- 
rious, but I never knew a man who ob- 
tained so little good of his money. He 
had no social instincts; he had no jovi- 
ality. A carter with twenty-five cents to 
spend in a public house would get a 
deeper and better experience in human 
life than my father could get by spend- 
ing twenty-five hundred. 

He liked occasional ostentation—a 
petty form of vanity and egotism. I 
regarded him, or my memory of him, as 
wholly detestable—a sentiment which 
will offend the sentimentally conven- 
tional, or the conventionally sentiment- 
al. I know he was the last man I would 
have chosen as a father. 

But this scheme of life had this in it 
that brought disaster to his sons—a lax- 
ness of any discipline related to their 
spiritual and mental development. 
When we were corrected or punished, it 
was for conduct which affected his com- 
fort or dignity, never for a thing which 
affected the development of our char- 
acter. 

We had abundant money to spend. It 
was a part of our father’s egotism that 
we should be young swells, and we were 
early in disorderly ways. Richard had 
a genius for cruelty. A normal boy is 
likely to be thoughtless, but Richard 
was inventive in his cruelness. It was 
bestial. He liked to tear things to pieces 
slowly, a fly if it was all he could catch 
—a grasshopper, a field-mouse. I had 
a faithful little dog which Richard 
staked out in the ground and killed by 
vivisection. I saw the little animal 
when it was breathing its last with its 
bowels exposed and its lungs laid bare. 

Richard destroyed birds’ nests for 
pleasure. He like to cut a leg off a hen 
and see it stagger about vainly trying 
to walk. He maimed dogs. He tor- 
tured cattle and horses. He killed a 











fine carriage-horse by driving it to death 
purposely to see how long it would live 
under the treatment he gave it. 

I doubt that I was a more lovable 
child, but at least I did not have the at- 
tribute of cruelty. I was not only 
younger, but I was weaker phys- 
ically. I was sensitive to a de- 
gree which made me an extraor- 
dinary victim to Richard 
when he cared to ex- 
press his fiendishness to 
or upon me. 


WE were getting into late child- 
hood—I should say that I 
was about fourteen—when Richard 
began to use his inventiveness in cru- 
elty upon me directly. As soon as he 
had a taste of the delight which 
came from tormenting me, I had 
no further peace. 

I remember with a still-agon- 
ized vividness my experience 
in finding a snake in my bed. 
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ical habits became only shrewder, not 
less assertive. He contrived the most 
ingenious schemes for my torment. He 
humiliated me whenever possible before 
other boys and, better for his purpose, 
before girls. 

My father put us out to school 
together, and this suited 
Richard’s purpose admira- 
bly. How I hated this thing 
that bore my. name and 
my blood! It became an 
indomitable hate. It ex- 
ists to this day. No human 
being ever was so hated by an- 
other as my brother Richard 
» was by me—and is—is to 
)\ this moment and will be 
hated while a breath re- 
mains in my body. 

When I was eighteen, 
my father died, and 
Richard and I inherited 
the estate under a trustee- 
ship to continue until I 


He had put it there. He used it herself \ was twenty-one. Richard 

his “superior strength to torture P'aulgenes in was then twenty. In an- 

me physically. He dominated  anyweakness. other year he attained his 

me spiritually. He made life a What had 'majority. He was profli- 
happened was 


hell, such a hell as life can be 
made only for a child by mis- 
treatment, when reality has not 
starkly asserted itself, when pro- 
portions are not established and when 
illusions can be kindly or hideous. 

Richard and I grew up to this fash- 
ion, I in terror of him and his malevo- 
lence. When I was fifteen, Mother died. 
She had been an unassertive mother. 
Circumstances and conditions were be- 
yond her strength of mind or body, but 
she had been a friend, and I missed her 
cruelly. It was really a terrible loss at 
a time when I much needed a friend. 

At her funeral, Richard amused him- 
self sticking a pin in my leg, enjoying 
my really Spartan determination to en- 
dure the pain. I say that I 
resent the tyranny of the family. What 
did I have in common with this young 
powerful beast? My brother? The 
thought of the relationship sickened me. 
I hated the brute. The fact that we 
had the same parents established an un- 
natural, not a natural, relationship. 

As we grew older, Richard’s diabol- 


written in the 
contract of life. 


gate and wild, a heavy 
drinker, a coarse, cruel boor, 
a licentious young ruffian 
who had suffered twice in 
actions brought by weak and 
unfortunate girls. 





yy 


?f It irritated him beyond ex- 
pression that he had to wait 

the slow process of my coming of age 
before he could come into his share of — 


the property. His constant demeanor 
toward me was violent. Several times 
I tried to establish the reasonable rela- 
tions which ought, in convention, to ex- 
ist between brothers. It was quite hope- 
less, and my hate for this boor came 
to be an intense passion. It remains as a 
passion now. k 

I may not be able to satisfy anyone 
that this was the inevitable consequence 
of the treatment given me, but I could 
if I were to elaborate the details—or 
merely state them. However, my pur- 
pose is not so much to indict my brother 
as to record my own triumph—to assist 
the commission of a crime which has 
been of intense satisfaction to me, a 
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crime in which I have maintained my 

culpability with joy and from which 

Richard has suffered and is suffering. 
He is a broken old man. He is ina 


penitentiary. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


ERE followed a section of the 

manuscript from which, as I 

recognized, the page Dravada 
had taken, was missing. Then it con- 
tinued : 


Wirs advancing years I became a 
little more assertive of my rights 
and dignity, with the result that our 
quarrels were more violent. I tried to 
fit myself physically to meet Richard, 
but he was very sturdy, and his profli- 
gate habits had not yet undermined his 
health. When I resisted him physically, 
he had the better of me. Three times 
he knocked me unconscious. -Once I 


was ill in bed a week as the result of a 
beating he gave me. 
Frequently he threatened that he 


would kill me. He said this often and 
openly, with every evidence of earnest- 
ness and determination. Later that 
counted against him. 

I was not cowed, and with the great 
hatred firmly rooted, I was willing to 
accept the unequal struggle with him. 
It was a joy to hate him, fight him, even 
to be beaten by him. I had regained 
enough courage to seek sociability. It 
was difficult, because his refined sense of 
cruelty led him to search me out, wher- 
ever I might be with my friends, and to 
humiliate me, if possible, before them. 

One night I had been at a tavern in 
the village with some boys of my ac- 
quaintance when Richard, being drunk 
and very violent, found me, and there 
was a scene in which he made loud 
threats that he intended to kill me. 

One of my friends persuaded me to 
go home. At Hartley House we walked 
the distance from the house to the vil- 
lage in those days. I set out alone, but 
Richard, breaking away from the young 
men who would have detained him, 
pursued me. He caught up with me, 
and we abused each other as we walked, 
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being overheard by several persons 
along the way. 

When we came to a pool by the river 

near the house, he became insanely vio- 
lent, cried that he was sick of seeing me 
on earth and would rid himself of the 
sight of me. He attacked me with a 
heavy stick he carried, succeeded in 
breaking down my guard and knocked 
me unconscious. Our cries, while he 
was attacking, were heard by a farmer 
living across the road. Richard was in- 
sanely drunk. He intended to kill me 
and thought he had done so. He left 
the spot, disturbed, probably, by the 
thought of physical consequences but, I 
am sure, not by any spiritual misgiv- 
ings. 
' I do not know how long I remained 
unconscious or when I awoke. It may 
have been ten, forty or sixty minutes. 
It may have been an hour or two. When 
it was, consciousness brought an aching 
head and a dawning determination. 

Life with Richard at Hartley House 
had become impossible. I could no 
longer control him, I could no longer 


endure him. 
A CHANCE of escape and of re- 
venge was possible. I was, in 
Richard’s understanding, dead. He had 
tried to kill me. He might be made to 
think he had. I had considerable money 
with me. Richard, of course, had not 
touched it. Each of us had been given, 
that morning, five hundred dollars by 
trustees. That had been the occasion 
of Richard’s murderous debauch. It is 
strange—or is it?—that I never think of 
him as, or ever called him, Dick. 

I got up with a bloody and aching 
head and a real determination. Rich- 
ard had laid himself in my hands. The 
murder of me by him was complete in 
every circumstance except such as I 
should try to supply by deceit. My de- 
termination was the most resolute emo- 
tion I ever have experienced in my life. 
A volume of hatred and resolve to be 
square with my persecutor, at whatever 
cost to myself, had reached an oppor- 
tunity and a course of action. 

I arranged the spot as well as I could 
in the details to suggest that my drunk- 
en and brutal brother had not only killed 
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me but had disposed of my body in‘the 
river. When I had done this, relying 
for success on his uncertain memory of 
the act which already had terrified him, 
I left Hartley House—all its painful 
memories and brutal experiences, the un- 
happiness I had experienced there, the 
miserable childhood, the wretched boy- 
hood and the young manhood, come to 
this furtive, malevolent end. And I 
there resolved that if I got safely away 
and if my design worked out success- 
fully, I should return to the selfsame 
spot sometime to live a jovial life where 
life had been so drear. 

My plans were not perfect; my re- 
sources and my intelligence for this sud- 
den meeting of the world were slender ; 
but my success was beyond expectation. 

First I had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that my brother was taken for my 
murder. Circumstances were all against 
him, and he was convinced in his own 
heart that he had not only killed me as 
he so often had wished to do, but that 
he had disposed of my body. 

In arranging the spot to indicate a 
murder I had thrown my hat, which 
was broken and bloody, down the bank. 
It had caught on a projecting rock. 
I had taken a ring off my finger and 
had thrown that into the pool. I also 
had thrown in my coat. It had blood 
on the collar and shoulders. All this 
seemed to me to afford inconclusive evi- 
dence, but there were obvious difficulties 
in finding a body which might have 
gone down the river, and there were 
many obvious signs and indications of a 
murder which might increase Richard’s 
troubles. 

I waited in New York, carefully con- 
cealed, many months, reading of the 
progress of my murder-trial in the news- 
papers. It gained some celebrity. The 
prosecuting zeal was tremendous, and 
public interest, I gathered, acute. My 
ring was dredged up and was regarded 
as important evidence. The dredge also 
brought up some bones which, as I read 
in the papers, were regarded as fish-nib- 
bled remains of me. 

Much legalistic argument ensued. I 
became a case of importance, involving 
principles of evidence. The superficial 
facts were all against Richard. His 
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confession faced him. The evidence I 
had arranged damned him. Our rela- 
tionship in hate and his threats against 
me arose against him. He thought he 
had killed me. He knew he had. There 
were many witnesses against him. 

The only thing helping him was the 
lack of a clearly identified body. But 
there were vestiges of something which, 
in the circumstances, were accepted as 
parts of the corpus delicti. I think the 
prosecution and the jury, convinced that 
I was dead and my remains swept away, 
were anxious to meet technically the re- 
quirements of law. 

The story of our lives together, as I 
read it in the testimony of witnesses 
who knew more of its terrors than I 
thought anyone knew, was terrific. It 
would have damned any aggressor in the 
opinion of any body of men. Everyone 
who knew anything of the case, Richard 
himself included, was convinced that I 
had been murdered. The doubt which 
remained merely served to get Richard 
a life sentence instead of the gallows. 

I waited until I knew what his fate 
was, and then, rejoicing, I left the 
country. I had no prospects and few 
plans, but my inclination was to go to 
South America, and I followed it. 


MY hatred never ceased. It grew as 

a passion, at first a disturbing one, 
later a satisfactory one. I wanted this 
man to suffer. Nothing that he can suf- 
fer will properly pay him—at least it 
will not pay my score. 

Some day, I know, for I have the de- 
termination, I shall return to Hartley 
House as its owner, although esteemed 
an alien, with a false name, a false life 
and a great joy. What is a family that 
I should not enjoy my perfect revenge 
upon this brute who made fifteen years 
and more of my life, in its most impres- 
sionable form, an undesirable thing 
when it was most desired? 

I shall go back to Hartley House, and 
if life and health be spared me, I shall 
make it and life in it jovial, and. if 
strength be spared my will, the knowl- 
edge that my brother Richard is suffer- 
ing for the murder of a dead live man 
shall be the cozy north wind in the eaves 
below which burn my cheerful fires. 
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This is my crime, and if it causes no 
one dear to me later to suffer, I want it 
known. Some day I shall go back as 
a man wholly unknown to people who 
knew the Dobsons. I shall be what I 
have been for the last forty years, Al- 
fred Sidney. I shall buy the old place. 
I shall know that Richard Dobson is 
suffering a most equitable but illegal 
punishment in a penitentiary close to the 
place where I shall live in the circum- 
stancés which a great deal of money 
will enable me to set up. 

That is my natural revenge upon a 
fiend who happened to come of the same 
parents as I. Hate is a wonderful 
friend. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


D came into the room again as I 

finished reading, and put another 

log on the fire. Then he sat down 
in a rocking-chair by the fire. 

“They met that night, you know,” he 
said after he had rocked awhile. 

Probably it was not astonishing that 
I had a curious derailment of ideas. 
There had been the impact of this dis- 
covery against my perceptions, and I was 
not paying much attention to Jed. 

“They?” I said. 

“Arthur and Richard Dobson,” said 
Jed. “Mr. Sidney and his brother, who 
is over there in the penitentiary.” 

“They met what night?” I asked. 

Jed was patient. 

“They met the night last fall,” he 
explained, ‘when you found Mr. Sidney 
leaving the house, the night I found you 
outside, the night we pretended I was 
sick, the night he came in here and had 
us call the penitentiary to say a convict 
had escaped. That night, he met his 
brother. His brother was the convict.” 

Jed was rocking and talking to the 
fire. 

“Mr. Sidney—Arthur Dobson—” he 
said, ‘“‘went out to see the pool on every 
anniversary of his murder. He found 
the strength out of some reservoir of 
will. The reaction was almost disas- 
trous. I imagine he might have lived 
another year or two if he had not had 
the experience he had this fall. 

“T knew. it was a great hate that was 
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keeping Mr. Sidney alive,” he continued. 
“Such a hate as he had! I don’t 
know that I understand it now. It was 
so unprofitable. Or was it? I do not 
know. It had a great value in his life. 
I think the hate he cherished warmed 
and colored his life. 

“He went to the pool every year the 
night of his murder. He did not know 
that I went with him. It was such an 
abnormal abuse of his strength. I was 
afraid for him.” 

“Your prospects 
him,” I suggested. 


depended upon 


HE allowed a moment to pass in si- 
lence. It was as if he permitted 
ventilation before we again entered the 
room of common thought and commun- 
ion. .He did not look pained or hurt in 
any fashion. There was no display 
about it. He just refrained for a mo- 
ment from talking. It was as if he 
were opening the windows for that 
moment. When the air was cleared of 
the odors of my testy remark, he went 
on as if I had said nothing. The old 
rascal was very difficult to deal with. 

“The night I am reminding you of,” 
he said, when he thought the air was 
fresh again, “he met Richard Dobson at 
the pool and recognized him. The poor 
old fool, Dick, had walked out of the 
penitentiary. He had every opportun- 
ity to do so. The warden would have 
let him out if he had asked to go. He 
was helpless outside. He did not have 
a place to get a rag or a crust. But 
he wanted to escape. 

“There must have been something in 
his mind about this night and this 
place. Arthur Dobson found his 
brother standing by the pool. I was 
fifty feet away, hidden by the bushes. 
I could see the two old men in the 
moonlight, and when Arthur Dobson 
began to speak, I could hear distinctly. 

“ ‘Well, Richard,’” said Mr. Sidney, 
‘we are here again.’” 

“Richard Dobson quavered in a weak, 
senile tone, almost a falsetto: ‘Who are 
yeu?’ 

“ ‘I’m your brother Arthur,’ said Mr. 
Sidney. ‘What are you doing here?’ 

“Richard Dobson must have known 
that he was confronted by a ghost. He 








made a shrill little sound, as an old 
woman might. I was palsied. The sit- 
uation was tremendous. I didn’t know 
what would happen, and I didn’t know 
what to do. Mr. Sidney was calm as 
an oyster. 

“Tam your brother Arthur, 
Richard,’ he said, ‘and I am not dead. 
I haven’t been dead. You didn’t kill 
me. I have been living in the old place 
comfortably while you have been in 
prison. No one would believe you if 
you told that. You are old and half 
crazy. If you were out of prison, you 
_ would die of starvation and exposure in 
twenty-four hours. I am not a ghost, 
Richard; I am your living brother.” 

“There was a lot of malevolence in 
Mr. Sidney’s tone, a tremendous amount 
of hate. Richard Dobson uttered the 
quivering, quavering little cry again and 
started to run. As he got under way, 
he shrieked. It sounded like an old 
woman’s shriek. 

“Mr. Sidney started after him. He 
had that cane you saw him take out of 
this room. That was the one he was 
beaten down with. 

“T think for a moment he wanted to 
kill Richard. He flourished the stick 
and yelled. Richard, being in a frenzy 
of fright, was stronger on his legs than 
his brother. He was off into the bush. 
Mr. Sidney stumbled and fell. He got 
up rather slowly, as if he were either 
hurt or as if his strength were leaving 
him. I could hear Richard shrieking 
farther off in the bush. 

“When Mr. Sidney got up, he turned 
toward the house, and I ran to beat him 
here and found you.” 

Jed rocked awhile, and I did not say 
anything. 

“T am decidedly shaken,” he said 
after a while. “I was very fond of him, 
and I am a useless old man, an alco- 
holic of no account except to him, and 
he is dead.” 

“There is only one thing to do,” I 
said. “Richard Dobson must be on his 
way to freedom to-morrow. We shall 
have to see to that.” 

Jed aroused himself for an instant. 

“You copybook moralist!” he said. 
“You would interfere with a genial, lov- 
able man’s magnificent hate just because 
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he is dead and your scruples have be- 
come important. You ought to choke. 
Let the brute Dick Dobson rot in prison. 
It’s his desert.” 

“It can’t be done, Jed,” I said. “To- 
morrow we'll go to Alwick prison and 
explain.” 


CHAPTER XLIX 


OR me to act without telling Mrs. 
Fk Sidney was impossible and it was 
almost impossible for me to take 
the subject up with her. I saw her 
only for a moment, told her that, being 
acquainted with the facts, I thought 
I knew what the conscience of the house 
would require. 

Her world had been destroyed; her 
light had gone out. She had no pride 
for herself ; she shrank from the pos- 
sibility of a hurt to Isobel, but I had 
judged the conscience of the house cor- 
rectly. She would have protected Mr. 
Sidney against all the equities and jus- 
tice in the world—that was her sin in 
her own esteem. But now he was dead: 
justice could be done. 

I did not want to act without Isobel’s 
knowing what I was doing. I hoped 
she would approve of what I intended 
to do, though I intended to do it 
whether she did or not. I had to tell 
her the story. 

“You are right, John,” she said. “But 
how magnificent Father was! He was 
stark Nemesis, the cleanest, purest jus- 
tice there is!” 

She was a bit ecstatic. They teach 
young ladies too many generalizations, 
I thought. There was no rhapsody in 
this ; it was ugly. 

Jed had one more flash of spirit as 
we started for the penitentiary. 

“You poor old copybook fool of a 
moralist!” he said. “Why can’t your 
insignificant conscience be _ satisfied 
without doing a lot of damage to no 
good end? Hang you _ moralists! 
You wreck life. Richard Dobson can’t 
live outside the penitentiary. He has 
no money, no way of making any, no 
place to go, no friends. You are going 
You are 
going to torture him with the knowledge 
that his life was wasted in prison when 
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he was a free man in law. You are 
going to destroy the Sidney family.” 

“Richard Dobson saw his brother,” I 
said, “that night at the pool.” 

“He saw a ghost,” asserted Jed. “Or 
if he didn’t see a ghost, he must 
want to stay in the penitentiary.. If he 
knew it was his brother, why didn’t 
he demand an inquiry and his freedom? 
Either because he saw a ghost or be- 
cause he does not want his freedom. 
You can have it either way you want. 
You are going to force him out of the 
only place he has to live, and you are 
going to give him the tragedy of know- 
ing how his life was wrecked.” 

“He is a rich man,” I said. “Half 
the old Dobson estate is his. All of it 
is his. His brother was legally and is 
is now actually dead.” 

“You are a worse man than I was,” 
said Jed. “I never interfered with 
Mr. Sidney’s scheme of punishment. 
You are trying to. His scheme was 
just.” 

“What’s the use of this debate?” I 
exclaimed. ‘You are morally incapable 
of right-doing.” 

“And you are a foolish collection of 
pious axioms,” said Jed. 


yy AEN we came to the penitentiary 
entrance, we encountered Mor- 
gan of the Metropolitan Agency. He 
stopped me. 

“You had me fooled,” he said. “I 
really thought you didn’t know.” 

“T did not know,” I said. 

“Didn’t you!” he exclaimed. ‘You 
are here to see Richard Dobson. I fol- 
lowed my hunch. I have the answer 
to this thing. I know why this man 
Sidney never was younger than twenty 
years. You are here to see Richard 
Dobson because you are representing 
Arthur Dobson.” 

“Arthur Dobson is dead,” I said. 

“T know he is—as a name; but he is 
alive as Sidney.” 

“Mr. Sidney is dead,” I said. “We 
have come here to tell Richard Dobson 
_ that he can go free. I did not know 
‘ who Arthur Dobson was until last 
night.” 

As Morgan stood before us on the 
penitentiary steps, I thought how true 
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had been my conception of him as the 
inevitable. Mr. Sidney had outplayed 
fate, but it was by using the trump- 
card death. 

Morgan’s face showed some unpleas- 
ant lines. 

“What do you mean that Sidney is 
dead?” he asked. 

“He died Christmas night. I read 
his diary last night. Jed gave it to me. 
It is the one Dravada tried to steal. 
We came here at once to tell Richard 
Dobson.” 

“Let his brother Arthur tell him. 
Richard is dead,” said Morgan, going 
on down the steps. “But I am_ not 
through with you people. Publicity is 
just as good now as it was before.” 

He got into an automobile and was 
driven away. 

“Something always happens to these 
moral consciences,” said Jed savagely. 
“You'll learn life some day, young fel- 
low. Now keep your mouth shut in- 
side here.” 


HE warden told us that Richard 

Dobson had died the night before. 
He had sustained a great shock the night 
he walked out of the penitentiary and 
was found on Mr. Sidney’s grounds. 
The adventure not only overtaxed him 
physically, but it had affected his imagi- 
nation. When the guards found him, 
after, the message from Hartley House, 
he was incoherent and in a fever. 

He never regained strength or ration- 
ality. He had been quiet at times, but 
at other times was in delirium. When 
delirious, he suffered chiefly from the 
delusion that he had seen his brother’s 
ghost where he had killed Arthur. 

He died slowly and in great misery, 
the warden said. His deliriums were 
anguished. 

“Now keep your mouth shut, you 
fool,” Jed said—by merely prodding 
me in the ribs. 

The warden was affected by the 
news of Mr. Sidney’s death. He re- 
membered him as the pleasant man who 
had called one day. It seemed to me 
that our visit, so shortly after Mr. Sid- 
ney’s death, must appear as a thing 
strangely without purpose to the war- 
den, but Jed was so apparently right in 








asking for silence at this time that I 
yielded to his prudential course. 

The right and wrong of the Dobson 
affair was in the grave. Our departure 


from the penitentiary was awkward, I. 


thought. The warden did not seem to 
find it so. 

On the way back Jed presented, vi- 
ciously, the sharp edges of our trouble. 

“You have that fellow Morgan to 
deal with,” he said. “If you are going 
to be moralistic, you will ruin the lives 
of two ladies who have trusted you. 
Morgan has to be bought. You are not 
doing anyone any hurt now. You are 
not keeping an innocent man in the 
penitentiary. You are not disturbing 
justice or defeating punishment. You are 
taking the surest means to the protec- 
tion of the innocent by bribing this 
man to silence.” 

Of all the obvious things I might 
have said to this man who for a long 
time had terrorized the Sidney house- 
hold, none seemed pertinent. They 
would have been imprecations and re- 
proaches. They would: have dealt with 
the past. He, as if he had a clean slate, 
was dealing with the future. It did 
Mrs. Sidney and Isobel no good to tell 
Jed that he had been a rascal and was 
unfit to advise. 

“If you go to Mrs. Sidney,” said 
Jed, “she will sacrifice herself and 
everybody else. Go to Miss Sidney and 
tell her that the family must pay Mor- 
gan twenty thousand dollars. He’ll 
want fifty thousand dollars. He’ll take 
twenty. Give it to him in five annual 
installments. At the end of five years 
he’ll be harmless. You and Miss Sid- 
ney will have established yourselves, and 
Morgan’s story will be a dried-up 
walnut.” 

The proposal was so repulsive that I 
did not answer Jed. He said a great 
deal more in a great deal of bitterness, 
chiefly against me and what he con- 
ceived to be my moralistic ideas. 


WHEN we had returned to Hartley 
House, Jed said: 

“Do at least one thing: ask Miss Sid- 
ney what she prefers.” 

I had no right and no inclination to 

make a decision which concerned the 
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family and not me. I did not want to 
speak to Mrs. Sidney—Jed was right: 
her conscience might permit only the 
answer which would expose the family 
to consequences. I spoke to Isobel. 

We compromised with Morgan. Jed 
again was right. Morgan wanted fifty 
thousand dollars. He took twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Isobel had been insistent. She had 
been impatient of any suggestion that 
there could be anything immoral or dan- 
gerous in such compromising. Feminine 
morals are selfishly protective of things 
near and dear. A generalized immo- 
tality, an unembodied immorality, is to 
women unimportant. It is less than un- 
important ; it is impossible ; it does not 


‘exist. This is a part of the instinct 


which nourishes and protects the infant. 

“T don’t understand you at all, John,” 
she said. “Is there any question in your 
mind that we ought to protect my 
father’s memory and my mother’s peace 
of mind? You admit that even now 
this man Morgan can wreck the things 
we hold dearest. You admit that a 
small payment can protect these things. 
You know that the one thing of which 
we have more than we need is money, 
and you admit that we are not doing 
any person any harm by using it to 
bribe this man Morgan.” 

Of course I had to give in. 


CHAPTER L 


R. SIDNEY was buried by 

the pool on a bitter afternoon 

when the snow creaked under- 
foot, and the sun, in a cold blue sky to 
the southwest above the hills across the 
river, could hardly be regarded as a 
warm and sustaining star. 

The servants were pallbearers—sad 
ones; and we had the chaplain from the 
penitentiary to read the service in the 
room Mr. Sidney had used. The sun 
came in the southwestern windows, and 
the canaries sang. Algol was afraid of ~ 
strangers and hid himself. Otherwise 
it was Mr. Sidney’s room. 

We carried the coffin the half-mile in 
the bitter cold to the grave which had 
been dug by the pool with mattocks 
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through the frozen earth. Mrs. Sidney 
took my arm but walked the distance 
bravely. Isobel went as if she were a 
clear-eyed Spartan girl accepting life 
without a quaver or whimper, upon the 
terms offered. We left the remains of 
our gracious gentleman there. 

So genial a man could not die. He 
still pervaded the house. He had im- 
pregnated it. His death could not de- 
stroy his influence. Even his room, his 
death-chamber, remained jovial; but 
Algol attached himself to Isobel and 
could not be parted from her. He went 
to her room that night. 


ECESSITY and delicacy both sug- 

gested that I go away for a while 
the following morning. It was neces- 
sary for me to establish myself in the 
city, in material and physical facts of 
lodging, and so forth, and delicacy inti- 
mated that I was an alien in the 
household upon a strangely fictitious 
standing. 

I went away in the early morning, 
leaving word that I would return in a 
day or two to say good-by. I came 
back the evening of the second day, by 
automobile from the city. I had been 
impelled to go back and had so far re- 
sisted the compulsion that I had missed 
train-time. Then the impulse reas- 
serted itself so irresistibly that I took 
an autonfobile for the forty-mile ride. 

Jed met me at the door. His cordial- 
ity was unforced. It was the dinner- 
hour. Jed suggested either some bis- 
cuits and sherry in my room or an 
omelet with mushrooms. Mrs. Sidney, 
he said, had been Spartan, but was in 
collapse. Miss Sidney was somewhere 
about—he did not know where. 

I did not .want anything to eat and 
went toward the library. Isobel was 
sitting there by the fire. 

I had often seen her thus before. It 
was one of the familiar pictures I 
should remember. There were prob- 
ably a half-dozen others—none better 
than this. 

She looked up as I entered. 

“T am glad you are back, John,” she 
said. 
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I could think only of a common- 
place. 

“TI did not intend to disturb you,” I 
said. ‘How is your mother?” 

“Utterly and happily stupefied,” said 
Isobel. “Her pain waits for her.” 

“And yourself ?” 

“I can’t find a tragedy in it,” she 
said. “I feel a sense of terrible but 
inevitable loss. I had reconciled myself 
to it. I can’t be a sentimental rebel 
against life. His life was happy to the 
end. He would hate us if we were 
morose. Please sit down, John.” 

I did, in a comfortable chair. 
looked at the fire. 

“T’ll be saying good-by to-morrow,” 
I said. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“T have made some arrangements. 
I'll build up a small practice. I may 
go to a small town. I think that would 
suit me. I haven’t the temperament for 
a city. It is chill.” 

“You have really set yourself back by 
coming here,” she suggested. 

“Possibly,” I admitted, “in purely 
material ways; but I have lived the 
wonder-time of my life here. The 
sacrifice was cheap.” 

“But it was a sacrifice.” 

“In a strictly pragmatic fashion, 
yes.” 

“You think of it as a sacrifice.” 

“T do not. I think of it as my real 
life. The rest of my existence will be 
the sacrifice.” 

“You are a simple sort of a person, 
John.” 

“T presume so. 
think otherwise.” 

“Where did you get your ideas of 
women, John?” 

“T have no ideas of women. I am 
not presumptuous or, in that fashion, 
egotistic.” 

“Ves, you are,” she said. 

“T don’t think you are right in say- 
ing that.” 

“You are presumptuous about me.” 

“Tam not!” I exclaimed in hurt 
pride. 

“You are,” she said. “You presume 
that F am not in love with you.” 


We 


I have no reason to 


THE END 








































By William Charles Lengel 


ILLUSTRATED 
BY RAY ROHN 


IEVERAL days after the most 

S recent Presidential contest, the 

| New York papers published a 
brief dispatch from the capital city of a 
far Western State, announcing the elec- 
tion of Daniel .Page as Governor. 
Danny Page, the head of a great com- 
monwealth! Why, I had known Danny 
Page! I hurried from one rews-stand to 
another, where periodicals from all the 
world are to be had, and finally found 
a paper from Danny’s State. There was 
his picture! His head was poised in the 
old self-confident, cocksure manner, and 
' his eyes looked out at one fearlessly. 
Flanking his likeness were the features 
of a beautiful, youthful woman. The 
caption under it read: “Mrs. Page, the 
First Lady of the State.” 

I had thought I wanted to read the 
story,—all about his election and about 
his remarkable career,—but I couldn’t— 
not just then, at least. The retrospec- 
tion it invited was too vivid for the in- 
trusion of this note of the present. 
Danny Page, a Governor! And the 
lovely creature,—the “First Lady of the 
State,”"—his wife! 

Danny had won a governorship! I 
wondered if fate and circumstance had 
combined to plague him in this, as they 
had joined forces in an earlier and, I 
venture to say, more important contest 
in his life. And I wondered if he had 
paced up and down, as he awaited the 
election returns, as he had nervously 





T-- tS ALSO THE INTENSELY 
INTERESTING STORY OF A 
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sitting in an open wi 
paraded the corridor outside of the Ven- 
ner School of Dramatic Art, one mem- 
orable night fifteen years ago. 

Fifteen years ago! How long a time 
it has been, yet how short a time it 
seems! I was a young newspaper re- 
porter consumed with the burning desire, 
as all young newspaper reporters are, 
to write a play. Knowing little of the 
mechanical workings of the stage or of 
the art of acting, I decided upon a sea- 
son at the Venner School of Dramatic 
Art as the easiest and best way of ac- 
quiring the knowledge I lacked. 

Even at that time, the school, under 
the capable direction of .Miss Miriam 
Marlin, a retired actress, had become an 
institution of note, and many of its 
graduates had won considerable success. 
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One evening—the school had been in 
session about a month—I was detained 
at the office and reached the studio quite 
late. As I hurried down the hall, I 
caught sight of Danny Page. He was 
hovering about the door, seeming to lack 
the courage to enter, just as a brave man 
hesitates irresolutely outside a dentist’s 
office. It was unlike Danny, because he 
was not lacking in courage. 

He was what the papers referred to 
as a “rising young lawyer.” While not 
a large man physically, he gave one the 
impression of great strength, particu- 
larly strength of character. His face— 
handsome is the word that describes it— 
expressed dogged determination. He 
had kindly gray-blue eyes and the great 
mass of brown hair so characteristic of 
the orator. . 

Our acquaintance was rather casual, 
but when he recognized me, he smiled 
with relief. “I’m certainly glad to see 
you, Bennett,” he said. “I was dreading 
the ordeal of going in there alone. 
Somehow I feel out of place—like a col- 
lege professor deciding to take a kin- 
dergarten course.” 

“Well, it’s not as bad as all that,” I 
assured him as I led the way into the stu- 
dio. I could not help speculating the 
reason for his presence. Then the 
thought suddenly came to me that a 
lawyer, in a way, must be an actor, and I 
thought that perhaps he had decided to 
enter Miss Marlin’s classes for the same 
consideration I had—for its aid to him 
in his particular career. 


WE entered the studio—a large, high- 
ceilinged room, with a raised plat- 
form, used as a stage, at one end—and 


found a rehearsal in progress. When 
the little piece was finished, Miss Mar- 
lin called us over to her. “Rehearsal 
was called for seven-thirty, Mr. Ben- 
nett,” she said. But while her remark 
was addressed to me, she looked at 
Page, to be certain that none of the force 
of her displeasure was lost on him. “Re- 
member,” she continued, “on the profes- 
sional stage you would be fined ten 
dollars for coming in late.” 

Page smiled his apdlogy; then his 
eyes wandered around the room as if 
looking for some one he knew. But his 
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search seemed unrewarded. Then I 
drew my second conclusion—the right 
one—that it was an affair of the heart 
which had drawn him to the Venner 
School of Dramatic Art. 

“Now we will rehearse ‘The Hat,’ ” 
announced Miss Marlin; and several of 
the members of the class who had been 
serving as an audience for the previous 
piece scampered for the stage. 

“I'd like to have you try the part of 
the husband, Mr. Page,” she added. 
“Mr. Bennett will lend you his book.” 

I preceded him to the wings; and it 
was I who first caught sight of Doris 
Southern, a quaint, lovable little person, 
sitting in an open window which over- 
looked the street. Doris was Miss Mar- 
lin’s particularly bright star. 

She was not more than eighteen; and 
because she was so tiny, she seemed even 
younger ; yet her determination and her 
ambition would have been sufficient to 
serve a person twice her ninety pounds. 

The light from a street-lamp cast fan- 
tastic, shadowy patterns over her face 
and hair; now and then the glint of 
her rich bronze curls gleamed in the 
semidarkness. She greeted me with a 
smile; but as she looked past me, her 
expression changed to one of utter aston- 
ishment. 

“Why, Danny Page! 
doing here?” she asked. 

Then I understood it all, or thought 
I did. Danny Page’s face was now 
radiant with happiness. 

She repeated her question. 

“Doesn’t my being here speak for it- 
self ?” he asked, 

“No,” she said. 

“I’m here for the same reason you 
are.” He ran his fingers through his 
hair and assumed an heroic pose. “I’m 
here to prepare myself for a career on 
the stage.” 

“Nonsense !”’ 
laughing. 

“Ves, that is nonsense,” he admitted. 
“Doris, don’t you know without my tell- 
ing you, why I am here? Don’t you 
know it is just to be near you?” 


What are you 


she exclaimed, half 


GHE turned and gazed out at the clat- 
tering arc-lamp on the street-corner. 
“You do love me, Danny, don’t you?” 
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she sighed softly. “I’m 
so sorry, because I don’t 
deserve it.” iN 
“Little sweetheart, Hi 
love seems an in- i 
expressive word ; Ht | ohn 
it doesn’t half ji il 
tell the feel- WA 
ing in my @&Pg Wij 
heart for 3 iff < 
you,” he whispered. : 
“Why wont you listen to mea 
Give up this idea of becoming an 
actress. I need you more than the stage 
does.” 
She reached up and placed her hands 
-on his shoulders and looked frankly into 
his eyes. “Danny boy, you would not 
think anything of me if I proved myself 


i 
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so weak as to give up my plans now. 
Promise me, once and for all, that you 
will not torment me by talking any more 
about it.” 
“But little girl, you don’t know 
what the stage is—what it means!” 
he cried in desperation. 


= 


what you fancy the stage to be,” she 
answered. “It is not as bad as you paint 
it; and don’t you know, Danny, that I 
can take care of myself?” 
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“But you do love me, don’t you, 
dear?” he pleaded. “And you will count 
on me if you ever need any help?” 

“Yes, Danny, I do love you,—more 
than I’m willing to admit,—and we shall 
always be great friends,” she smiled 
bravely. 

“And some day—” he began eagerly, 
a wave of hope in his fine eyes. 

“No,” she said positively, ‘‘let’s not 
deceive ourselves in that way, Danny. 
I’m going to put my whole heart and 
soul into my work; and I could never 
do that if I felt that at the slightest bit 
of discouragement, all I’d have to do 
would be to send you a telegram and 
you would come on the first train with a 
marriage license in your pocket.” 

Miss Marlin rapped on her table— 
the signal for the rehearsal of “The 
Hat” to proceed. Doris looked around 
to see if they were observed; then she 
whispered “Good night, Danny,” and 
she held up her lips temptingly. He 
bent down and kissed her, and the next 
moment she was gone. 

Danny read through his part in the 
play with little show of interest. He 
was visibly relieved when it was over 
and the class was dismissed for the 
evening. 

As we walked down the street to- 
gether, he complained bitterly: ‘That 
dramatic school works a great deal of 
harm and does little good.” 

“In what way?” I inquired. 

“Because it presents only the bright, 
easy, romantic and attractive aspects of 
theatrical life. Those underdeveloped, 
stage-struck youngsters have no idea of 
the dark Side: the hardships, the strug- 
gles, the bitterness—yes, and the vile- 
ness. The greater pity is that no one 
could make them believe there is any- 
thing except immediate success and 
wildly applauding audiences awaiting 
them. They are living a fanciful, rose- 
colored dream. Well, there will be a 
lot of disappointed ones and many an 
aching heart among them.” 


“TT seems to me that there are several 

talented people in the class,” I pro- 
tested, seeking to draw him out. “That 
little Southern girl, especially, ought to 
make good.” 
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“Make good! Make good! That’s 
it!” he cried. “That’s what Miriam 
Marlin tells her—that she will make 
good! Well, I know better. She will 
not be a success for the simple reason 
that she is not temperamentally fitted for 
the hard life of the stage. She doesn’t 
believe what I say, but she herself will 
prove that what I say is right.” 

“Then you don’t think that she is 
destined to become an actress?” I ven- 
tured. 

“No!” He. uttered the wor@ so em- 
phatically that there was no doubt of his 
conviction. “She is destined to become 
my wife.” 

“How are you going to prevent her 
going to New York?” I asked. 

He smiled at the sheer foolishness of 
my question. “I’m not going to attempt 
such a thing. It is possible to plead and 
argue with a woman up to a certain 
point ; beyond that it is dangerous even 
though you carry your point. Doris 
would never forgive me if I should per- 
suade her to give up her plans for what 
she calls a career, and it would always 
arise to mar our happiness. No, it is 
her right to have the opportunity to 
see what she can do. I’m not afraid of 
the outcome.” 

It was a brave and noble attitude; 
and by the time we parted company that 
night, I had conceived a great admira- 
tion for Danny Page; and my admira- 
tion grew as the days went on. He came 
to the dramatic school regularly just to 
be near Doris as much as possible; and 
more often than not, he would escort 
her home. On evenings when he did not 
accompany her home, we would go to 
the club for a game of billiards and dis- 
cuss his latest case, or the play I was 
attempting to write. 

We became very good friends; and 
when the time arrived for Doris to leave 
for New York, he asked me to go with 
him to the station to see her off. It was 
plain to perceive that he was laboring 
under considerable excitement and feared 
that. should he be alone with her, he 
would disregard his resolution and make 
a final plea for her not to leave him. 
As it was, when Doris was about to 
board the train, he took her in his arms 
and pressed her to him, crushing the 








huge bunch of roses he had sent her as 
a parting token. Then he turned away 
abruptly so as not to see her disappear 
from view as the train pulled out of 
the station, and it was I alone who saw 
the tender, wistful expression in her 
lovely eyes. It was meant for Danny, 
of course, and had he seen it, I’m sure 
he would have chartered a special engine 
to overtake her. 


HEN Doris arrived in 
New York, she engaged 
a room in an expensive hotel 
at a price quite beyond her 
means. She fancied there would 
be no difficulty in securing an en- 
gagement. She did not realize 
that hundreds of other young 
women were there for the same 
purpose. 
Day after day, Doris visited / 
the offices of the theatrical 
managers and the agencies 
on the list given her by Miss / 
Marlin. She rarely suc- / 
ceeded in gaining an inter- 
view with anyone except 
the office-boys, and these youthful 
individuals asked her to sign her 
name and address in a big book «J 
which each of them kept, and also ,.~ 
to state the kind of réle she 
wished to play. She soon began 
to realize that this was a mere 
formality, and that the chances 
for her obtaining an engage- 
ment were not so promising as 
she had anticipated. 
Her letters to Danny con- 
tained no hint of. her discourag- 


She was 


conscious 
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over the outer office, and for the first 
time he smiled in return. 

“Mr. Andrews wants to see you,” he 
said, and he went in to announce her. 

Judging from his appearance, no one 
would have taken Martin Andrews for a 
person having anything at all to do with 
theatricals. He was a benevolent, fa- 
therly-looking sort of individual, and 
when he bowed low to Doris and invited 
her to be seated, she could hardly be- 

lieve her ears. Such a thing 

as courtesy or consideration 
seemed quite unheard of in 
the world of the theater as she 
had come to know it thus far. 

“T’ve got an engagement for 
you, child,” said Mr. Andrews 

smilingly. 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” cried 
Doris, and the tears almost 
came. 

“Take my card to this hall on 
Forty-ninth Street,” he said, “and 
ask for Frank Barton. He is re- 
hearsing Billy Dawson’s ‘Just 
Girls,’ a big musical act, for 
vaudeville. He phoned in and 

asked me to send him a girl, so I 
waited for you to come in this 
morning.” 

The high hope which Doris had 
erected in her mind crashed to 

earth, and her voice trembled with 
disappointment. 

“Thank you so much, Mr. 
Andrews, but I couldn’t think 
of taking such a part. I want a 
dramatic réle, or—” 

“Yes, yes, I know, child,” he 
sympathized. “I have been do- 


eenly 


of her 
lack of attire. She 
stood embarrassed 


e 
ing experience; they were and ashamed. ing the best I could for you, but 
clever, cheery and optimistic this is a poor theatrical year; 
missives that gladdened his heart. and when times are bad, if -we can’t get 


Finally she moved from the expensive 
hotel to a fairly inexpensive boarding- 
house, and she made the rounds of the 
agencies with even greater determina- 
tion to succeed in her efforts. 

Her opportunity occurred unexpect- 
edly. She had quite by chance, looked 
into the office of Martin Andrews, a 
white-haired, gentle-faced, courteous 
gentleman who occupied two rooms in 
the Gotham Building. Doris smiled 
cheerily at the young man who presided 


what we want, the next best thing is to 
take what we can get. This engagement 
will give you a year of actual stage expe- 
rience, and that will be of great value, 
of course.” 

“Oh, but I’ve had a year’s experience 
in the Venner School of Dramatic Art, 
and-Miss Marlin said that that was 
worth at least two years on the stage,” 
said Doris. 

“Never tell anyone you attended a 
dramatic school,” smiled Mr. Andrews. 
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“They are regarded as quite a detriment ; 
how justly so, I can’t say. I would ad- 
vise you to: take this engagement. You'll 
have a few lines to speak, and I'll ar- 
range with Mr. Barton for you to under- 
study Jenny Reeves, who is to have the 
leading réle.” 


Eyes sat silent and bit her lips. to 
hold back the tears: that threatened. 
A month—even a week—before, she 
would not have hesitated a second to 
scorn such an offer. The very thought 
of a vaudeville musical comedy would 
have made her ill. She wondered at 
herself for even considering it now. 
Now—well, it seemed better than noth- 
ing. Almost anything would be better 
than the daily calls she made, only to 
hear the discouraging formula repeated 
at each place: “Nothing for you to- 
day.” And she was lonesome. Her 
slender supply of money was almost 
gone. 

Mr. Andrews divined what was pass- 
ing through her mind. He came over 
and laid his hand gently on her head. 

“Tt will be all right,” he assured her, 
“or I would not offer it to you. I’ll see 
to it that Frank Barton looks after 
you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Andrews. It’s not 
that so much ; I can look after myself. 
But my hopes were of such bigger 
things,” she whispered. 

“Yes, I know,” he sympathized. ‘Just 
keep your hopes of finer things, work 
hard and be patient.” 

“T’ll take the part,” she said finally. 
“Thank you very much.” 

“Good luck to you, little girl,’ said 
Mr. Andrews, holding open the door for 
her, and he bowed low to her as she 
passed out. 

Doris did not go to the hall immedi- 
ately. Instead, she continued on her 
round of calls, and it was not until she 
had visited the last place on her list that 
she turned her footsteps in the direction 
of the address which Mr. Andrews had 
written on his- card. 

What a strange sight met her gaze 
when she entered the hall! A number 
of girls in the most nondescript cos- 
tumes—some in blouses and short skirts ; 
ethers in sweaters and bloomers—were 
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in. the midst of a rehearsal. They were 
being instructed in a series- of dance- 
steps and gestures. by a graceful, athletic 
young man who seemed immensely: in- © 
terested in his. work, and tireless. In 
one: corner of the room a languid-look- 
ing youth was playing on an ancient 
piano. 

Doris stood in the doorway until the 
young man directing the rehearsal no- 
ticed her. He went over to where she 
was standing, and she handed him Mr. 
Andrews’ card. 

“Get lost on the way?” he inquired, 
his eyes twinkling good-humoredly. 
“Mr. Andrews said you left his office 
two hours ago.” 

“lm sorry,” said Doris. “I really 
didn’t understand that I was to come at 
once.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he laughed. 
“Mr. Andrews tells me that he is going 
to hold me responsible for you. I warn 
you that I’m a hard taskmaster. Are 
you willing to place yourself in my 
charge?” 

Frank Barton’s eyes were frank and 
sincere ; Doris: felt instinctively that she 
could trust him. ‘Yes,” she said, “I’m 
in your hands.” 

“Good!” said Barton. “Now you go 
over on the end and try to follow what 
the other girls do.” 

He was very patient with her, despite 
the fact that she made a lot of mistakes 
due to her nervousness. But she gained 
confidence after a while when she dis- 
covered that she was not more stupid 
than some of the girls who had been re- 
hearsing for several days. 


WHILE they were repeating a par- 

ticularly difficult movement for 
the fifth or sixth time, a dark, foreign- 
looking man, fascinatingly handsome 
after a fashion, came in and watched 
them with an air of professional criti- 
cism. Doris saw Frank Barton nod to 
him, and the girl dancing next to her 
whispered that the newcomer was. Billy 
Dawson. 

When they had completed the prac- 
tice, Dawson: drawled: ‘“You on the end 
—what’s your name?”’ And he looked at 
Doris. 

“Miss Southern,” she told him. 











“Well, 
avoided the ‘‘Miss,” and Doris winced, 
—‘you don’t get it at all. Now watch 


Southern,”—he — studiously 


me.” With the utmost simplicity he 
skipped lightly and gracefully as he 
counted: “one, two, three; one, two, 
three; one, two, three.” 

“Now you try it,” he commanded. 

Doris, self-conscious, and more nerv- 
ous than ever, failed in her effcrt; and 
Dawson shook his head disparagingly. 
“No, no, that wont do; come, I’ll do it 
with you.” 

He placed his arm lightly about her 
waist. She shrank from his touch, but 
he only laughed easily. Then he 
counted, ‘fone, two, three,” and they exe- 
cuted the steps together. 

“Ah, that’s better,” he encouraged. 
“Now once more.” He began to sing 
a snatch of melody from the act, and 
the pianist furnished an accompaniment. 
Doris caught the real sense and rhythm 
of the movement, and now danced with 
the freedom and abandon which the 
music demanded. Suddenly Dawson 
lifted her from the floor and whirled 
her through the air; then, as suddenly, 
he set her feet on the floor—and kissed 
her. 

The girls laughed. They regarded 
Doris as unusually lucky to be chosen 
for such personal attention from the 
producer of the act. Blushing, mortified 
and ashamed, Doris freed herself from 
Dawson’s grasp; and burying her face 
in her hands, she sank to the floor and 
sobbed aloud. 

Frank Barton came over and lifted 
her up. “Don’t cry,” he said. ‘“Noth- 
ing like that will ever happen again.” 
Then he went over and talked earnestly 
with Dawson. 

Back in her room a few hours later, 
Doris sat down to write. “Oh, Danny,” 
she began, “‘it is awful ; it is even worse 
than you told me it would be. The men 
are beasts !” 

Then she thought of Mr. Andrews 
and Frank Barton, who had both been 
so gentle and considerate, so she de- 
stroyed the sheet she had commenced to 
write. On a fresh page she began a 
letter that began: “Oh, Danny dear, 
just think of it! I have an engagement! 
A real engagement at last!” And there 
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followed ten closely written pages, each 
of them bubbling over with enthusiastic 
expression. 

Danny let me read it. How blind 
love truly is! How suspiciously pathetic 
was that enthusiasm of forced gayety. 
I saw the choked-back tears that filled 
the spaces between the lines. He only 
gloried in what he imagined to be her 
triumph as she had set it down, black on 
white. ' 


“TUST GIRLS” was a large and elabo- 

rate production for a vaudeville act. 
By dint of constant rehearsal, it was 
slowly molded to something approach- 
ing perfection. The setting was gor- 
geous, the dance-numbers, clever; and 
the songs were tuneful. The girls in 
the cast were all young, and many of 
them, beautiful. The production was 
an assured success even before its initial 
performance. 

Doris stood in the wings on the first 
night, attired in her costume for the 
opening chorus. She wore a charming 
French baby’s frock that fell in an al- 
most straight line to her knees. Just 
above the wide hem was a puffed band 
of wide pink silk ribbon. In the low- 
cut Dutch neck, pink baby-ribbon was 
drawn. Her hair, in ringlet curls, was 
caught in back by an immense pink bow. 
She wore little black dancing pumps, and 
the delicate pink half-stockings failed 
to reach her knees by many inches. 
She was keenly conscious of her lack 
of attire. She stood embarrassed and 
ashamed. 

But this was only the beginning. 
When the first number was finished, she 
would run to the dressing-room, and the 
French frock, loosened, would fall to 
her feet, revealing her in short knicker- 
bockers without the protection of skirts. 
The ribbon removed from her hair, and 
a cap thrust carelessly upon her head, 
she would sally forth as a young lad. 
Later still, even the “knickers” would 
go, and a pair of filmy gauze wings 
transformed her into a stage butterfly. 
And to think that she was to go out 
there before all those people! 

“Make good!” She repeated Miriam 
Marlin’s phrase over and over. She 
wondered what Miss Marlin would think 
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were she to see her now. And Danny! 
“Make good !” 


fr RANK BARTON lived up to his 
promise. He appointed himself 
Doris’ champion and protector. He 


fulness warded off 

many an unpleasant 

incident. . 
In his guardianship, 

Frank Barton was ably 

assisted by Jenny Reeves, 

the leading mem- 

ber of the cast, 

for whom Do- 

ris was wunder- 


considerably 

older than Do- 

ris, though on 

the stage one 

would never im- 

agine it. She was a small blonde, a 
bundle of nerves during the perform- 
ance; but afterward, she was just a 
timid little woman of thirty-five, and 
now her greatest joy was in mothering 
Doris. In each city where they played, 
they occupied the same room at the 


v« 
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hotel; and before the season was very 
far advanced, they had become quite at- 
tached to each other. In fact, Doris 
was the “baby” of the entire company. 
The girls seemed to recognize the fact 
that she really was not one of 
them—that she -was clearly 
out of place. At first they 
 % had teased her and poked 
a fun at her, until they came 
to realize that her un- 
sophistication was n0 

pose. 

But Doris was not so 
stupid that she did not 
understand the loose un- 
ONE conventionality 


lives of many of the performers; she 
could not help overhearing language 
that made her ears burn and her face 
glow red with shame; and she could not 
fail to see the lack of respect accorded 
certain of her associate performers, and 
the free and easy familiarity with which 














certain kinds of men regarded them. 
Sometimes it was hard for her to smile 
when she was on the stage; it was not 
a true smile; her heart was too heavy 
for that. 

Back home when Doris’ letters 
reached Danny’s desk, the wheels of law 
and industry, so far as he was con- 
cerned, stood still. He would carry 
her messages in his pocket and hunt 
me up just to have the pleasure of read- 
ing aloud to me some of the clever pas- 
sages which they contained. 


"THEN , early in March, when Doris 
had been gone nearly eight months, 
he rushed in on me one day, holding a 
letter out for me to read. In his eyes 
was a happier light than I had seen in 
them for many a day. So that he would 
be able to address her letters properly, 
Doris always mailed him a list of the 
names of the cities in which “Just 
Girls” was to appear for the ensuing 
two weeks. The note he gave me, 
read: 

Detroit, March 15-21, Majestic Theater. 
Chicago, March 22-28, Majestic Theater. 

I looked at him inquiringly ; and be- 
fore making any sort of answer, he 
danced around the room. 

“Well?” I said. 

“Chicago’s just a night’s ride, and 
I’m going to run up there Friday night, 
the twenty-sixth, and spend Saturday 
and Sunday with Doris. And don’t be 
surprised, old man, if I shouldn’t come 
home alone.” 

Chicago was in the grip of a spring 
blizzard the day he arrived. The driv- 
ing wind whipped the sweeping snow up 
one way and then back again. He had 
luncheon in the depot restaurant; and 
then, it being matinée-time, he took a 
taxi to the theater. He arranged for a 
seat in the balcony. 

Finally the transparent boxes flashed 
the letter H, and H on the program was 
“Just Girls.” The orchestra played a 


lively air, and when the curtain ascend- 
ed, a lot of little girls, all dressed alike 
in French frocks, sang the opening song 
with affected, childlike voices. 

Could this be the production Doris 
was in, Danny wondered. Then he saw 
her. 


When the song was finished, sev- 
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eral of the girls danced to the back of 
the stage. The tiniest one of them all 
stepped out and announced: ‘Here 
comes the Princess.” It was Doris; 
Doris—in a dress that barely reached 
her knees! Danny could hardly believe 
his eyes. At first he was sick with 
dismay ; he had never imagined her do- 
ing this sort of thing. Then he found 
comfort in the fact that he had come 
in time to claim her, to take her away 
from the stage for all time. And how 
charming and beautiful she was! 

The performance over, Danny found 
his way to the street. The wind 
had subsided somewhat, but snow was 
falling so heavily as to be almost blind- 
ing. Danny buttoned his overcoat 
closely about his neck and pulled down 
his hat. Two girls, arm in arm, came 
hurrying down the semidarkened and 
snow-swept alley-entrance to the stage- 
door. As they came into the light, Dan- 
ny stepped forward and raised his hat. 
The girls started back in surprise ; then 
Doris recognized him. 

“Oh, Danny!” she cried, and in full 
view of Jenny Reeves and the few re- 
maining stragglers from the theater, she 
rushed into Danny. Page’s stalwart arms, 
kissed him, and burying her head in his 
great wet coat, she wept tears of ex- 
cited joy. 


ENNY pretended to have another en- 

gagement, and hurried away to leave 
the lovers alone. They trudged along 
the snow-swept streets, entirely oblivious 
of the slush under their feet or the storm 
that raged about them. Across the Rush 
Street bridge, miles away down on Lin- 
coln Parkway, they found a cozy little 
tea-room, faintly aglow with soft lights. 
Over in one corner, seemingly apart 
from all the world, they had dinner to- 
gether; but they hardly touched their 
food. They just sat and looked at each 
other and smiled through eyes that were 
a bit moist, and it was ever so late when 
Doris remembered that she was a mem- 
ber of the chorus in “Just Girls,” and 
was obliged to say every evening, at 
eight minutes past ten: “Oh, here 
comes the Princess!” And so they 
rushed away. Doris barely managed to 
reach the theater in time for the act. 
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Danny viewed the performance 
again; then he waited outside while 
Doris hurried into her street-clothes. 
She joined him in a few minutes and 
slipped her arm affectionately within 
his 


“Oh, you looked so sweet!” he said, 
pressing her hand. 

This was the very comment she had 
hoped he would refrain from voicing. 
It hurt! A sense of shame swept over 
her as she thought of her abbreviated 
costume. She did not wish Danny to 
think of her in that way, but she could 
not help adding bitterly: ‘Yes, partic- 
ularly in that ‘Butterfly’ scene?” 

“Yes, yes,” he agreed, not detecting 
the irony in her tone, “I never knew you 
were so lovely.” 

She was sick at heart. The joy of 
seeing him and the pleasure of his com- 
pany were almost gone. 

“Where shall we go for a bit of sup- 
per?” he asked. 

“Oh, I’m so tired, Danny, I really 
don’t care to go any place.” Then, be- 
cause he looked so disappointed, she 
suggested: “I'll tell you what let’s do: 
we can get a few sandwiches and take 
‘em up to the room. Jenny will be 
along soon, and we can have a little 
party of our own. It will be much 
better than a noisy restaurant.” She did 
not feel that she had the strength to 
stand the atmosphere of forced gayety 
of a large public dining-place just now. 

Danny bécame enthusiastic and 
agreed at once to her proposal. They 
stopped and made their purchases, and 
after reaching the apartment at the 
hotel, Doris drew out, from one corner 
of the room, a tiny table and spread 
the cover. 

“Now, Danny,” she commanded, 
“you sit over there by the light and 
glance over this magazine, and don’t you 
dare look round until I say you may.” 

A few minutes later, she stood before 
him. She had donned a silken lounging 
gown which she was accustomed to slip 
on at night after returning from the 
theater. This was his Doris—a Doris 
of the home—his home and hers. No 
longer was she the “Butterfly” girl of 
the stage. She was his bride-to-be. 
How entrancingly beautiful she was! 
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He felt that he had never really loved 
her so deeply before... Never would he 
permit her to go back to the stage. He 
rose from his chair, took her in his arms 
and crushed her slender figure to him, 
while he tried to give expression to the 
love that was pent up within him. 


D2°ks struggled to free herself. 

Then she sprang from him with 
strength born of the moment. Could 
this be his idea of love—this unre- 
strained liberty he had taken? Could 
this be the noble; big-hearted Danny 
she had loved and whose memory she 
had cherished ? 

His unfortunate voicing of his admi- 
ration for her as: she appeared on the 
stage in her abbreviated and revealing 
costume burned in letters of fire on her 
brain. Her face was livid as she stood 
with her little fists clenched, and she 
glared at him, dismayed. Danny, com- 
pletely at a loss to understand her ac- 
tions, took a step toward her. 

“Go away! Go away!” she cried. 
She ran to the door and opened it. 
Danny mechanically followed and at- 
tempted to reason with her, but she 
would not listen. 

“Don’t talk te me!” she cried. 
away, quickly! I never want to see 
you again! Never!’ 

When he paused just outside the door, 
he moistened his dry lips and tried to 
speak. She closed the door quickly and 
locked it. 

When Jenny Reeves returned a few 
minutes later, she found a little mass of 
sobbing, sighing humanity, cuddled 
among the pillows on the divan. 

Danny Page walked for miles and 
miles along the lake that night. What 
had he done? He asked himself over 
and over again. What had the stage 
done to Doris? 

He called Doris on the telephone the 
next morning, but Jenny answered and 
said that Doris would not speak with 
him. 

“Just one little word,” 
Danny. 

Then he heard Doris’. sweet voice, 
and his heart leaped. 

“T have just come to the phone to say 
good-by to you, Danny,” she said. Her 


“Go 


pleaded 








voice was calculated to be calm, but the 
sobs she choked down reached him. 

“Oh, Doris, don’t say that! 
can’t mean it!” he cried. 

“Yes, Danny, I do mean it; and it 
hurts me more than it can ever hurt you. 
It is not altogether your fault; I ex- 
pected too much of you—that’s all. My 
estimate of you was too big; good-by, 
Danny.” 

“No! No!” cried Danny. Then he 
heard the click of the receiver as it was 
replaced on the hook, and he turned 
away, his heart numb with pain. 

For Doris, this meant the end; the 
end of her dream of love, of her only 
romance. She turned from the tele- 
phone and groped her way to a chair. 
Jenny came over and tried to comfort 
her. 

“Oh, I loved him so much, and he 
has disappointed me so terribly!” said 
Doris. 

“Oh, child,” sympathized Jenny, “‘it’s 
all in your own imagination. I’m afraid 
the stage has only warped your mind. 
You are misjudging him cruelly. He 
does respect you. He loves you, and 
his love is pure and good. Don’t spoil 
your future and your life as I have mine. 
You are wronging him and wronging 
yourself.” 

“Ves, yes, I suppose I am,” sobbed 
Doris, “but it is too late to do anything 
now.” 


You 


fh aad saw two performances of 

“Just Girls” that Sunday. It was 
a horrible mockery—the living of an 
awful dream. He sat in silence for a 
moment after the curtain fell; it seemed 
to shut him out, as if the other side be- 
longed to a world apart from the one 
he knew. Then he left the theater and 
hurried back to his hotel to pack his be- 
longings, so as to catch the midnight 
train for home. How different all this 
was from his fond hopes! He had 
thought that Doris would be going back 
with him—that she would be Mrs. 
Daniel Page. Now— 

A great lump rose in his throat, and 
he clenched his teeth. He went to the 
window and raised the curtain. 

Then his eyes were arrested by a great 
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electric sign. ‘Illinois Central Station,” 
it read. He suddenly recalled that the 
“Just Girls” company was to take the 
train for St. Louis from there at mid- — 
night. 

Oh, if he could have one more sight 
of Doris before they took their separate 
paths, perhaps forever. He glanced at 
his watch. It was fifteen minutes to 
twelve. In little more time than it re- 
quires to tell, he was in a taxicab speed- 
ing for the station. 

The members of “Just Girls” came 
trooping in and climbed aboard the 
waiting train, but Doris was not among 
them. Then he saw her, walking slow- 
ly, clinging to the arm of Jenny 
Reeves. Her eyes were cast downward, 
and she seemed dejected in spirit and in 
body. 

A moment or two and the brakemen 
shouted their last “All aboard!” Jenny 
had preceded Doris to the steps lead- 
ing to the car, but as she mounted the 
first one, she turned and surveyed the 
platform. Then her eyes caught sight 
of Danny Page, and glorious tears of 
happiness came into her eyes. 

“Thank God!” she whispered half 
to herself. Then she gave Doris a 
gentle sort of push. Danny leaped for- 
ward and Doris found herself grasped 
from behind. Before she could make 
an outcry, the brakemen had waved 
their lanterns, the train started, jerked 
and pulled out on its long run to St. 
Louis. Now Doris lay passive in Danny’s 
arms and smiled happily into his eyes. 

At the risk of her life, Jenny Reeves 
stood on the lower step of the Pullman 
and flung one of her dainty slippers 
back at them. With one arm still about 
Doris as if afraid she might run away, 
Danny picked up the little slipper; but 
before putting it into his pocket, he 
pressed it tenderly to his lips. 


FRat was fifteen years ago. Now 

I shall read this paper from the 
far West, because it tells of the election 
of the Honorable Daniel Page as Gov- 
ernor of a great commonwealth, and be- 
cause beside his picture is the beautiful 
likeness of Doris Southern, the First 
Lady of the State. 






































The Day of the Dog 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


Inwy [ith an amused but approving 
W | smile Phillips, at his office 
i] desk, reread an engraved card 
that had arrived by the morn- 
ing mail. 
BRICK CHAPELLI 
Moror-cAR DETECTIVE 


“Artz Work GUARANTEED” 
Rear 933 Monson St. ‘Phone Blue 2112 


“Motor-car Detective?” Very good! 
Heaven knew that in those days there 
was need for such an expert. Hadn't 
Phillips himself regained his Black 
Prince roadster by only the most decisive 
action? So now, attracted, as ever, to 
whatever was new in motordom, he told 
his stenographer that he was “called 

t,” put on his hat, and postponing 
more sordid business, went—an indul- 
gence fully warranted in a motor, golf 
and angler enthusiast. 

Fortunately (Phillips’ car being at 
the detention hospital with some mys- 
terious ailment or other) No. 933 Mon- 
son Street was within easy walking dis- 
tance. It was a small, yellow cottage, 
set well back from the front property- 
line. Im the rear, at the end of a dirt 
driveway, was a frame story-and-a-half 


garage. 

Nobody was visible; bnt as Phillips 
sidled about uncertainly, a voice hailed 
him briskly from overhead. 

“Hello yourself! What's the trouble? 
Climb aloft.” 

He obediently stumped up the steep 
Stairway leadirg to the half second-story. 
In an old office-chair in the one room, 
his feet elevated on the drop-leaf of a 
home-made wall-desk, was sitting a wiry, 
genial youth. He had turned his shrewd 
face, in greeting, and Phillips was 
struck (as on a previous occasion, when 
the Black Prince was in jeopardy) with 
its opposing characteristics: the gener- 


ous Irish mouth and the pugged nose ; 
outstanding, inquisitive ears and homely 
flatness of freckled features; and, con- 
troverting them, those full, mobile lips 
and those glowing brown eves—beautiful 
eyes! All, understand, beneath a curly 
thatch of brilliant auburn that ap- 
proached real Titian. Much might have 
been anticipated from the Irish-Italian 
name, but scarcely details so pronounced. 

His garb was picturesque old cordu- 
roys of the burnt umber shade that artists 
love, albeit in this case somewhat 
splotched with machine-grease. 

“Saw you coming,” said Brick. 

“Yes,” said Phillips. “I don’t know 
whether you remember me. Phillips, the 
man with the Black Prince car?” 

“Sure I remember you,” encouraged 
Brick. “Haven’t lost it again, have you?” 

“No,” laughed Phillips; “I’m still 
running the Black Prince, except when 
they’re doing something to it in the 
garage. But I just got one of your an- 
nouncement cards, so I thought I’d drop 
around.” 

“That’s right,” praised Brick boyishly. 
“Sit down and maybe we’ll hatch out a 
scheme to catch some of these motor- 
pirates.” 

He evidently had been reading the 
motor manufacturer’s catalogue which 
he held in his shapely if grimy hand. 
The pigeonholes of the desk were 
stuffed with other catalogues and pam- 
phiets. A filing cabinet stood beside the 
desk. The board walls of the room 
were hung with various charts and blue- 
prints illustrative of motor-car amat- 
omies. In a corner by a window was 
a drafting table (also of home manu- 
facture) hinged to the wall, with a stool 
before it, and upon it a litter of drafting 
utensils surmounted by a battered old 
derby hat, the brim of which had been 
trimmed away to a grotesque visor effect. 
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The remaining article of furniture 
was an ancient deep-seated, high-back 
easy-chair, whose once gayly upholstered 
interior had been reinforced by a der- 
elict automobile cushion. Phillips rather 
cautiously essayed the chair’s embrace, 
and found that the cushion and the 
curves fitted him admirably. 

“How’s the motor-detective business ?” 

“Booming. So you got my card, did 
you? I didn’t reach the /’s till last 
evening. I’m going right down through 
a list of all the car owners in the county.” 

“Aren’t you putting on considerable 
style, with engraved announcements?” 
bantered Phillips. 

“Huh? Good advertising!’ defended 
the genial Brick, his brown eyes narrow- 
ing. “Those cards are me, see? I’m a 
classy detective.” 

“Any results yet?” 

“Prospects. And here’s 
Hear it?” 


another. 


H® straightened and indicated the 
open front window. Following his 
lead Phillips also looked out. A car 
had halted, with raucous energy, before 
the yard; and already a stubby, bow- 
legged man of prosperous appearance 
had dismounted, and accompanied by a 
black cocker spaniel, was entering the 
driveway—dubiously eying the premises 
and a card that he held in his hand. 

“Hello below,” hailed Brick in his 
independent fashion. “Walk up.” 

“I’m looking for the sender of this 
card, Brick somebody, er—motor-car de- 
tective,” he called querulously. 

“Right,” encouraged Brick. “Look 
no further but walk up. Stairs inside.” 
_ Somewhat dazed, the stubby man en- 
tered the garage, and presently his heavy 
feet could be heard ascending the stairs. 

“T’ll leave you, then,” proffered Phil- 
lips, rising; but Brick opposed. 

“Naw, stick around,” he bade. “I 
may need you. Two may work better 
than one. Ina hurry?” 

“Not a bit.” 

The man arrived, and so did his 
spaniel—both curious. 

“The motor-car detective?” questioned 
the man, out of breath, with an inquir- 
ing glance that embraced Phillips and 


Brick impartially. 
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“There he is,” directed Phillips, nod- — 
ding toward the smiling Brick. 

“The name—it's a little puzzling,” 
alleged the man, surveying Brick. 
“You're Mr. Chapelli?” 

“Half Irish and half Dago,” genially 
informed Brick. “Take a chair. Lost 
something ?” 

“Nothing but a car,” confesand the 
man, and he sank, with a grunt, into the 
easy-chair that Phillips had politely ex- 
changed for the stool. He cast an in- 
quisitive, appraising look about the room. 
The black cocker industriously sniffed 
here and there, acquainting himself with 
new objects. 

“What make?” Brick was businesslike. 

“A Ford roadster, model 1915,” said 
the man. 

“Any other description?” 

“Oh, yes. I’ve brought the ad’ I’ve 
been running.” And he fumbled in his 
vest pocket. “My name’s Norcraft.” 

“Got you,” quoth Brick. “Stolen. 
Cigar salesman’s body on behind. Li- 
cense number 157299; engine number 
613722; factory number 635843; 
Eclipse non-skids on rear, Speedwell 
smooth-treads on front—left hand a non- 
skid worn smooth. Steering wheel 
wrapped with tire tape. Electric lights 
from magneto, Cut-out. Floor throttle. 
What else?” 

“T declare, young man !” exclaimed his 
client admiringly. ‘You've a great head. 
How’d you remember?” 

“My face is Irish and my head’s Dago, 
I told you,” grinned Brick. “Drawer F, 
for Ford, cross-reference WV for Nor- 
craft, in the filing cabinet; see? Ad’ 
in envelope Number 1. This it?” And 
opening an envelope extracted from a 
desk pigeonhole labeled “1I—5,” ‘he 
passed a clipping to his client. 

“What’s the serial number of those 
tires ?” 

“Hanged if I know. Bought * em all 
up and down the Coast. Why?” 

“They'll be off the car, anyway; but 
I might run onto them on some other 
car, and so get a line. Your car’s been 

ne three days. What’ve you done?” 

“Well, the police have wired, in all 
directions. They wired that same day— 
same hour, in fact.” 

“What did they wire?’ 
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“License number, engine number and 
factory number.” 

“There aint no such thing any more, in 
one animal,” grinned Brick. “Like the 
man said when he saw the elephant.” 

“But the engine number — that’s 
stamped on. They couldn’t change that, 
could they?” demanded the: man. 

“Sure, Mike! Sand it off, hammer it 
down, change a ‘3’ to an ‘8,’ or a ‘5’ to 
an ‘8’, or a ‘9’ to a ‘0’—restencil the 
whole thing, if they wanted to. The 
factory number’s a bigger cinch; any 
mechanic can change a factory plate. 
And as for the license tags—aw, there’s 
nothin’ to it. Tags are plenty. Sup- 
posing you came across your car, with 
numbers all changed—would you know 
it?” 

“T should rather think I would! I'd 
know it by a dent in the front of the 
radiator. Forgot to mention that dent.” 

“Did you ever measure the location of 
the dent?” 

“No sir. Why should I?” 

“So you could find the spot where the 
dent used to be,” cheerfully responded 
Brick. 

“T’d know her by a scratch on the 
tool-box, then,’ asserted the man, de- 
fensively. 

“Enamel’s cheap,” retorted Brick. 
“Tool-box! What size tool-box ?” 

“Oh, a regular Ford tool-box.” 

“Huh! What style floor-throttle d’you 
have?” 

“Regular Ford throttle; they put it 
on for me at the agency.” 

“Huh! Ford cut-out too, I suppose.” 

“Of course.” 


LL these items Brick noted down on 
a card extracted from the card in- 
dex. 

“Horn?” 

Vee” 

“What kind?” 

“Electric.” 

“Speedometer ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Those 1915 Fords weren’t equipped 
with speedometers, were they? All of 
them ?” 

“No, but I bought one.” 

“What make?” 

“Oh, regular Ford—Stewart, I guess.” 
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“What number ?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“Gee whiz! But I’d like to steal a 
Ford,” sighed Brick. ‘Beats taking pen- 
nies from a blind man. How was her 
motor? How’d she run?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Sure—but I’m not wanting to buy 
her. What do you mean by ‘perfectly’ ?” 

“Well, she’d climb anything on high.” 

“You'd know the motor by the feed, 
would you?” 

“Why—yes, certainly.” 

“How far’d she been driven?” 

“About sixteen thousand miles.” 

“Any replacements ?” 

“None whatever, except the cut-out 
cable.” 

“Who replaced it?” 

“T did.” 

“Used a piece of braided 
clothesline, I bet,’’ accused Brick. 

“T’ll_ be switched!” ejaculated the 
man. “How’d you guess?” 

“T didn’t guess; I knew,” grinned 
Brick. “They all do it. But that stuff’s 
no good; it frays on the pulley—isn’t 
flexible enough. What’d vou cut it with: 
hatchet or your wife’s kitchen scissors ?” 

“Hatchet,” said the man, smiling rue- 
fully. ‘Tried the scissors, though, but 
they weren’t strong enough.” 

“Hacked it, did you?” accused Brick. 
“Hit twice in three places; and then it 
came off ragged. Got the other piece ” 

“Ves sir. Put it in the tool-box, for 
emergency. Always like to have some 
wire around.” 

“Well, maybe we can match ends. 
What faults did she have?” 

“Who? That car? None, sir. The 
truest little car you ever drove, or I 
either.” 

“Of course,” grinned Brick. “They 
all are. But what did she do that you 
wouldn’t think necessary to speak of if 
you were anxious to sell her to your 
brother-in-law ?” 

‘““‘W-well,” answered the man, half 
sheepishly, ‘clutch bothered me a little, 
once in a while. Seemed to slip, a 
trifle, on a hard pull in low, or on a 
stiff grade—that is, until I got started 
well. A bolt worked loose. But I 
could tighten it up, easy.” 

“What with?” pursued Brick. 


wire 
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“Pair of pliers and screw-driver.” 

“Sure,” grinned Brick. “A pair of 
pliers and a screw-driver is repair kit 
enough. How were the rattles?” 

“Oh, a few—no more than to be ex- 
pected.” 

“Lamps loose?” 

“Side-lamps were shaken up a little, 
over bad roads. But I sort of shimmed 
them with rubber from an old inner 
tube.” 

“What color tube—red or gray?” 

“Red.” 

“Make ?” 

“Old Atlas, I think. Don’t expect 
to identify a car by a rubber shim, do 
you? All red rubber shims look alike.” 

“Not to a microscope. You try two 
makes of tubes, and see.” 

“And the tail-lamp I shimmed with 
a piece of leather.” 

“What kind of leather?’ pursued 
Brick patiently. “Black or tan shoe?” 

“Shoe!” exploded the man. He 
laughed. “Well, you’re right again. It 
was a shoe. I guess you do some home 
repairing yourself, eh? But it wasn’t 
black or tan; it was buckskin.” 
(“Pshaw!” muttered Brick, chagrined. 
“Ought to have thought of that.”’) “You 
see,’ continued the man, in a burst of 
confidence, “I’m a handy fellow. I love 
to tinker. That’s why I’d like to get my 
old car back again. She was just at the 
point where I knew how to do for her. 
But that other boat, out in front,’”—he 
indicated,—‘‘she’s strange to me. And 
this dog, he was fond of the old car too, 
you bet.” 

“Likes to joy-ride, does he?” queried 
Brick, finishing his notations. 

“Crazy about it. He’d be in the 
house asleep, when I had the old car; 
and let me so much as drive past, and 
up he’d jump and run to the window. 
Seemed to know. Smelled me, maybe. 
Doesn’t seem to care so much about this 
other car—and I don’t blame him. It’s 
the limit, but it’s the best I could pick 
up, in a pinch.” 

“Where'd you get it?” 

“Oh, a fellow drove ’round with it, 
day after my ad’ appeared—offered it 
cheap and I took it. Had to have a 
car to cover my territory. I was losing 
business. But I’m going to junk it and 
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get something better, if I don’t find my 
own car.” 

“What’s the matter with it?” 

“Matter!” And the man snorted. 
“That outfit’s not even worth a Ford joke. 
It’s nothing but a mess of rattles put 
together with stove bolts. Thumps and 
pounds and jingles and wont scarcely 
run downhill. I hate to ask my dog 
to ride in it with me, but he’s game.” 

“You didn’t make much extra noise 
when you pulled up in front,’ com- 
forted Brick. “Let’s go down and take 
a look at it.” 


PASSING the drafting table, Brick 
snatched up his ridiculous derby and 
clapped it on his auburn thatch. 

“Can think better with this on,” he 
observed half apologetically. “Sort of 
a thinking cap—see? How long have 
you had that car?” he asked as they 
clumped downstairs, the dog following. 

“Since yesterday afternoon. Fellow 
brought it around in the morning, and 
I had him fix it over a bit.” 

“How ?” 

“Well, I needed a delivery body be- 
hind—understand ?—a _ salesman’s box 
similar to what I’d been using. He 
hustled one up. ’Tisn’t quite as large as 
the other and painted different, but he’d 
been so accommodating I took the car. 

“Get a bill of sale?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Guarantee ?” 

“Nope—no guarantee. He said he 
wasn’t a dealer. Owned the car and 
wanted to be rid of it. Claimed he’d 
make good if anything proved wrong 
while I was trying it out; but I didn’t 
get any other guarantee at the price— 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars.” 

“Huh!” commented Brick. 

The fore door was open; as they ap- 
proached the car, the black cocker trotted 
ahead and leaped in, to sit in the seat 
after a few preliminary sniffs, and pant 
there expectantly. 

“Dog likes it,” volunteered Phillips. 

“Yes sir. He’s daffy on machines. 
Car seems to suit him, as long as it goes. 
First thing he did, when the fellow drove 
up, was to run out and get in.” 

Brick professionally circuited it, ap- 
praising. 
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“Touched up with paint and varnish,” 
he criticised. ‘Poor job, too. All these 
quick-driers look bum.” 

“They sure do,” admitted the man. 
“Go ahead ; you can’t hurt my feelings.” 

“Did your old car have seat-covers?” 

“No. Ought to have had. Buster 
wore the seat thin with his toe-nails. 
The fellowsaid he threw these covers in.” 

“Did you look at the upholstery?” 

“Yes. It’s pretty good.” 

“Electric lights ?” 

“Sure—off the magneto. I can’t 
bother to get out with a match when I’m 
in a hurry. It has about the same equip- 
ment my old car had.” 

Brick glanced around inside the car, 
raised the hood and inspected the engine 
—rubbed his finger contemplatively 
across the engine number, wiped the 
finger, in absent-minded fashion, on his 
corduroys. 

“Think I got my money’s worth?” 
queried the man. 

“Let’s start her up,” proposed Brick. 

“All right. Climb in and try her out. 
I’ll twist her for you. Here, Buster!” 

“Leave him in, if you want to.” For 
Buster evinced strong inclination to stay 
where he was. 

“No, he'll bother you, if I’m not 
along.” 

Buster jumped out; Brick entered. 
The man twisted the engine, which 
whirred vehemently. Brick released the 
brake, pressed* the “low” pedal and 
trundled away—changed to “high” and 
sped down the street. The dog, gazing 
after, whined and finally howled dis- 
mally. 

“That blamed dog thinks more of a 
car than he does of me,” complained 
the man ruefully. “Funny, isn’t it! 
Shut up, Buster! I used to imagine he 
was stuck on the old car, but I guess 
he likes anything as long as it’s a Ford.” 

“This car doesn’t sound especially 
bad, to me,” volunteered Phillips. 

“Sounds like hail on a tin roof, to 
me,” growled the man. “Sounds worse 
when you're in it. It’s all shot to 
Pieces.” 

“Brick must be coming back,” said 
Phillips presently. “See the dog?” For 
Buster’s ears and tail were up, as he 
listened. 
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BRICK was returning, having circled 

the block—and an odd sight he was, 
slouched professionally in the seat, his 
visor-trimmed derby pressed like a hel- 
met on his head. 

“You've got a little carbon knock, is 
about all,” he remarked as he halted. 
“Few rattles, too.” 

“Little!” snorted the man. “And few! 
Great Scott! Even the dog knew you 
were coming.” 

“Did, did he?” asked Brick. 

“Acted like it,” asserted Phillips. 
“He’s a Ford dog.” 

“Huh!” grunted Brick, scratching his 
auburn thatch. He blinked his eyes. 
“Man came around with the car yester- 
day afternoon, did he?” 

“That’s when I took it; he came in 
the morning.” 

“You've a bright dog, there,” praised 
Brick. “Take him back of the house and 
let’s try him again.” And away he went. 

“Listen to the old junk wagon,” de- 
rided the man, as with Phillips he led 
the dog by the collar behind the cottage. 

Brick was gone a little longer; but 
eventually the hum of a motor was heard 
faintly, on the return by the side street ; 
the dog, held by the collar, pricked his 
ears intently; the machine rounded the 
corner and bore down. But as, screened 
by the neighboring houses, it passed 
without stopping, the cocker drooped 
ears and tail. Phillips peered out too 
late. 

“Fooled dog and all, didn’t he!” re- 
marked the man. 

“Seemed that way. He'll probably try 
it again,” answered Phillips. 

Brick (if it had been Brick) soon 
made back on his second round. Up 
went the dog’s ears and tail; this time 
he strained at the collar, listening; and 
as Brick in the Ford slowed and stopped, 
he was welcomed in hearty fashion by 
the released cocker. 

Brick grinned his customary grin. 

“How’s the: pup?” he queried. 

“Oh, you almost fooled him the first 
time, but not the second. He’s getting 
to like that old rattle-trap. I’m ashamed 
of him, but he is,” denounced his master. 
“Anyhow, the question isn’t dog; it’s 
car. What are you going to do? Get 
my old faithful back? I’ll grow nutty, 
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riding around in this has-been. Listen 
[to her !”” 

Brick shut off the engine and de- 
scended. 

“Dog wasn’t sure, the first time, was 
he?” 

“Not very,” informed Phillips. 
interest sort of died down.” 

“Cheered up, the second time, though, 
did he?” 

“Decidedly. 
him.” 

“T’m certainly ashamed of him,” mut- 
tered the man. 

“Don’t like this car, then, you say?” 
invited Brick. 

“T do not.” 

“Funny,” quoth Brick. “After a man 
has driven sixteen thousand miles in a 
good little boat, he ought to have some 
aifection for her.” 

“Well, I do.” 

“Take her,” said Brick. And with 
a glad bark, in jumped the dog. 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean the dog’s got a better ear 
than you have—and a better nose,” de- 
clared Brick. “That first time round it 
wasn’t this car. It was another Ford 
I’d borrowed. That was what ailed the 
dog. I kind of suspected you’d bought 
your own car back, and now I’m dead 
certain.” 

“You are!” exploded the man. He 
strangled impotently. “Piffle! Don’t you 
suppose I know my own car?” 

“You ought to,” grinned Brick. 
“Would you know your own wife in a 
different dress? The dog would, I bet 
you. He’d know her by her footsteps. 
Anyway, let’s look into this thing a bit.” 

He ambled back into his garage. 

“Wouldn’t prove anything by the dog 
if she had cowhide boots on,” grumbled 
the man, to Phillips. “And this car 
doesn’t run like my old car.” 

Brick emerged with a handful of 
waste that smelled strongly even in the 
open. 

“Rather saw the numbers had been 
changed, first thing,” he vouchsafed. 
“But I didn’t want to make any break, 
till the dog gave me an idea. The fac- 
tory number is back in the forty hun- 
dreds, and the 1915 model Fords are up 
' in the sixty hundreds, most of ’em. But 


“Flis 


Could scarcely hold 
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that engine number is in the sixty hun- 
dreds ; those two serials don’t jibe.” 
“Well, the body might have been 
changed, some time, mightn’t it?” de- 
manded the man. “The car’s been made 
over; I knew that.” 
“Wait till you see the engime number 
again,” advised Brick. 


HE raised the hood and industriously 

scrubbed with the waste, which 
gradually darkened. He quit, and 
squinted at the metal through a pocket 
glass. 

“Punk job,” he muttered. “Here,” he 
bade. “Look at it now yourself—don’t 
need a glass. What they did was to sand 
off the old number and stencil this one 
over it and smooth the edges. Then 
they daubed on a little engine paint. 
Bum work.” 

The man peered anxiously through 
his thick spectacles. Phillips also scru- 
tinized. The waste had removed the 
paint, leaving the casting bare; and the 
number space certainly had been tam- 
pered with—ground, as it were. Faint 
marks of other figures partially covered 
by the present number were visible. 

“You can almost read 613722 through 
the reducing glass,” announced Brick 
cheerfully. “That was the old number, 
wasn’t it? Sure!” 

“Hanged if I believe it, yet,” pro- 
tested the man, “You can’t tell me that 
engine is—” 

“Did you take off your lamps, any of 
’em?” asked Brick. 

“No.” 

Brick deftly applied a small adjust- 
able wrench (his pockets were always 
equipped) to the tail-lamp. 

“Tf I don’t find a buckskin shim here, 
I'll eat my hat,” he vowed. “What'd 
I tell you?” And he exhibited. “Part of 
your shoe, isn’t it?” 

“Might be,” cautiously admitted the 
man. 

“Those motor-thief dubs always for- 
get something,” continued Brick. “If 
they’d been wise, they’d have swapped 
lamps on you; but they must have been 
a cheap set. They were in too big a 
hurry to sell you your car back again. 
Got around to you prompt, didn’t they !”’ 

“Evidently, from what you say,” 
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“That’s probably the same old tape on 
the steering wheel,” mused Brick,— 
“shellacked over to give it a nifty appear- 
ance. Wonder if they even changed the 
cushions on you.” 

“Must have.” 

Brick ripped off the covering nearest 
to him. He laughed. 

“Punk-oh, again,” he said. “Wash 
this dressing, and you'll find the dog 
scratches.” He daubed with his waste. 
“What do you call those?” 

“T’ll be hanged!” faltered the man. 

“Tet’s look at the clutch, or where the 
clutch ought to be. She slips a trifle on 
low, I noticed.” And Brick lifted the 
floor-boards. “Sure, Mike! Somebody’s 
been chewing the lock nut with a pair of 
pliers. Corners are all rounded off. 
Amateur work. Yours, isn’t it? And 
there’s your clothesline cut-out cable.” 

“T saw the cable, but that doesn’t 
prove much. You say yourself that any- 
body’d use a clothesline.” 

“But you hacked this off with a 
hatchet. Look at the end, there. You 
can see where the hatchet hit in a few 
clips in several places before you twisted 
it in two. Poor way to cut a cable, any- 
how. Ought to cut it clean with snips.” 

“She doesn’t run right, though,” pro- 
tested the man. “She hammers and 
grinds and jerks. My old engine ran 
like a watch. And this thing—” 

“Carburetor needs a little adjusting, 
maybe. Wait.till I fix it.” And alertly 
starting the motor, Brick experimented 
with the carburetor adjustment. ‘The 
motor faltered, shot ‘ahead, hesitated, 
raced and then settled to a vihrant hum. 
Brick stepped back, satisfied. “How do 
you like that? Get in and try her 
out.” 

“She does sound better, doesn’t she?” 
assented the man grudgingly, and ap- 
pealing to Phillips. Phillips nodded 
critically. “Well, I will be darned! You 
think this is my car, do you?” 

“Leave it to the dog,” grinned Brick. 
“Take a spin, now, and see.” 

“You’re pretty smart,” observed 
Phillips, admiring, as the man drove 
away on the tentative ride. 

“Me?” replied Brick. “Nothing to it. 
That’s a great stunt—to steal a man’s 
car, turn it around and sell it back to 
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him. I might have been fooled myself, 
if the dog hadn’t put me on. He knew 
that car too well for only a couple of 
rides.” 

“But you suspected the numbers, you 
say.” 

“Not so much,” confessed Brick. 
“The serials were off a little, but that 
often happens on a rebuilt car. The en- 
gine number had to be washed before it 
showed up bad.” 

The man came back. 

“Say!” he hailed, delighted. ‘She 
runs all right now. That was the trouble 
—the carburetor. Fanny the dog knew, 
when I didn’t. I guess you're right; 
she’s my old car. What do I owe you?” 

“Fifty dollars—regular rate.” 

“What !” 

“There’s your car, isn’t it? Next 
thing you’d have junked it and put more 
money into something else.” 

The man brightened. 

“Right, again. Where’s pen and ink? 
I’ll make you out a check.” 

Phillips proffered his fountain-pen, 
and the man made out a check. 

“Now how much for fixing the car- 
buretor?” he asked. “You gave it just 
the magic touch.” 

“T’ll charge that,’ answered Brick. 
“And if ever you want your identifica- 
tion stuff, come around to my card in- 
dex.” 

“To think a carburetor’s being a little 
off would make such a difference,” 
grumbled the man, resuming his seat. 
“Wait till.I catch that smart Aleck who 
worked me for a boob. I’ve got his ad- 
dress, remember.” 

“When you catch him at that address, 
wire me,” laughed Brick. And as the 
man drove away, the happy dog seemed 
to be laughing too. 


What did 


“GHE does sound better. 
you do to the carburetor? Mixture 

too rich?” inyited Phillips curiously. 
“Didn’t do anything,” grinned Brick. 
“Turned it one way and then turned it 
back. She was on the right mixture be- 


fore. She’s been abused and she still 
sounds like a keg of nails rolling down 
hill, to a fellow or a dog without imag- 
ination. All I did was to fix his think- 
tank.” 








What Happened to Crandall 


By 
Bertram Atkey 


PROLOGUE 
THE PoIsoNED THORN 


HE orchid-hunter stepped 

T softly into a little clearing 

"| on the edge of the swamp, 
glancing about him with practiced eyes. 
Then he laughed quietly, moved across 
through the slow, clinging vapor that 
arose from the moist ground underfoot 
and bent eagerly over the specimen he 
had found. 

It was a deadly and soundless place 
of gloom and miasma in one of the great 
forests of Borneo, and there was mystery 
there also—as though evil things 
watched from behind the liana-choked 
and monstrously gnarled trees, to see 
what the white man would do. And the 
orchid bloomed under the man’s hand 
like a pale, wide-open purple-spotted 
mouth—a bloom with a bizarre and 
poisonous beauty. The low, reedy note 
of a lonely bird came piping out thinly 
from the dimness of the swamp, and 
for a moment the orchid-hunter hesi- 
tated. Then he chuckled and began to 
secure his specimen. 

And, almost as though he had been 
born of the warm, wet wreathing vapors 
of the swamp, a little brown wizened 
man with evil eyes stole out of the sur- 
rounding dimness and silence, and crept 
up to the orchid-hunter and pricked him 
gently with a long thorn. The orchid- 
hunter dropped quietly forward like an 
exhausted man and lay still, his face 
crushing the purple-stained orchid. And 
the brown wizened man, sheathing care- 
fully his poisoned thorn, squatted be- 
side the orchid-hunter and grinned, in- 
haling deeply the strange perfume of the 
crushed bloom. 


Then, slowly and laboriously, he 
dragged the body out of the tiny clear- 
ing away into the dense gloom beneath | 
the trees. 


CHAPTER I 
RAXENFELD OF WALL STREET 


“CNOME one at the plantation 

sent his things home and wrote 

a letter in queer, broken Eng- 
lish—a beautiful letter, so kind and 
so sincere that for a long time we could 
not read it without crying,” said the girl 
softly. There were tears in her eyes 
as she spoke. 

“But,” she added, “even the man who 
wrote the letter could not tell us what 
had happened to him. Like the others, 
—the officials at Banjermasin,—he only 
said that Jack had disappeared a year 
ago and had left no trace. 

“Innumerable natives had been ques- 
tioned,—heavy rewards offered, for they 
do not like white men to disappear mys- 
teriously out there,—but nothing could 
be learned. And now, I think, every- 
body has quite accepted the idea that he 
is dead—everybody but his. mother and 
I. And the neighbors talk sympathet- 
ically to us; but they hint vaguely that 
in such a country as Borneo there are 
a thousand things that might have 
happened to him—snake-bite, fever, 
swamps—oh, dreadful things! I sup- 
pose they try to convince us because no 
doubt they think it would. be kindness to 
end the suspense, but it is mot suspense 
at all. It is hope—Aofe; and how can 
anyone kill such hope as hers, who is his 
mother, and mine, who was to be his 
wife?” 

The man who was listening tightened 
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his lips a little, and a thin line penciled 
itself between his brows. His clean, 
dark, sharply cut face seemed hard and 
impassive, as though there was a mask 
upon it. But there was no masking the 
light that burned in his keen, steady 
eyes as he looked at the girl who was 
talking to him. 

“They can’t destroy such hope as 
ours,” she said half questioningly. He 
shook his head gently, and she con- 
tinued: “And so we sit together in that 
lonely house on the downs—we two 
women—and wait and hope and Jisten. 
But he never comes Please do 
no* think me strange, but I have dreamed 
that he is not dead—not dead, but only 
in awful trouble. I can’t explain very 
well—dreams are so weblike and fleet- 
ing. 

“You know what I mean. There is 
nothing definite. But when I dream, it 
seems to me that he is a prisoner some- 
where—in some strange fashion. I do 
not mean that he is confined behind 
walls or bars, but that he is kept—con- 
strained—-held back. It is as though 
some one were suddenly smitten dumb 
and one thought of that person’s speech 
as being imprisoned. His mother dreams 
of him in that way too—she has hinted 
as much to me, and—” 


“THE man interrupted. 
“One moment, Katherine: tell me, 
do you see anything in your dreams or 
are they just Sensations?” 

“Both,” she said. “There is a sensa- 
tion of captivity,—terribly strong,—but 


I see one scene too. It is a little low 
bungalow built of some kind of bamboo, 
I think, with a wide veranda around it; 
and sometimes there are two Europeans 
in white suits sitting on the veranda. 
The bungalow is halfway up a steep hill 
that is drowned with strange growths 
—wonderful blossoms, dense thickets, 
creeping, curling vines and queer trop- 
ical trees. 

“At the foot of the hill there seems to 
be a swamp or some damp, deadly place 
where mists rise and float slowly at 
night. Away to the left are trees full 
of the clamor and color of parrots and 
gaudy birds that burn like jewels in the 
sunlight. And to the right is a strange 
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outcrop,—I think I have heard Jack 
call such a formation an ‘outcrop’—a 
pile of jagged rock, with vegetation half 
covering it, and four or five naked-look- 
ing trees at the top. 

“Nearly always there is a _ gray 
monkey climbing in a slow, aimless kind 
of way about these trees. And that is 
all I ever see. His mother has seen it 
too in her dreams, and we think perhaps 
it may mean something. And then I saw 
that you were in England again, and I 
thought of the old days; and though I 
was foolish then, and we did not part 
quite kindly, I—I thought that I would 
ask you to help us—just because you 
were always good to me and because of 
our hope.” 

She turned suddenly, her hands flying 
to her face. She sobbed, and the man 
was bending over her in an instant. 

“Please, Katie, please don’t cry,” he 
implored. ‘‘Why, of course I will help 
—do anything. What am I for, if not to 
help my friends? Why did you wait a 
year, and even then only ask me because 
I came to England by chance? I have 
been in New York all that time making 
money that I did not want, and I would 
have welcomed work to do for you..... 
Never mind that now.” 

He waited a second for the girl to re- 
cover herself, and then he became busi- 
nesslike. It was better to be curt, he 
saw, for she wept like one utterly un- 
strung, and he knew that kindness, pet- 
ting, would only lure her to hysteria. 

“You must stop crying if we are to 
do any good!” he resumed sharply, but 
wincing as he spoke. She started a lit- 
tle, gasped and steadied herself. 


“Now” he continued grimly, “I'll 
run over the facts. I want them 
fresh in my mind: Jack Crandall went 
out to Borneo after orchids a year and 
three weeks ago. You had two letters 
from him, the last of which was ad- 
dressed from the house of the manager 
of the Hollander Rubber Plantation. 
You heard no more until the news of 
his disappearance came from the man- 
ager and was confirmed by certain of- 
ficials at Banjermasin, about eight 
months ago. And you want me to run 
over and make some inquiries?” 
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As he anticipated, his coldly business- 
like attitude quieted and braced the girl. 
She understood and was grateful. 

“Yes, please,” she said quite simply. 

In spite of himself his lips twitched 
for a second. There was something 
naive about the the quiet way in which 
this slim little English girl accepted the 
idea that he, “Big Jim” Raxenfeld of 
Wall Street, should discard all business 
at once and venture straightway into the 
wilds of Borneo in search of the man to 
whom this very girl—Katherine Renny 
—had affianced herself, two years be- 
fore, in preference to him. 

For he was powerful in America— 
and elsewhere—with the power that 
ownership of forty million dollars and a 
splendid intellect can give one. And 
such a man goes hither and yon at the 
beck and call of few. He had crossed 
to London on business concerned with 
a big steamship combine that, if handled 
the right way, would direct another 
quarter of a million dollars into his al- 
ready crammed security vaults; and yet, 
because this slim, big-eyed, pale girl 
wanted help, he was already planning to 
drop out of the steamship flurry and 
quietly set his face toward the wilds. 

He smiled because she was so naive; 
and at the same time, in his heart, he 
trembled with keen joy because she came 
to him in her trouble. And after all, he 
was a man for the wilds—big, hard as 
steel, quick as a cat and cool. He had 
spent nearly a third of his life in the 
wilds, and he would be glad to go. 


fe ASSN FELD loved this girl, and he 
was straight in his soul, and chival- 
rous, and strong enough to strangle re- 
sentment that she should have chosen 
some other man to be her husband when 


he was at her feet. Never had he rid 
himself during the past two years of a 
deep-set belief that she had chosen 
badly; that Jack Crandall, for all his 
singular personal charm and undeniable 
physical beauty, had a queer streak in 
him somewhere—hidden away, deeply 
buried, latent, but there. 

But he had long ago fought down the 
vague feeling of injury which her ac- 
ceptance of Crandall, soon after the 
refusal of himself, had for a time bred 
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in him; and so he was ready. The 
money could go. 

“T’ll go, Katie,” he said. 
course I’ll go.” 

She smiled. 

“Thank you, Jim,” she said. “I knew 
you would—you were always as kind as 
you are big and strong.” 

The blood ran darkly into his face as 
he saw the look in her eyes, and he 
caught back the savage desire that sud- 
denly uncoiled in his heart, to lift the 
girl in his arms and love her like a little 
child. She wasenot for him, though he 
was—the blood sang it sharply in his 
brain—her slave and footstool. He 
schooled himself and wa:ted, for she had 
not finished. 

“And, Jim—” 

“Well?” 

“Please, please, may I come too?” 

“Her hand closed nervously upon his 
sleeve, and her eyes were dark and wide 
with anxiety. “I will be good and so 
quiet and small. Perhaps I can help,” 
she begged. He took both her hands. 

“You must not ask me that; you must 
ask your people—his people,” he said. 

She nodded. 

“T have asked his mother. She is all 
there is,—you know I have no people,— 
and she says yes.” 

But Raxenfeld was not to be has- 
tened. 

“T will come and see her,” he said 
quietly. “I know something of the 
wilds. What I know I will tell her— 
just the truth. If she says yes then, 
be sure that I shall not say no.” 

She gave him both her hands. 

“Oh, thank you so much—thank you 
so much,” she said. 

And within an hour Raxenfeld had 
handed over his affairs to his secretary 
and was traveling into Sussex with 
Katherine Renny. 

That was the beginning of the quest. 


“Why, of 


She hesitated. 


CHAPTER II 
A WARNING AND A PROBLEM 
OME six weeks later a lonely man, 
lounging in a cane chair on the 


veranda of a bungalow perched on 
the side of a hill in the Dyak. country, 
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saw, climbing slowly up toward him, a 
little party of natives carrying a litter, 
by the side of which walked a white man. 
He rose and stood for a moment, watch- 
ing. The party skirted the edge of the 
rubber plantation and came steadily on 
to the bungalow ; and the lonely man, a 
puzzled frown between his heavy brows, 
went out to meet them. It was an event 
in his life to see new faces in that place. 

His name was Ware, and he was Eng- 
lish ; his business was to help his man- 
ager make tons of rubber grow where 
only pounds had grown before. And he 
was succeeding, but the monotony was 
eating away his soul. So he was quick to 
greet the man with the litter. 

“How are you?” he asked. 
nothing’s wrong.” 

Raxenfeld spoke softly as he shook 
hands. “A little fever, picked up on the 
Barito River as we came up,” he said. 
“But she has shaken it off now. She 
just needs rest and quiet.” 

Ware’s brows went up. She! Some- 
how, he had not expected a woman. 

Raxenfeld saw his surprise and added 
quietly: “The lady is Miss Renny.” 
Ware flushed a little, and a certain dis- 
tress shadowed his eyes. He stepped a 
few paces back from the litter, beckon- 
ing Raxenfeld. 

“The lady who was to have married 
that poor chap Crandall—the orchid- 
hunter?” he asked softly. ‘Van Han- 
den, the manager here, wrote to her.” 

Raxenfeld nodded. 

“Mr. Crandall went into the forest 
alone,” Ware continued. ‘He was dif- 
ficult to advise—overconfident, you 
know. I’m afraid he will never come 
back—this Dyak country is a queer 
place. There are head-hunters and 
other things, you know. I don’t want 
to be discouraging, but persuade her not 
to expect too much.” 

Raxenfeld felt quite suddenly that he 
liked this man and could trust him. 


“T hope 


“PELL me,” he asked bluntly, “is 
there the least chance in the world 
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exotic beauty of the place. 
spoke slowly. 

“One chance in a million,” he said. 
“This is a strange country. Sometimes 
a man can’t help feeling that there is 
something wrong about the forests— 
secret, you know—as though deadly 
things come up out of the swamps and 
creeks and watch you and wait their 
chance at you. We will do what we can, 
of course—it’s good to see white folk 
up here again. 

“Van Handen will be crazy with 
pleasure. We’ll discuss the other mat- 
ter presently ; Van will help you. He’s 
a fine doctor too; you couldn’t have 
brought Miss Renny to better hands. 
This place isn’t quite adapted for a 
lady, though, but Mrs. Wahlen will be 
glad to have her. Wahlen is a mission- 
ary here—two miles round the hill. I'll 
have something prepared for Miss 
Renny to eat and drink while she rests, 
and then go on to Wahlen’s with you. 


But I hope you'll stop here; we can ~ 


manage a shakedown for a man.” 
Raxenfeld accepted gladly. 


ner something queer, as though, for in- 


stance, he had not yet told all he knew 


of Crandall’s disappearance. 


Thus it was that toward nightfall the | 


big American found himself sitting on 


the veranda of the bungalow, smoking 


and talking with Ware, content in the 


knowledge that Katherine Renny was in | 


kind and capable hands. 
“Yes,” he was saying, “I can well be- 
lieve that a sense of queerness sometimes 


comes to a man in these forests. There’s ~ 


something vaguely unwholesome about 
it. It’s—it’s like the overpowering 


scent of some steamy, moist hothouse | 


filled with huge lilies.” 
Ware nodded. 


“That’s it exactly,” he agreed. “And 
though you get used to it, you never © 
shake it off—at any rate, if you live © 
Hullo, there © 


pretty much alone 
he is again!” 


Then he © 


He © 
fancied that he detected in Ware’s man- ~ 


AXENFELD followed Ware's | 
glance. He was looking toward that © 
queer peak of rock which Katherine . 
Renny had seen in her dream, and which ™ 


he had realized, with a sort of shock, 4 


that Crandall is alive?” 

Ware looked round him before an- 
swering, and there was a queer expres- 
sion in his eyes as he took in for the 
thousandth time the bizarre, tropical, 
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really existed. Up this rock a big, gray 
monkey was climbing slowly. Arrived 
at the top, the creature squatted down ; 
with its hands hanging idly over its 
knees, it stared steadily toward the bun- 
galow. 

“Queer old customer, that,” said 
Ware. “And as wily as a fox! He 
comes sneaking and poking and prying 
about this bungalow at night. He used 
to make extraordinary noises, until one 
night I gave him a charge of bird-shot. 
I don’t suppose he had ever seen a gun 
in his life until then,—even if he saw it 
then,—but he knows now where bird- 
shot comes from. Just watch.” 

He rose quickly and stepped into the 
room behind. The ape rose instantly, 
peering across. 

Ware stepped out with a gun in his 
hand. But before he was clear of the 
room the animal had vanished. 

Ware grinned. 

“He understands,” said Raxenfeld. 

“Yes, but that’s not all. I’ll put the 
gun back.” He did so, and even as he 
took his seat again, the monkey reap- 
peared from behind the spur of rock, 
where he had taken cover. 

“I’ve got a walking-stick gun here, 
this time,” said Ware softly. “Watch.” 
He raised the weapon which he had kept 
concealed when bringing it out of the 
room, but before he had lifted it beyond 
his hip, the monkey had darted again 
into cover. 

“Tt’s a good way off—out of range, 
really. From where he is, this must look 
like a walking-cane and nothing else. 
Yet he knows, somehow, that it is not 
safe. If you point a bamboo pole at 
him, he ignores it—doesn’t trouble to 
take cover. Intelligent, isn’t he?” 

Raxenfeld nodded. 

“He’s not an orang-outang?”’ he 
asked. 

“No—I don’t quite know what species 
he is. He’s a lonely chap—disappears 
sometimes for weeks. A collector might 
find him worth capturing. Ah, here’s 
Van Handen!” 


A BIG, bearded, middle-aged man 
came round the corner of the bun- 
galow. He was a burly, capable-look- 
ing Dutchman, with steady gray eyes. 
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“Dey told me at Wahlen’s dot you 
were here, and I am glad to see you,” he 
said, shaking hands with Raxenfeld. “I 
took der opportunity to see the liddle 
lady with the touch of fever. Dere is 
noding to be fearful for. Now dot she 
is away from the low-lying districts, she 
will mend herself with great quickness. 
You haf come to make inquiry for dot 
unlucky Misder Crandall?” 


~He sat down as Raxenfeld answered > 


that he had. 

The Dutchman shook his head 
gravely. 

“We too haf made much inquiry 
afder him, but we haf learned noding. 
He wend into the forest, and he did 
not come out derefrom. Dot is all we 
know, and all dot we can discover. The 
forest swallowed him up.” He looked 
keenly at Raxenfeld through half- 
closed lids. 

“He was an expert in his line—an 
orchid-hunter; he knew the ordinary 
dangers of his business,” said Raxen- 
feld. 

“Dere is plenty dangers,” threw in 
Van Handen. 

“Yes—snakes, fever and, for in- 
stance, head-hunters,” Raxenfeld sug- 
gested. 

The Dutchman nodded slowly. 

“The head-hunters are preddy well 
exdincted by now,” he said, “‘so far as 
the heads of white men are concerned. 
Perhaps among the villages in the inside 
of the country the head of a Dyak is nod 
always preddy safe, but dey would not 
be likely to try for the head of a white 
man.” 


B lerews was a little pause, during 

which the hot purple twilight fell 
swiftly. Van Handen stirred slightly in 
his chair, wiping his face. He took a 
long pull at some barbarous compound 
of gin, vermuth and quinine, and spoke 
again. 

“T took the drouble to study dot young 
man Crandall and to advise him. But 
he was difficult to advise. He had lived 
a few months in dis country before he 
came to dis place, and he had been pred- 
dy well busy.” Again the Dutchman 
glanced sharply from beneath his half- 
closed lids. Then he continued: 
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“The foreman of one of the gangs on 
the plandation hinted to me dot dere was 
drouble ofer a girl in one of the villages 
round at the back of the hill. You must 
obserf dot young man Crandall worked 
round to the bungalow from the direc- 
tion of the village. Dere was no doubt 
the foreman might haf told me the whole 
story, liddle by liddle. Only the nexd 
morning, when I went to learn a trifle 
more,—to continue to question him with 
great care,—I found dot he had died in 
the night. Yes, mine friendt, dot was 
nod preddy good. Dey told me a snake 
had bitten him in the calf of the leg. 

“And I examine him—the calf of his 
leg. Dot must haf been a strange snake 
—to bite a man and kill him and, nefer- 
theless, not to leave the marks of the 
liddle, sharp poison-fangs! No—dere 
was no marks. Den I examine the body 
ofer all, and I found the mark I was 
looking for. One liddle mark on the 
side of the neck, under the ear—like the 
mark of a pin-prick. Dot was where the 
snake had bidden him, but the snake was 
a man-snake, and the poison-fang was 
a liddle poisoned arrow from a blow- 
pipe, mine friendt. Dere was noding to 
do. It is not possible to tell who blows 
a poisoned arrow out of the darkness 
and the silence of the night and creeps 
and crawls away, leaving a dead man. 

“But in a preddy short time, I go to 
the Dyak village the foreman had 
spoken about. But dere was noding to 
be gained derefrom—dey can be secret 
as the grave, dose people, when dey 
choose. Dey said dey had nefer seen 
nor heard of a white man for years; dey: 
knew noding, dey said. Dey oferdid it, 
mine friendt, for the foreman had told 
me dot Misder Crandall had camped 
near dot village. But it was all the 
same. I could nod learn anyding. Sus- 
pect—yes, I could suspect everyding. 
But suspicion is not knowledge. And 
so I come away derefrom and wride a 
ledder to young Crandall’s people as 
kind as I could; and dere I left the 
matter. Dere was noding else to do.” 


Raxen- 

feld waited. The big Dutchman 
threw the end of his cheroot out into the 
dusk. 


7] HERE was another pause. 
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“But I do not like it. Somewhere 
aboud dot village is a man dot knows 
what was the end of Crandall. And if 
dot man was foundt and was made to 
speak, den we also should know. Only 
dot is an impossibility. And now let us 
go and eat dinner.” 

Throughout the meal which followed, 
Raxenfeld said little. When he spoke, 
it was to put quiet questions to the blunt 
old plantation-manager, which, for all 
their quietness, were nevertheless di- 
rected always to one end—the Dyak girl 
of whom Van Handen had hinted, and 
the chances of finding her. 

But the Dutchman was not encourag- 
ing. He explained that it was unlikely 
to the last degree that either the man 
whom he believed had killed Crandall, 
or the girl for whose sake he suspected 
Crandall had been killed, would be in 
the village now. 

“Dey will haf disappeared into der 
woods,” he said, ‘‘chust as a snake creeps 
away into the undergrowd and disap- 
pears. Moreofer, dere is the liddle lady 
dot awaits at Wahlen’s—so pale and 
with such great wis’ful eyes and so full 
of belief in the love and faith of dis 
young man Crandall. It would be a 
preddy painful t’ing to haf to explain 
to her dot her betrothed made love to a 
native girl and was killed by a jealous 
native man.” 

He reached slowly for a cheroot, and 
Raxenfeld waited for him to go on. 

“Now she beliefs in him and loves her 
memory of him, but if you grope and 
hunt until you find the truth,—and it 
will be as I haf told you,—what will you 
tell her? I urge you, Misder Raggens- 
feld, to consider that with great care.” 

And when, some hours after, Raxen- 
feld turned in, he was still face to face 
with the problem. In his heart he be- 
lieved the big friendly Dutchman had 
hinted at the truth. And if this was all 
he could discover, why should he dis- 
cover anything? Far better confess to 
Katherine Renny, after a judicious in- 
terval, that he could learn nothing of 
Crandall’s fate, that he had failed, and 
so leave her the pleasant memories of 
Crandall, than to unearth a truth that 
would make bitter her remembrance of 
the man she had chosen. 
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Long into the night Raxenfeld lay 
awake, threshing it out in his mind. And 
slowly there crept insidiously into his 
heart the thought that if he should dis- 
cover the truth and tell it to Katherine, 
then what was to prevent the girl, in the 
shock of learning that her dead lover 
had been wholly faithless, from turning 
to him—to Raxenfeld! But was this 
what he had set out to do? He had 
promised to help her. 

“What sort of help would it be to kill 
her belief in the man she loved on the 
chance of her turning to me in her 
trouble?” he asked himself. And the 
night wore on to dawn without his dis- 
covering any answer but the obvious 
one to his own question. 


CHAPTER III 
INTO THE WILDS 


ISCOURAGING though he was 
D when speaking of the missing 

orchid-hunter, Van Handen took 
unlimited trouble to help the big Amer- 
ican in his quest after certain knowledge 
of the fate of Crandall. He put at 
Raxenfeld’s disposal a small, dried-up, 
quiet native who spoke indifferently an 
uncouth jargon of English and Dutch. 
He was very old and seemed unintelli- 
gent. But when the American tenta- 
tively hinted at this to Ware, the latter 
laughed. 

“L’yan doesn’t look much, certainly,” 
he said, “but when you get into the 
forest with him you'll see a difference. 
He’s head and shoulders above any other 
native about here for your purpose. 
They say he was once a head-hunter and 
a past-master at it. Wan Handen says 
he has heard that that withered-looking 
little scoundrel, at the time when 
Wahlen the missionary got hold of him 
and interested him in working for the 
white man, had over twenty smoked and 
dried human heads in his hut, every one 
of which he had ‘won’ for himself. He 
knows the woods inch by inch by in- 
stinct, and Van says that if one could 
only make him talk, he could probably 
put you on the track of what happened 
to Crandall. But it depends a good deal 
on whether L’yan ‘takes’ to you. They 
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are rather like children,—even the more 
murderous of them,—these little Dyaks. 
You'll see how you get on.” 

Raxenfeld understood, for he had 
dealt with natives before. He arranged 
that L’yan should present himself at the 
bungalow at dawn on the following 
morning and accompany him first to the 
house of the missionary. 

From there, if all was well with 
Katherine Renny, he intended going 
into the forest, and under the pretext of 
being a collector of the wonderful but- 
terflies and moths of the country, slowly 
work his way to the Dyak village which 
Van Handen had mentioned on the pre- 
vious evening. He intended to move 
slowly, to take many days in covering 
a distance which could be covered by 
ordinary traveling in two days; for he 
was anxious that his reputation as a 
harmless and unsuspicious collector of 
specimens should precede him to the 
village. He purposed also to buy speci- 
mens at ridiculously generous prices in 
order to attract the natives to him. 

With this end in view he arranged 
with Van Handen to write orders on the 
store at the rubber plantation for those 
articles which the native values more 
than money, Van Handen agreeing to 
exchange goods for these orders and bal- 
ance with him when he returned. 


WWHEN, on the second morning, Rax- 
enfeld appeared on the veranda, so 
early that the dense woods at the foot 
of the hill were still hidden under layer 
upon layer of heavy mists, the insignif- 
icant-looking old head-hunter was wait- 
ing for him just outside the veranda. 
But it seemed that the native did not 
hear him come out from the room, for 
he did not turn. He appeared to be 
staring at something through the thinner 
mists that hung about that strange ex- 
crescence of rock farther round the hill- 
side. Raxenfeld stood still and watched 
the native, who suddenly moved away 
in the direction of the rock, stealthily 
stooping as though stalking something. 

Straining his eyes, Raxenfeld saw 
dimly some dark, blurred shape climb- 
ing up the rocky peak; and even as he 
stared, there came from the rocks a 
strange howling cry, partly whine, partly 
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long-drawn-out bark, that was freighted 
with such a lamentable cadence of terror 
and despair as to send an involuntary 
shudder through the big frame of the 
American. For a moment he listened, 
his face blanched, his hand on the re- 
peating pistol in his pocket, ready to run 
out if the cry were repeated. 

“Tt sounded like some one in awful 
trouble—awful trouble,” he muttered, 
and then turned swiftly at the sound of 
a step behind him. It was Van Handen. 

“You was stardled ?” asked the Dutch- 
man with a chuckle. “By the scream of 
the monkey?” 

Raxenfeld went lax and laughed. 

“Yes,” he said frankly; “I had forgot- 
ten the animal. I fancied for a moment 
it was some one in trouble. I was rather 
strung up—watching L’yan stalk some- 
thing, I suppose.” 

“Dot monkey is the noisiest I haf ever 
heard. Dot noise was the same noise the 
beast used to make aroundt the bunga- 
low in the night—until Ware scared him 
with the shotgun. We haf ourselves be- 
come used to the morning song of the 
animal. Would you like to shoot him?” 

“Lord, no! Let the poor brute live!” 
exclaimed Raxenfeld. “It always seems 
like murder to shoot a monkey.” 

The Dutchman nodded and whistled 
sharply. L’yan, who was just disap- 
pearing in the bushes, rose instantly, 
sliding a Malayan creese away into his 
clothes. He came up to the veranda and 
listened submissively to a few brief 
sentences in the vernacular from Van 
Handen. 

“He wanted to kill the animal,” said 
Van Handen. 

Then he shook hands with Raxenfeld 
and gave him a few final words of ad- 
vice. 

“Keep in touch with me,” he said. 
“You will perhaps meet occasionally 
with natives on the way to the planta- 
tion, and by dem you can send a letter. 
And I will be answerable unto you for 
the safety of the liddle lady—Miss 
Renny. You haf left her in the best and 
most kindest hands, and dere will be 
noding to fear.” 

So Raxenfeld said good-by, and fol- 
lowing L’yan, headed for Wahlen’s 
house, where he expected to pick up two 
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natives who had gone on with his equip- 
ment. 


ATHERINE RENNY was mend- 

ing rapidly,—so rapidly as not to 
be in the least danger,—but she vvas still 
much too weak to hope to be able to 
carry out her plan of accompanying 
Raxenfeld into the wilds. She was too 
intelligent to suggest his waiting until 
she should be fit to accompany him. 

“Be sure that if there is anything to 
learn about poor Crandall, I shall not 
rest until I have learned it,” said Rax- 
enfeld at parting. But he did not add 
that he would tell her nothing but good 
of the missing man. He had solved his 
problem now. If he could learn the 
fate of Crandall, he would tell her. 
But unless it was a creditable fate, he 
would give her no details. 

She smiled rather wistfully. 

“T know,” she said simply; then she 
said good-by and watched him until he 
disappeared with his four men into the 
dark humid tangle of the forest. Some- 
how, since she had come to Borneo and 
had seen it for herself, much of her hope 
had died. There was something deadly 
about this country—poisonous almost, 
with a sweet, hot, moist, steamy sick- 
liness. And to the numbing grief and 
regret for her vanished lover, was sud- 
denly added fear—fear for the safety 
of her friend—Raxenfeld. 

She shivered in the sunlight, watching 
the spot where the forest had received 
Raxenfeld. She felt that she both 
feared and hated those dim, mysterious, 
liana-choked woods. Her mind strained 
back to a few words she had read in a 
description of the country when Cran- 
dall had first gone out, after their en- 
gagement. What was it the author of 
the book had written? Staring at the 
forest, she reluctantly recalled the 
words: “The Dyaks are less civilized. 
Their head-hunting—the sign amongst 
them of manhood—is practiced not from 
bloodthirstiness so much as from con- 
formity to inexorable custom which de- 
mands it as an essential to matrimonial 
success.” 

“‘Tnexorable custom!’ Not blood- 
thirstiness, but ‘inexorable custom!’ ” 
she exclaimed. 
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HE shuddered at the horror and 

menace of the fatal word: 

“Tnexorable—inexorable !” 

Why, that was like Fate itself—even 
Death! Only Fate and Death were in- 
exorable. Fate and Death—and the 
head-hunters ! 

And she did not dream that this 
strange country held worse things than 
the head-hunters. 

Then, as she sat fighting the pro- 
found depression that was overwhelming 
her, she heard a queer indescribable lit- 
tle sound at the corner of the bungalow. 
She looked round and for a moment was 
startled. 

A big grayish monkey was crouching 
by the veranda, staring in at her with 
a singular and hideous intensity, so that 
its eyes seemed enormous. She saw 
that the animal was trembling so vio- 
lently that its teeth chattered involun- 
tarily. 

So they stared for a fraction of time ; 
then the steps of Wahlen the missionary 
sounded as he crossed the dining-room 
to the veranda, and at once the animal 
turned and shambled clumsily away to- 
ward the woods. Katherine Renny no- 
ticed that it was bowed and bent like a 
very old man. 

At the edge of the forest it stopped, 
turned to look back at the girl, and 
then vanished into the trees. 

She fancied that a strange, low howl- 
ing cry came from the spot where the 
ape had disappeared. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE THING THAT HOWLED 


AXENFELD had not penetrated 
R half a mile into the forest before 

he realized that without the 
Dyak—L’yan—he would have been help- 
less. He was used to and at home in 
the vast, clean pine forests of the North- 
west, and he was no stranger to the 
tangled profusion of African jungles; 
but here he was aware that he must 
learn a new style of woodcraft before 
he could travel alone for any distance 
or for any length of time. Under the 
giant teak, ironwood, sandalwood and 
ebony trees that shot up to an immense 
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height was a riot and chaos of growth 
that hemmed them in like fold upon 
fold upon fold of some monstrous net- 
ting of living fibers. Lianas and creep- 
ing plants curled and climbed round the 
mighty trunks like huge snakes striving 
to strangle the trees; festoons and 
chains of vinelike growths hung from 
trunk to trunk like curtains or the vast 
webs of impossible nightmare spiders ; 
dense, impassable growths of rattan and 
bamboo crowded solidly together be- 
tween the tree-trunks in clumps so close 
that nothing but a snake could squirm 
through ; and it was dim there with that 
vaguely sinister dimness and silence that 
is peculiar to those forests where the 
dense foliage high overhead completely 
shuts out the sun. Pervading every- 
thing there was the moist, oppressive, 
hothouse atmosphere that characterizes 
the low-lying districts of Dutch Borneo. 

But through it all, in some mysteri- 
ous, almost magical way of his own, the 
wizened L’yan threaded a_ devious 
though rarely faltering path. The guide 
said little, and it seemed to Raxenfeld 
that he pressed on with an eagerness 
that was too strained to be the result of 
anxiety to prove himself a good guide. 

And when the party stopped about 
ten o’clock to eat, the strange reluctance 
of the guide to stop at all, convinced 
Raxenfeld that this was so. Sitting 
apart from the natives, he covertly 
watched the Dyak and took note of the 
quick, absent, ravenous way in which 
the man bolted his food, never once 
ceasing from staring intently in a cer- 
tain direction through the dim forest 
that surrounded him. It was as though 
the man was watching something. 


a decided to question 


him and beckoned. Even as he 
raised his hand, L’yan started to his feet, 
clapped to his shoulder the old single- 
barreled sporting-rifle with which Van 
Handen had supplied him, and pulled 
the trigger. 

Raxenfeld, glancing sharply in the di- 
rection of the guide’s aim, was just in 
time to see a vague, gray shape vanish 
behind the interminable chain of creep- 
ers. He turned to L’yan. 

“What was that?” he asked sharply. 
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In’ an uncouth, barbarous blend of 
Dutch and English and his own dialect, 
L’yan replied that he thought it was the 
ape which he had stalked at the rubber 
plantation. His beady eyes gleamed as 
he laboriously explained that it was a 
devil-monkey. He said that it was a 
strange kind of ape, one of a species 
that he—even he, L’yan of the woods— 
had never seen before, and that it was 
not a ‘good’ monkey. He explained that 
he had found its lair in the woods some- 
time before and that probably the party 
would pass it on the way to the village. 

“Tt is an evil thing—no good,” said 
the little Dyak, strangely excited; and 
Raxenfeld left it at that. For himself 
he had no desire to shoot the animal, 
hideous though it appeared to be; but 
if it was necessary to the Dyak’s idea of 
things that the queer beast should be 
destroyed, Raxenfeld did not see any 
reason why he should forbid it. 

They camped that night deep in the 
forest, after a long and difficult journey. 
Raxenfeld, for all his giant frame, was 
too exhausted to enjoy an after-supper 
pipe; and a quarter of an hour after 
camping he rolled up in his blankets and 
dropped into deep sleep. The porters 
lost no time in following his example. 
Only L’yan, the old head-hunter, re- 
mained awake. He sat in the shadows a 
little beyond the light of the camp-fire, 
brooding, the old sporting-rifle across 
his knees. 


| SE forest was very still, and out of 
the zone of light cast by the fire, 
was draped and hung with profound 
darkness. Occasionally the far cry of 
some hunted thing suddenly captured 
came squealing thinly out of the gulfs 
of blackness, and at times things rustled 
and slithered through the undergrowth 
at the edge of the tiny clearing in which 
the party was camped. But the head- 
hunter paid no attention to these 
sounds ; it was as though he were listen- 
ing for something else. 

Presently a twig cracked far back in 
’ the woods, and he rose quickly, threw 
some wood on the fire, and having as- 
sured himself that the others were sleep- 
ing, passed quietly out into the darkness. 
In one second he was gone utterly. It 
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seemed incredible that any human being 
could penetrate ten yards into that inky 
gloom without losing himself com- 
pletely; but the head-hunter moved 
confidently, though more slowly than 
he had moved in the daytime. He half 
circled the camp, until he was on the 
farther side of the clearing from the di- 
rection from which the party had en- 
tered it. There he paused, invisible in 
the darkness, with the whole camp 
under his observation. He fixed his eyes 
upon a point across the clearing, and 
trembling slightly, as though from sheer 
excitement, waited, his rifle flung for- 
ward and balanced for instant use. 

Again a twig cracked out in the dark- 
ness ; and now from the same direction, 
came the sound of something moving 
through the jungle, drawing nearer and 
nearer. There was a low, brushing 
noise, like that made by one’s feet as 
one walks through the overgrown 
meadow, and_ suddenly something 
snarled horribly in a startled sort of 
way, quite close to the camp. The 
head-hunter’s features relaxed in a spas- 
modic grin—evidently the creature that 
was moving through the woods had 
blundered onto and alarmed some beast 
of prey that was skulking in the under- 
growth, watching the camp. 

Then, for a long time, was silence. 
But the Dyak waited with the unweary- 
ing patience of the savage that he was, 
his eyes immovably fixed upon the entry 
to the clearing. 

The flames of the camp-fire began to 
sink lower. Once Raxenfeld turned 
over restlessly in his blankets, and the 
watcher shot a swift glance in the direc- 
tion of the sleeping American. 


ND then a new sound came sud- 

denly out of the night—a strange 
and blood-chilling sound that was a 
frightful blend of howl and moan and, 
worse than either, the utterance of a 
human voice. 

And it cried out in an indescribably 
blurred but nevertheless intelligible pro- 
nunciation : 

“Raxenfel’! Oh, Raxenfel’!” 

Before the cry died out, the big 
American was awake, and quick as a cat 
had sprung clear of his blankets and 
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was listening intently, one hand on the 
butt of a pistol in his belt. 

The watcher in the darkness lowered 
the rifle which had sprung to his shoul- 
der at the instant the cry first came, and 
peered out into the fire-lit clearing with 
a puzzled expression in his beady eyes. 

Then that lamentable voice rose 
again, just outside the camp. 

“Raxenfel’! Raxenfel’ !” 

It sounded like the utterance of some 
dying thing. 

Raxenfeld stepped lightly across the 
camp in the direction from which the 
voice called, and staring out into dark, 
answered it. 

“Here I am. Here! Come!” he cried. 

Then something stepped slowly, pain- 
fully, from the darkness into the flicker- 
ing light cast by the waning fire—some- 
thing apelike that stumbled as it came 
and drew great sobbing breaths. 

“Raxenfel’! Raxenfel’!” it moaned, 
staring with blinking eyes at the big 
American. 

Raxenfeld was suddenly aware that 
he was shuddering—great convulsions 
wrenched him where he stood ; and then 
he was conscious of a terrible desire to 
laugh, to shriek—not the laughter of 
mirth but the fearful, discordant laugh- 
ter of violent hysteria. He set his teeth 
together, fighting the insane desire, tell- 
ing himself in a sort of dream to keep 
steady. 

“Steady—steady now!” he _ heard 
himself saying; and then, as suddenly 
as it came, the fear of hysteria left him, 
and he was cool and balanced again. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed, and 
stepped forward to the gray creature 
that stood blinking before him. , 

“Crandall!” said Raxenfeld, his veins 
like ice. 

The thing that had been Crandall 
whimpered and moaned, nodding at the 
name. It was shivering, as a person 
shivers with ague. 


AXENFELD threw a blanket about 

the shivering wreck and said, with 
the steadiness of desperation: “Do you 
understand? You are to lay down—do 
nothing, say nothing—until I can get 
some warmth into you. Something has 
happened, I know—somebody has done 
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something to you—I’ll hear it all pres- 
ently. Meantime rest quietly and don’t 
be afraid. Warmth and food is what 
you need now—and sleep. Do you un- 
derstand? Warmth and food and 
sleep—” 

But the creature shook its head. 

“Let me tell,” it said, and sat down 
laboriously by the fire. 

Raxenfeld stared into the face of the 
creature, and his own grew white as he 
stared. 

Then he said in a curiously quiet 
voice: 

“Very well, Crandall, tell me what 
—you have to tell.” 

But the thought had burned, a white- 
hot wire, through his brain as he spoke 
that it would be cruelty to save it, for it 
was that gray thing which had howled 
about the bungalow near the rubber 
plantation in the night, which had 
haunted that spur of rock on the hill- 
side and which had ‘understood guns’-— 
even walking-stick guns. 

And it was also Crandall the orchid- 
hunter—all that was left of him. 

Truly “somebody had done something 
to him.” 

And L’yan the watcher sat motionless 
in the darkness, with a strange fixed 
grin, listening. For many weeks he had 
been queerly anxious to possess the 
head of the thing. Such a head would 
crown his ghastly collection. 


CHAPTER V 
THE WorkK OF THE WITCH-DocTOR 


AXENFELD made coffee, and 

R Crandall drank it clumsily. 

Then, clasping his arms round 

his knees, he sat rocking to and fro be- 

fore the fire for a long time, whimpering 

softly, staring in a queer, fascinated way 
at the fire. 

“This is the first day I have been able 
to speak—they did something to my 
tongue and only now it is healing,” he 
said presently in his strange, blurred 
speech. He paused, blinking with lash- 
less eyes at the fire. 

Raxenfeld waited, looking almost 
furtively at the poor wretch. He saw 
the man’s hands were so lined and 
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scored and seamed with old scars, and 
the nails were so long and talonlike, as 
to make them look unhuman. They 
were no longer white—indeed no part 
of the orchid-hunter’s skin was white 
now—it seemed to have been dyed or 
stained to a dark, leathery gray. But 
that was not the worst! 

The unhappy man was covered with 
a singular growth of thick coarse gray- 
ish-brown hair—even the matted beard 
and the hair of his head were of the same 
strange coarseness and color. 

And “they” seemed to have tampered 
—for lack of a better word—with the 
muscles of the man so that he could no 
longer carry himself upright, but went 
stooping. 

And all of his face that was visible 
seemed to have been disfigured with the 
same diabolical skill. 

Raxenfeld secretly studied the man, 
and a chill passed over him as he real- 
ized that, whoever it was that had com- 
mitted this crime upon Crandall, the 
thing had been done with fiendish in- 
genuity. 

And this was all that was left of that 
Crandall who, mainly by virtue of his 
physical beauty, had won Katherine 
Renny from him—James Raxenfeld. 

The big man strove to thrust away 
from him the realization of the dilemma 
which now presented itself to him. 
Abject and terrible though Crandall 
still was, yet it seemed to Raxenfeld that 
he was not in danger of death; the 
warmth of the fire, the hot coffee, the 
blanket, the recovery of his speech and 
the meeting with Raxenfeld seemed to 
be stimulating him. He no longer shiv- 
ered so violently, and his eyes seemed 
to be losing the glaze which had been 
upon them when he first stumbled into 
the firelight. 


AXENFELD waited. Presently 

Crandall told his story, and the 
American listened as a man listens to 
the speech of those who speak in awful 
dreams. 

“It was the Dyak girl who was the 
beginning of it all—the witch-doctor,” 
said Crandall, in that slow, blurred, 
husky voice. “She was very pretty. She 
was not really a witch-doctor, either— 
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only she was going to marry one of the 
real witch-doctors. She liked me better 
and followed me into the woods one 
day and told me so. And I always was 
a fool with women.” 

He stared desperately at Raxenfeld 
and uttered a queer, cackling laugh. 

“And that’s what it did for me—did 
for me. Out here in these infernal, 
moist, steamy swamps a man’s will gets 
sapped and weak—it’s like living in a 
greenhouse. The witch-doctor the girl 
was betrothed to got jealous and took 
me unaware one day. I felt something 
prick me—I remember—just as I was 
stooping to take an orchid I had found 
—and that was all. 

“The next thing I knew was that I 
was lying pegged down on a floor of a 
hut in the wood, in awful pain—awful! 
The witch-doctor was bending over me 
with a knife and some hooks and needles 
—hurting me. The girl was tied up in 
a corner. When he saw that I was con- 
scious, he pricked me again, and I be- 
came insensible again. 

“IT don’t know what he did. But 
when I woke again, I was lying on the 
floor of the hut. I was still in agony 
but no longer bound. The girl and 
the witch-doctor were gone. I lay there 
a long time. My skin seemed stiff— 
dry—apart from the pain. All night I 
lay there, and at dawn the next day I 
found I could crawl on my hands and 
knees. There was some food and water 
in the hut, and I ate and drank; and 
while I ate and drank, I saw a piece of 
broken mirror on the floor. I looked 
into it, and I saw what the witch-doctor 
had done to me. I was—like I am— 
the stains, the tattooing, the scars. 

“He had left the mirror for me to 
see. I put down the mirror after a long 
time. There was something wrong with 
my tongue. I felt it. I tried to speak 
aloud. And I was dumb. I don’t know 
whether it was surgery or witchcraft or 
both. They know things, these natives, 
that white men do not know—or are 
ashamed to know.” 


." grotesque figure by the fire 
rocked to and fro, trembling. 
“Whatever evil it is they know— 

doesn’t matter now. They’ve done for 














me—done for me,” he said. ‘Nothing 
can make me what I was. This morning 
I stood within a few yards of Katherine 
Renny, who was to have been my wife, 
and she did not recognize me. 

“I was tracking you all-day until 
L’yan the guide fired at me. That little 
murderer knows there is something queer 
about me, and he wants my head; they 
say he has a collection of heads, smoked 
and dried, in some hidden-away village 
in the woods. He has often stalked me 
—he and others. Ware shot at me too. 
I used to go round the bungalow at 
nights, trying to call him, but I dare say 
it sounded more like howling. 

“They never guessed I was anything 
but some kind of ape. I couldn’t talk, 
you see. I would have gone to old Van 
Handen at once if I could have spoken, 
but I was afraid to go and only make 
signs. I tried to write with a splinter 
of bone on some wood, but I couldn’t do 
it. That witch-doctor had done some- 
thing to the top joint of my fingers.” 

A frightful fit of coughing suddenly 
wrenched and tore the gray man. 

“That’s the result of living in these 
woods,” he said. “I’m done for in half 
a dozen ways. The life I’ve lived for 
years—years,’—Raxenfeld had not the 
heart to explain that it was months, not 
years,—‘“‘dodging among the trees and 
hiding and skulking and watching for 
L’yan! I’m done for, and I don’t care. 
I’m glad.” 

The gray man was silent. 

Raxenfeld rose and crossed over to 
him. . 
“You'd better sleep,” he said. “We'll 
get back to the bungalow at the planta- 
tion to-morrow and see Van Handen. 
He knows the country—perhaps there is 
something he can do. We'll see.” 


H« helped the wreck that had been 
Crandall into the little tent, 
wrapped him in rugs and blankets and 
left him. He sat long by the fire, smok- 
ing and thinking. But think as he 
would, he could see no hope for Cran- 
dall. As he had said himself, Crandall 
was “done for.” Physically he could 
never be the same—the knife and the 
frightful skill of the witch-doctor had 
done its evil work too thoroughly. 
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No doubt that horrible slaty stain 
could be removed from the man’s skin, 
but that was the least of the evil that 
had been wrought upon him. It was 
the work of the knife that was inefface- 
able, and of the tattooing needle. And 
these were not all. There was some- 
thing else—some psychological change 
in Crandall. He had hinted at witch- 
craft. Was it witchcraft that had cre- 
ated this psychological change for the 
worst in the unfortunate man? 

For he had grown strangely and 
subtly animal-like. 

Across the camp-fire Raxenfeld saw 
some one glide out of the darkness and, 
rifle in hand, approach him. It was 
L’yan, the old head-hunter. 

Raxenfeld began to question him. 
The Dyak seemed willing to speak— 
anxious, His eyes glittered with an un- 
holy excitement as in his uncouth blend 
of almost unintelligible Dutch and 
English, he explained that he had long 
guessed that the great gray ape of the 
rocks near the bungalow was no ape but 
a half-man. 

There had been a rumor run through 
the woods, he said, that a witch-doctor 
had brutalized a man, reviving for pur- 
poses of revenge a terrible art that for 
hundreds, even thousands of years, had 
not been attempted by even the most de- 
praved of the witch-doctors of Borneo. 
There were stories handed down, secret- 
ly from fathers to sons, among the na- 
tives, of how in past ages the witch- 
doctors did strange and terrible things 
for the punishment of those who they 
considered had injured them; and the 
worst of these things was to do to men 
what the witch-doctor had done to 
Crandall. 

L’yan told what he knew, Raxenfeld 
listening gravely. At the end of it all 
the Dyak proffered his request. 

“T will kill the witch-doctor and bring 
in his head,” he said simply, “if I am 
given, therefor, the head of the gray 
man.” 

His teeth chattered with excitement 
as he made the fearful offer. 


WitHnour rising, Raxenfeld put 
out a hand, clipped fingers of 
steel round the stringy throat of the 
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head-hunter, and pressed gently, with- 
out speaking. He could have squeezed 
the life out of the creature without 
effort. With his left hand he took the 
rifle from the clutching hands of the 
head-hunter. 

Then, standing up, he dragged the 
man to his feet, searched him, removed 
a deadly little creese which was con- 
cealed in his clothing, and bound his 
wrists behind him. 

Raxenfeld was no hero in the story- 
book sense. He was instead a man who 
knew the wilds and the ways of the 
wild. 

He saw that the head-hunter must be 
wholly consumed with the idea of pos- 
sessing the half-man’s head to dare at- 
tempt making such a bargain with him. 
So he proceeded at once to put it out 
of the native’s power to harm Crandall. 

In‘a silence that was almost uncanny, 
he finished with the native, rolled him, 
bound and helpless, a few feet away, 
and was about to sit down again, when 
he heard a noise behind him—a dread- 
ful sound that was half human, half 
animal. He turned swiftly, a chill 
shooting down his back. 

The gray man had come halfway 
out of the tent and was watching him; 
it was the gray man who had uttered 
that eerie noise ; and he was standing on 
all fours at the tent-opening, staring up 
at Raxenfeld, a queer reddish gleam 
in his eyes. 

Raxenfeld quaked. 

“For God’s sake, man!’’ he cried, his 
voice suddenly shrill as a woman’s. 
“Stand up!” 

The thing that had been Crandall 
moved clumsily back into the tent, like 
a startled beast. 

Raxenfeld, sick and shaking, resumed 
his vigil by the camp-fre. 

Two hours later, when the first faint 
grayness of dawn filtered down through 
the trees, he woke the porters. 

“Pack!” he ordered, and there was 
that in his voice which hastened their 
obedience. 

Then he went into thé tent. 


; ene gray man was asleep, moaning a 


He was lying in 
He woke 


little as he slept. 
a curiously cramped attitude. 
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swiftly as Raxenfeld approached him 
to look more closely at the frightful 
changes in the man—woke with the 
startled and suspicious speed of a dis- 
turbed animal. He gave a weak laugh 
as he realized who it was. 

He rose slowly and with Raxenfeld’s 
help put on the clothing which the 
American offered him. Raxenfeld 
noticed, without comment, that appar- 
ently he had no thought of washing, 
shaving, arranging his hair or of doing 
any of those things which most men, 
even in the heart of the wilds, are glad 
to do when opportunity occurs. 

Presently he asked where they were 
going. 

“To Van Handen at the plantation,” 
said Raxenfeld. ‘Perhaps he can help 
you.” 

The gray man, who looked but little 
less terrible in his clothes, shook his 
head feebly, as though to suggest that 
Van Handen could do nothing. 

“Where do we go after that?” he 
asked. 

Raxenfeld hesitated. 

“Where do you want to go?” he 
asked, his mind full of Katherine 
Renny. 

The half-man wrung his clawlike 
hands. 

“T don’t know,” he moaned, “I don’t 
know. Where can I go?” 

Through Raxenfeld’s mind flashed 
the recollection of a gray-haired wom- 
an, sitting alone in a quiet country- 
house in Sussex—Crandall’s mother. 
To whom should he go if not to his 
mother ? 

But even as Raxenfeld shrank from 
suggesting any meeting with Katherine 
Renny, he shrank from suggesting that 
the gray man should return to his 
mother. It was not that the man was 
physically disfigured; that, despite the 
terrible limit to which it had been car- 
tied, was nothing which would turn 
either the betrothed or the mother from 
any man; it was the sinister certainty 
that somebody or something had wrought 
a psychological change in Crandall—a 
change for the worse. 

Whether it was the mode of life he 
had endured for the past months, or 
whether it had been effected by the dia- 








bolical act of the witch-doctor, Raxen- 
feld was unable to guess; but he was 
sure, in his own mind, that the mental 
faculties and moral sense of Crandall 
had receded or slipped down from the 
pitch to which civilization had raised 
the primitive instincts of men. It was 
plain, staring, in every look and action 
of the ruined man. 


AXENFELD, himself a man with 

refined instincts, a clean mind and 
singularly well-developed self-control, 
recoiled at the thought of bringing out 
from the miasma and gloom of the 
forest and restoring to those two women 
this gross and fearful caricature of the 
man that they had loved. 

And yet that was what he had set 
out to do. That was his duty. 

He stood, thinking. Suppose Kath- 
erine Renny clung to this man, in spite 
of all—some women were built that 
way, he knew. ‘Then, henceforward, he 
would carry through life the knowledge 
not only that had he lost her but that 
she was chained, by bonds of her own 
forging, to Crandall—what he was now 
and what he might become. 

Then, suddenly, he postponed deci- 
sion. He would wait until he had 
talked with Van Handen, who knew 
the country and its people so well. 

“We will settle where you can go 
later,” he said, staring steadily at the 
wavering eyes of the gray man. It was 
then that he made the discovery that 
Crandall could not now meet his gaze. 
In the old days, he remembered, Cran- 
dall had been unusually bold of eye— 
could have outstared most people. 

But now his gaze wavered shiftily, 
and Raxenfeld thrilled coldly as he 
realized this; Crandall seemed to have 
acquired something of the unseeing 
blankness of the stare of ar animal. He 
looked past one now—never directly at 
one. 

“Is there. anywhere in particular you 
wish to go immediately—anyone you 
want to see at once?” he asked the gray 
man. 

“T want something to eat—no—I’ll 
go anywhere, to anyone,” returned Cran- 
dall vaguely. 

So Raxenfeld gave him food, and 
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decided for himself. They should go 
first to Van Handen at the: bungalow. 








CHAPTER VI 
BACK TO THE SLOUGH 


HEY had penetrated no more 
than one day’s journey into the 
forest, but before they had been 

an hour on the return march, it became 
clear to Raxenfeld that L’yan intended 
to travel back more slowly than he had 
come. Difficulties cropped up that had 
been unsuspected the day before. 

They headed into dense tangles of 
growth that were found to be impassable 
and from which they had to retreat and 
go round; once at the foot of a steep 
slope they came suddenly upon, and 
were checked by, a hideous swamp, out 
of which grew gnarled and dwarfed 
trees, with huge swollen roots that 
sprawled and twisted like giant serpents 
about the poisonous-looking morass, in- 
tertwining with each other. Upon these 
grew strange, sickly blooms, and giant 
fungi thick with huge flies gorging on 
the foul jelly that was the flesh of the 
monstrous growths. 

There were snakes crawling there, 
garishly painted, with flat, venomous 
heads. The place seemed alive with 
them. 

The party forced their way along the 
side of this apparently limitless swamp 
for hours, until finally Raxenfeld called 
a halt. 

He went up to L’yan, a big repeating 
pistol in his hand. 

“Get us out of this,” he said in lan- 
guage the head-hunter would under- 
stand. “And quick! Make another mis- 
take, and it will be your last. Do you 
understand ?” 

The guide nodded sullenly, and they 
took up the march again. This time 
there were no delays; obstructions were 
avoided with the same skill and wood- 
craft that L’yan had displayed on the 
day before, but the way seemed longer. 
They made only one brief halt for food, 
but when night fell again, they were 
not free from the forest. 

Raxenfeld ordered the porters to 
make camp and approached L’yan, who, 
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his hands still bound, stood scowling 
on the edge of the clearing. Raxenfeld 
roped him to a tree, without gentleness. 

“If we have not reached the bunga- 
low by noon to-morrow, you will never 
reach it, L’yan,” he said, tapping the 
pistol again significantly. ‘Your game 
goes to-day, but play it to-morrow, and 
you stake your life on it.” 

A SLIGHT tremor ran through the 

body of the Dyak, but he made no 
reply; Raxenfeld turned to see about 
the food which Crandall had been ask- 
ing for during the last hour. He had 
supplemented the more than double ra- 
tions which Raxenfeld had given him 
throughout the day with strange fruits 
which he had continually picked from 
the trees and shrubs, and yet he was not 
satisfied. 

Raxenfeld knew that he was devour- 
ing more than a man needed. Once he 
had suggested that it would be wise for 
the gray man to exercise some control 
over his appetite, but the creature, star- 
ing past him with shifty, wavering eyes, 
muttered in his blurred speech some- 
thing about “hunger ;” and a few min- 
utes later, Raxenfeld, chancing to turn, 
saw him reaching awkwardly up for a 
cluster of big, white grapelike fruit that 
hung from a bough overhead, snatch 
it and literally bolt it. 

That night the half-man disappeared. 
Raxenfeld had been long aware that 
since their first meeting in the forest he 
was deteriorating with uncanny swift- 
ness; either that, or, the big American 
suspected, the unhappy creature had 
been strung up to a pitch above that 
which was normal with him by the ex- 
citement of finding his speech again 
and of seeing Raxenfeld. At any rate 
neither of them had evinced any desire 
to talk after their evening meal. Raxen- 
feld sat by the camp-fire, smoking, and 
the gray man, after eating to repletion, 
had stolen into the tent, apparently to 
sleep. 

It was not until two hours later that 
Raxenfeld discovered he had gone. He 
must have crept away with the stealth 
and silence of a wild animal. The 
American saw that he had cast off the 
clothing which had been given him. 
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Against his will Raxenfeld felt re- 
lieved. ‘The gray man had solved his 
rescuer’s problem for him. All that 
he need do now was to return to the 
bungalow, explain to Van Handen, who 
would see to it that L’yan and the por- 
ters were silenced, and then take Kath- 
erine Renny home—home to Crandall’s 
mother, until such time as he could win 
her over to making her home with him. 

There would be the lie, of course. 
But Raxenfeld was prepared to tell 
that. After all, the two women had the 
memory of Crandall as he had been, 
and that was better, far better, than 
the shambling, unclean, shifty-eyed ter- 
rible reality. 


RAXENFELD drew in a long breath. 

Yes—if it was possible that there 
could be anything good in such a ca- 
lamity, it was good that the monstrous 
gray thing had gone back to the forest. 
Not again would he, James Raxenfeld, 
endeavor to drag it out again from the 
secret places. 

He thought it out, squared his shoul- 
ders and lighted his pipe afresh. 

But a little devil of doubt twinged 
and pricked deep down in the bottom 
of his heart. “After all,” signaled this 
insistent little devil, “it is the easy way 
out. But have you done your best for 
this unhappy man? Have you con- 
sidered what the skill of modern science, 
of the surgeons and physicians of the 
great cities could do for him? Have 
you given him one single chance?” 

But Raxenfeld was no god. He was 
a man—human. Was he to throw 
everything away for that monster? 

“Throw nothing!” he muttered scorn- 
fully. “Crandall’s down and out,— 
poor brute,—and I don’t intend to allow 
Katherine to blast her life for him.” 
He glared out across the camp, his chin 
thrust forward like a block of steel. He 
went back a littlk—what sort of man 
was Crandall in the first place to cause 
even a debased native to be jealous of 
him? What were Dyak girls to a man 
for whom Katherine Renny waited? 

Raxenfeld suddenly ground his teeth. 
“He was a blackguard at best,” he said. 
“Right or wrong, I’ll leave him to the 
woods.” 








Then he turned in and slept. 

At the first sign of dawn next day 
they started. No one of them was 
more anxious than L’yan. : 

““Remember—noon, you hound,” with 
a menacing tap at the big pistol, had 
been Raxenfeld’s greeting; and L’yan, 
apparently, was desperately anxious to 
make the bungalow by noon. 


A hie the going of the gray man, 
L’yan’s desire to keep the party 
in the forest seemed to have gone also. 

Raxenfeld tramped behind the guide, 
brooding silently. He could not quite 
understand the stealing away of the 
gray man, whose relief at being recog- 
nized and rescued by another white man 
had, at first sight, seemed so tremendous 
and unfeigned. 

But midway between dawn and noon, 
it was all made clear to him. 

At that hour L’yan, threading his 
complex path through the undergrowth, 
stopped suddenly, turned and shook his 
head warningly. 

Raxenfeld and the porters halted ; 
and the guide, whispering huskily to the 
American to be silent, told him to look 
round a big clump of rattan just ahead. 

Proceeding cautiously, he did so. He 
saw a little clearing, in the middle of 
which two figures were crouching over 
a third that lay extended on the ground. 

One of the crouching figures was the 
gray man; the other was smaller; and 
at once Raxenfeld guessed that this was 
the Dyak woman—the betrothed of the 
witch-doctor—for whom Crandall had 
paid so dire a price. She it was who had 
lured the gray man back to the wilds. 

Raxenfeld could not quite gather 
what it was they were doing to the still 
figure that was stretched on the earth. 

But L’yan the head-hunter did. He 
was peering and trembling like a hound 
in leash. 

Raxenfeld drew him back. 

“What are they doing?” he asked. 

The eyes of the head-hunter glittered. 
His answering whisper hissed slowly 
out through his filed teeth like escaping 
steam. 

“Tt is the witch-doctor—he is dead, 
and she has killed him. She too is a 
witch-doctor,—I knew her of old,—and 
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now she teaches the half-man certain 
rites.” Raxenfeld shuddered, without 
knowing why, and stole forward again. 


LOSE to the crouching forms 

smoldered a wood fire, and as he 
looked, the smaller of the figures moved 
from the body to the fire, carrying some- 
thing that looked like an arm. 

Then Raxenfeld understood, and 
swift on the heels of understanding 
came decision. 

He would save Crandall from this— 
the rest was awful enough, but to crown 
it all with some fearful rite of canni- 
balism ! 

The big pistol in his hand, he stepped 
round the bush, calling sharply: 

“Crandall! Oh, Crandall!” 

The gray man sprung clumsily clear 
of the body, turned for a second toward 
the American, grimacing, and then 
shambled hurriedly away across the 
clearing, the woman darting alongside. 

Not until they were on the extreme 
edge of the undergrowth did Raxenfeld 
fire. 

Then the pistol rang out twice, and 
clutching at each other, the woman and 
the thing that had been Crandall stopped 
‘suddenly, poised inertly for a second 
and dropped. 

It had been the last chance of saving 
Crandall from himself, or from the 
thing he had become, and Raxenfeld 
had taken it. 

It needed no more than a glance to 
confirm what L’yan the guide had said. 

Raxenfeld set the porters to burying 
the witch-doctor and the woman, who 
had also been disfigured. 

But Crandall he buried himself. 


CHAPTER VII 


“CHE RETURN 


Tow cut the bonds of L’yan. 
“We will return now to the bun- 
galov ” he said tothe men. Then, 
pointing t. ‘randall’s grave, he said 
to L’yan: “Let this not be spoken of— 
tell these men that. There lies the body 
of a white man who, made mad by the 
evil deeds of others, would have done 
evil deeds himself. You have seen a 
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little—no more than a little—of the 
might of the white man. Fear it, then, 
for I say that if it ever should come 
to their knowledge that one of their 
brothers had been so maddened” as that 
one’’—he pointed still at the grave—“‘by 
your people, then will they come here 
and blot out you and all your race from 
the face of this country; and neither 
your poisoned arrows, nor your steel 
shall save you, nor your forest retreats 
hide you from them. Now march!” — 

And so they left that place and pres- 
ently came out of the woods to the 
bungalow. 

Van Handen, smoking on’ the 
veranda, saw them emerge and came 
quickly to meet them. He _ looked 
curiously at Raxenfeld as he shook 
hands. 

“You haf seen—tell me what you haf 
seen,” he said. 

And Raxenfeld told him, as briefly 
as possible. He listened very atten- 
tively; then he turned to the men and 
spoke at some length to them. 

When he finally dismissed them, he 
turned again to Raxenfeld. 

“Dey will tell noding,” he said 
gravely. “Come now to the bungalow 
and refresh yourself with a bath and 
change and razor. Den we will eat, 
and after, haf the story again—slow 
and correct and sure. And den we must 
arrange a story for the liddle lady at 
our friendt Wahlen’s. The true story 
is nod the story for her—and dot poor 
young man’s mother. The lie dot com- 
forts is better than the truth dot breaks 
the heart—if the lie is believed to be 
the truth.” 

Raxenfeld softened strangely to the 
old Dutchman. 

“You think I did the,right thing, 
then?” 

Van Handen offered h* gqand. 

“Mine friendt,” he PY seriously, 
“vou did'the only t’ing dere Was to do.” 
Then, quietly but very gravely, he add- 
ed: “I haf heard of maryggings in dis 
strange country, and 7 ie speak 
in complete ignorance when I say to 
you dot you saved dot young man’s soul 
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when you killed his body. Perhaps it 
may be dot I am old-fashioned and too 
religious, but if dot young man had 
been mine own son, den 1 would be 
mos’ grateful to you for dot shot.” 
Then, silent and unusually moved, 
they went slowly to the bungalow. , 


O Raxenfeld “failed” to accomplish 
that which he had set out to do. 

Very gently he and Van Handen ex- 
plained to Katherine Renny that the 
chances of Crandall’s ever emerging 
again from those great mysterious 
forest-glooms were so slight as to be 
practically nonexistent. And so she 
was convinced and in due course, sailed 
with Raxenfeld for England. 

There, with Crandall’s mother, Rax- 
enfeld left her. Of his own love he 
spoke no more then—for it was not 
fitting. But the months are passing 
smoothly, and from her letters, Raxen- 
feld knows that the first shock of grief 
has given way to regret less poignant. 
And he waits patiently, with the calm 
patience that only a big-souled and 
strong man possesses—until the time 
comes for him to go to her and take 
her. It will come; he knows it, and 
Katherine Renny is slowly, slowly be- 
ginning to realize it also. Soon she will 
see that she can love Raxenfeld with- 
out disloyalty to the dead Crandall. 
Then will be Raxenfeld’s hour. 

For the things he did,—and did not, 
—Raxenfeld no longer reproaches him- 
self. At first there were doubts, self- 
questionings, almost remorse. But all 
that is conquered. There are things 
which a white man should not do— 
Crandall had done them. There are 
things which no man, white or black, 
must do—the half-man was on the 
verge of doing them. So Raxenfeld 
killed him. Whether it was right or 
wrong, let no man judge who has not 
faced the problem that Raxenfeld faced 
out there in those grim forests where’ 
ethics loom less large than here in the 
heart of a civilization as merciless in 
its way as the savagery of the land of 
the head-hunters. 





























